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THE COMING LAND QUESTION. 


Tut Land Question in this country during the first half of the 
present century was viewed merely as a question of prices and of 
rents. For the quarter of a century following on the abolition of 
Protection it became a question of improved cultivation. But within 
the last dozen years it has been gradually rising in the public mind 
as a question of the tenure of land: 

There are several reasons why this aspect should more and more 
engross attention. So long as the produce of the soil of England 
was adequate to feed its population, there was no particular reason 
for considering how its resources were developed. Also, when land 
was the chief part of the real property of the country, the mainte- 
nance of the poor fell chiefly upon it, and holders of other property 
were not much concerned to inquire whether different arrangements 
might alleviate the burden. Above all, our insularity and Conser- 
vatism led us to accept whatever system prevailed in England as the 
best, if not, indeed, the only one which reasonable beings could 
approve, and any whisper of objection was hushed down as the 
morbid utterance of crack-brained revolutionists. 

All these conditions are now changed. The leaps and bounds 
with which the prosperity of the nation has recently advanced, have 
outstripped the very slight increase in production by the land, and 
the consequence is that we have now to import about half the food 
we eat. It naturally comes to be asked whether it is not possible 
that a different form of tenure might not infuse such new life into 
cultivation of the soil as to make it unnecessary to pay these enor- 
mous sums to the foreigner for the means of subsistence. The poor- 
rates, falling more heavily than before upon towns, raise the question 
whether pauperism might not be lessened by encouraging ‘the inde- 
pendence and thrift which follow on the possibility of acquiring 
small properties. Our communication with foreign countries, by 


travel and trade, has vastly increased ; we have compared the wealth 
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and comfort of France and America, the countries of peasant owner- 
ship, with the poverty and backwardness of the countries of large 
estates, and we have been staggered in the belief that absorption of 
whole districts by one proprietor is the system most conducive to the 
happiness and contentment of the majority. These reflections, 
mingling and reacting on each other, have brought the public mind 
to a stage when acquiescence in existing arrangements is no longer 
possible; when it is felt that something is in the air which must be 
done, and when proposals for change, more or less radical, receive 
consideration which at least is respectful and anxious, if not yet, 
perhaps, profound. 

It is still, however, very necessary, in the first place, to recall that 
the State has the fullest possible right to fix sueh conditions as it 
thinks fit on the possession of land. Those who are disposed to view 
property as something sacred and inviolable, ought to remember 
that there are no rights of property except what the law confers. 
No one could preserve his property for an hour by his unaided 
prowess; it is the power of the State which secures him in its quiet 
enjoyment, and when the State uses its power it is entitled to 
prescribe the terms and the extent of its aid. We need not go 
farther back than the feudal system, to which landowners at least 
will not refuse to appeal, to find the doctrine of absolute State 
supremacy firmly asserted. The foundation of that system was the 
principle that all land belongs to the Sovereign, and that its use is 
only permitted by him to private individuals on condition of their 
yielding certain State services. For along period grants of land 
were for life only, they were not alienable, and they reverted to the 
State at the grantee’s death. By slow degrees the privilege of 
inheritance was accorded, generally subject to a heavy fine. The 
right of bequest came afterwards; it was in England only conceded 
so late as the statute of 32 Henry VIII. c.7. The rules of law 
that permit the creation of trusts are equally of modern growth, and 
are mostly the inventions of lawyers in contravention of statutes. 
No less artificial is the law affecting estates in settlement and mort- 
gages. The succession duties, varying from one to ten per cent., 
are an embodiment of the right of the State to resume possession in 
any proportion of the property which it assures to individuals. 

Hardly a session passes in which Parliament does not, in some 
shape or other, exercise a controlling authority over these rules of 
property—sometimes increasing, sometimes restricting, the powers 
conceded to its owners, dealing without scruple with even vested inte- 
rests, and using no plea except that what it does will be for the 
public benefit. There is, in short, no such thing as an indefeasible 
private right in property ; its enjoyment is secured only in so far 
as public policy warrants, and is limited within the bounds 
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which from time to time are prescribed by our ideas of public ad- 
vantage. 

No possible change in the land system of England can then be 
beyond the competence of Parliament, and we are relieved from the 
trouble of proving that any amendment which may be proposed is 
legitimate, if only we are satisfied that it will be beneficial to the 
nation at large. Now nothing can be more obvious than that the 
nation at large has a right and interest in having the greatest 
amount of food produced by the soil which knowledge and skill are 
capable of educing from it. If this be done under the system of 
private and hereditary ownership, the nation may be content. But 
if any existing habits or laws prevent it from being done, the nation 
is not merely entitled, but is bound, to remove the impediment, no 
matter what individual inconvenience may be caused by the change. 
Ownership of land is a trust granted by the nation for its general 
benefit, and the trustees must clearly be enabled and compelled to 
fulfil the condition of the grant. As in feudal times they were 
bound to set so many men-at-arms in battle array for the national 
defence, so now they are bound to produce food for so many citizens 
as their land can fairly maintain.. It is for their own profit, for they 
are paid for the food. But if profit be not sufficient motive, compul- 
sion must be resorted to, and artificial hindrances must be abolished 
to let natural laws have their course. 

No one can pretend that this implied trust is fully executed by the 
landowners of England. A small proportion do execute it, the 
majority do not. Those among themselves who are most competent 
to judge, those practical farmers whose opinion is decisive, declare 
that production of food in this country might in round numbers be 
doubled if greater skill and capital were employed in the business, 
and if it were not subjected to restraints which are fostered by legis- 
lation. For to obtain the full production of which the land is 
capable, it must in parts be drained, in parts laid out in suitable 
divisions and enclosures, in parts relieved from the destruction of 
game, almost everywhere more heavily manured, and almost every- 
where furnished with more suitable buildings for the rearing and 
feeding of stock. Leaving out of view in the present paper the 
question of the game laws, it will be seen that every one of these 
necessary improvements demands the outlay of capital and the 
employment of skill. And the question is, What hinders capital 
and skill from being thus employed ? 

The hindrances are the following :—Firstly, the existence of 
estates so large as to be beyond the power of satisfactory supervision 
by the owner in person. The limit of useful ownership might indeed 
not unreasonably be drawn at the line of profitable management by 
an owner farming in person, and it might very reasonably be urged 
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that ownership and occupation ought not to be allowed to be severed. 
But without proceeding to that point at present, it is unquestionable 
that an estate so large as to need superintendence by agents cannot 
be deemed in the best position for cultivation. Land agents are, 
indeed, as a rule, very respectable men and well qualified for their 
duty, and if they were themselves the owners, they would probably 
make excellent landlords. But not unfrequently they are mere 
lawyers, or other persons who have no real knowledge of what farm- 
ing needs, and their functions are limited to drawing the rents and 
staving off any claim on the landlord for outlay. On the other hand, 
those who really understand what ought to be done, are hampered by 
the necessity of obtaining the sanction of perhaps an absent, or indif- 
ferent, or impecunious landlord before it can be executed. Lastly, 
very large estates mean, as a rule, a very large income, which makes 
the owner careless whether the full capabilities of the land are 
developed or not; heis quite willing to earn the character of an easy 
landlord by leaving the farms in the hands of hereditary tenants at 
inadequate rents, provided they do not grumble about hares and 
pheasants, vote as he wishes at election times, and pay him a some- 
what reverential submission as the great man of the neighbourhood. 

Secondly, the owner, either of a large or small estate, is often so 
tied up by settlements and other conditions, that it is not in his 
power, or is not his interest, to do what is right. He is tenant 
for life only, and the estate may at his death pass to a son who 
has mortally offended him, or to a distant relative whom he has 
never seen. In either case his inclination will lead him rather 
to deteriorate than to improve the land. Even if in neither 
of these categories, he may have a family of younger children 
to provide for, and as he cannot divide the property he must starve 
it in order to pay for insurances on his life. But suppose none 
of these very common cases to occur, he is hampered at every turn 
by legal difficulties. He cannot even borrow to improve the 
estate without putting in motion a train of legal machinery 
which may cost him thirty per cent. of the sum he wishes to raise.’ 
Under such circumstances it is plain that a landowner will do most 
wisely by doing the least possible in the way of improvements. He 
will best consult his own interest by letting things slide, exacting 
rack rents for the term of his own enjoyment, careless whether the 
land deteriorates, the tenants become bankrupt, or the labourers are 
paupers. Now the laws of inheritance are generally defended by the 
argument that they make it the interest of the owner to increase the 
value of the estate. Here we find that the law which permits entails 


(1) Not to be suspected of exaggerating, the writer of this paper may say that he has, 


under even favourable circumstances, personally experienced this fact during the 
current year. 
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and settlements, comes in to make his interest in general precisely the 
opposite. Confiscation by the State would be less detrimental to 
cultivation of the soil than compulsory succession is. 

Lastly, the burden of incumbrances on the land prevents a very 
large number of landlords from developing its capabilities. These 
burdens may be debts contracted by their ancestors or themselves, or 
they may arise from provisions made for previous generations of 
children. Whatever the source, the effect is to disable the owner. 
He is burdened with payment of a rent charge which makes him 
virtually a mere tenant, while he has on his hands the responsibility 
and reputation of an absolute proprietor. The balance of income 
remaining to him is absorbed in maintaining that fictitious standing. 
He has a house proportioned to the gross value of the estate, not to 
his net receipts; he must keep an establishment corresponding to his 
house ; his position in the county is determined by his acreage ; his 
mode of living, his charities, his provisions for his own family, are all 
expected to be in proportion to what his possessions seem to be. 
True, it is generally known that a man is more or less incumbered, 
but there is a perpetual temptation, too strong for any but excep- 
tional humanity to resist, to act up to appearances instead of to 
realities. Nor does the incumbrancer, who is the real landlord, share 
in the least degree the obligation of the nominal landlord. What- 
ever happens, the incumbrancer draws his fixed income from the 
estate and gives nothing back to the estate. It is the nominal land- 
lord who must meet, out of his own pocket, all losses by bad tenants 
or bad seasons, and the harder the times, the more he is expected to 
be generous. In such circumstances it is impossible that he can lay 
out capital in improving the productiveness of the land. He simply 
does not have the means. The mortgagee, who has the income, has 
not the management. Under this divided system, it results that 
neither does anything, till happily at last foreclosure becomes inevi- 
table, and the estate passes into new hands to commence a new life. 

It may quite well happen that every one of these causes of bad 
management and defective culture are combined. There may be— 
there are—vast properties, managed by incompetent agents for a 
spendthrift landlord, who, himself heavily burdened, has for his heir 
some one whom he detests. Or two or three of these contingencies 
may occur, or one only may be in operation; but one alone, no 
matter which, is sufficient to make an estate comparatively unpro- 
ductive. And every one of these causes is the creation of our own 
legislation. Our national laws encourage the concentration of 
property, facilitate the imposing of burdens, enforce settlements and 
entails, impose legal fines on the alienation of unfettered estates, or 
on the improvement of those which are not allowed to be alienated. 

The remedies proposed for these mischiefs vary in degree according 
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to the energy of reformers. The most moderate are content with a 
simplification of conveyancing. The next would modify or abolish 
the law of settlements. Some would abolish primogeniture. The 
most daring would introduce the French law of succession by 
equal division. 

All these reforms would do more or less towards meeting the 
necessities of the case; but some would do very little, while others 
would do harm along with good. There would be no difficulty in 
simplifying conveyancing. A mere conveyance on sale may be made 
as short and as cheap as a transfer of stock, for the only difference is 
in identification, and it is needless to identify unless in the cases in 
which there is dispute. But the saving of cost would only enure to 
the benefit of the vendor; for at present the purchaser, especially of 
small parcels, computes the cost of the conveyance as an addition to 
the price, and he would be ready to pay a higher price if he had less 
to pay to the lawyer. This remedy would therefore be of little 
avail in promoting the division or improvement of land. Abolition 
of entails, of trusts, and settlements, would be of much more material 
benefit. It would give liberty of improvement to those who at 
present have not liberty, and a motive for improvement to those who 
at present have none. It would do this at no cost but that of inter- 
fering with expectations which are not legitimate, because they exist 
in certain families without any reason, and they do not exist in all. 
This, however, would of itself avail nothing to break up large estates, 
or to furnish with funds an overburdened owner. Finally, the 
introduction of a fixed rule of equal division among children would 
operate to subdivide only where there is a family of more than one, 
and would be liable to come into play as frequently when the estate 
is already too small as where it is too large. Furthermore, it would 
introduce all the moral evils of entails. It would oust parents of 
their natural right of judging what is best for each of their children. 
It would make the whole family subject to the temptations which at 
present assail only the single heir of a settled estate—the temptation 
of filial indifference, of early extravagance, and of anticipating the 
father’s death by post-obits. 

At the same time I fully admit that children have certain rights, 
if the right of succession be recognised at all. They have the right 
to reasonable maintenance and start in life. This was recognised in 
Rome, as it is in Scotland to this day, by the institution of the 
“legitima pars liberorum,” which is, speaking generally, a third 
part of the deceased’s personal estate, to be divided equally among 
the younger children, and which the father cannot deprive them of 
without substituting an equivalent. I do not know any reason why 
this moderate ratio of provision should not be introduced in England, 
or why it should not be extended to apply also to land in the United 
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Kingdom. It seems to offer a fair compromise of the advantages 
of allowing scope for parental discretion, on the one hand, and of 
securing children against parental caprice, on the other. 

Thus far, then, might reform in these commonly suggested lines 
beneficially go. But though these reforms—simplification of con- 
veyancing, abolition of settlements, fixed allocation of a share to 
younger children—were adopted, there would still remain the one 
great pregnant evil, the want of capital to deal with the land so as 
to develope its full capacity of production. This is a disadvantage 
attaching alike to large and small estates, to fettered and unfettered 
inheritance. It mainly depends on the fact that most landowners 
are in debt, either to outside creditors or to their own families. 
Hence the charges on the estate diminish the net income so far as to 
make it inadequate to maintain the owner in the position of an 
apparently unincumbered proprietor, and at the same time to execute 
the improvements which the progress of time makes necessary. 

This great disadvantage was recognised by Sir Robert Peel, at the 
time of the repeal of the Corn Law. To meet it, he made a grant of 
some millions from the Imperial Treasury for advances to enable 
landowners to make permanent improvements, the interest on such 
loans being fixed at a rate which would repay the capital in twenty- 
five years. At once the whole sum was taken up by the landowners 
of Scotland. A further grant was afterwards made, of which English 
landowners were roused to secure a portion. The action of Government 
has been since superseded by the institution of Lands Improvement 
Companies, whose advances, when certified by a Government official 
to have been expended on beneficial purposes, enjoy a priority over 
all other incumbrances. That these expedients have been of great 
utility cannot be denied, but their advantage is limited by the cost 
and cumbrousness of the machinery required. Neither Government 
nor any private company will lend money except on certainty of 
repayment; to attain that certainty, prior mortgages must be post- 
poned; to judge whether these can properly be postponed, demands 
official inspection, with its attendant delay and trouble. Nor will 
a landlord already burdened assume more debt, unless satisfied that 
his tenants will pay the additional interest, and it is not every tenant 
who will consent to pay a rate of interest which includes reimburse- 
ment of the capital, and thus involves a gift to the landlord. 

Such a method is therefore at best cumbrous, costly, and inade- 
quate. The true remedy for imperfect farming must be found in 
some other method of obtaining capital for its improvement. 
There is only one method, and this is that landowners should be freed 
from incumbrances. And to do this there is only one way, and that 
is that land should not be permitted to be a legal security for a debt. 
It is not meant that land should not, like other property, be liable 
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to be seized and sold for the owner’s debts, but it is meant that it 
should not be capable of being legally affected as security for one 
special debt, to the exclusion of the owner’s general creditors. In 
other words, mortgages should no longer be valid. 

The effect of this rule would be, as regards the future, that a land- 
owner desiring to raise money could do so only on his general credit, 
or by sale of a portion of his property. The former resource would 
be occasionally available, just as it is to a merchant. Banks would 
probably discount a bill of a landowner, whose presumed credit was 
fairly good, but it would be only for temporary advances, and no 
one would readily lend to a landowner who was suspected of being 
seriously indebted. Sale of a sufficient portion of the estate to yield 
the sum required would therefore be the usual method of raising 
funds. As regards existing mortgages, it would be proper to make 
their validity cease at various dates, so as not to bring too much 
land into the market at once. This could be accomplished by enact- 
ing that the power of the mortgagee to foreclose should expire at a 
certain number of years after the date of the mortgage, or by other 
arrangements which will readily suggest themselves. The rule 
would apply equally to family provisions, and the result would be 
that in a moderately short period all the land in the United Kingdom 
would be held free from incumbrances. 

There would, in this change of the law, be no pecuniary loss or 
hardship to any one. Mortgagees would be paid off, and children 
receive the capital of their portions, as they may now at any time. 
Annuitants would be transferred to the security of Government or of 
insurance companies. Reversionary interests charged on land would, 
it is assumed, be no longer permitted, as land itself would be relieved 
from reversionary settlements. The landowner himself would actually 
gain in pocket by being compelled to sell in order to pay his debts. 
This apparent anomaly arises from the fact that land brings a much 
higher price in the market than the rate of interest it yields would 
warrant. A brief exposition of the causes and extent of this pheno- 
menon may be useful to those to whom it is not familiar. 

Land in this country, and more or less in all countries, carries 
with it something more than mere security or commercial profit as 
an investment. That something is the mental satisfaction or pleasure 
which its ownership involves, Large estates bring social considera- 
tion, which if artificial is no less valuable. Moderate estates bring 
many rural enjoyments, and even the smallest properties gratify the 
instinctive desire to sit on one’s own land, to have a fixed inalienable 
residence, where every improvement is for one’s own advantage, and 
they appeal to the elements of hope and vanity which make a man 
always sanguine that he can draw profit where another could not. 
Again, one who already owns land is always ready to give an extra 
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price for an adjoining piece, to round off a corner or exclude a rival. 
On the other hand few who have not had actual experience take into 
account in purchasing the full amount of outlay which land involves, 
since these are to a considerable extent occasional, in repairs of 
buildings, and in keeping up roads, bridges, fences, drains, and 
ornamental features. All these circumstances combine to make the 
average price of land so high that the net return from the purchase 
money is on an average little over 2 per cent. It may be increased 
by further judicious outlay, but we are at present speaking only of 
the rate of interest on unimproved properties as they are offered for 
sale. A mortgagee, however, having no subsidiary enjoyments, 
lends only on condition of making 4 to 5 per cent. on his money. 
Hence it is always for the pecuniary advantage of a landowner to 
sell instead of to mortgage. He will get for the sale of a small 
portion of his estate as much as will pay off a mortgage that absorbs 
the rent yielded by a much larger portion. 

To make this clear by an example, let us suppose an estate of 
£1,000 a year rental, mortgaged to the extent of £10,000. On this 
there will be usually £450 a year to be paid as interest, leaving the 
owner only £550 net rental, but subject to all requisite deductions 
for rates, repairs, and maintenance of the whole property. These 
cannot be taken at much less than 20 per cent. of the gross rental, 
or £200, and consequently there remains only £350 as the actual 
income from the whole property available to the owner. But now 
let us suppose him to pay off the mortgage by sale of a portion of 
the estate. As land brings a price of at least thirty years’ rental, 
the whole estate is worth £30,000, and by selling one-third the 
mortgage will be cleared off. The gross rental from the remainder 
will be £660,.the deductions for maintenance £132, so that the net 
income will now be £528, as against £350 in the days of the mort- 
gage. Such are the results on a moderately burdened estate, and 
they would be still more strikingly in favour of sale instead of mort- 
gage in cases where the amount of the mortgages is larger. 

If it should cause surprise that, in spite of the obvious profit of 
selling, owners should still cling to their heavily burdened acres, 
account must again be taken of some very marked tendencies (or 
foibles) of human nature. There is family pride, which brooks not 
the idea of descending to an apparently lower stage of importance ; 
and the sentiment of ancestry which repudiates the notion of dimi- 
nishing a long-descended inheritance. Sometimes there may be the 
more legitimate desire to hold on the property for the benefit of an 
heir who will be less incumbered. Economic arguments are silenced 
in presence of considerations such as these, and a man endures the 
privations and anxieties of an insufficient income, rather than seek the 
relief of freedom from debt and the advantage of augmented receipts 
which would accrue from sale. That the law should compel a sale 
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would therefore, it must be admitted, be often felt to be a senti- 
mental hardship, even though unquestionably a pecuniary gain. 

Had we to consider the landowner only, we might, indeed, still 
allow him to exercise his own option between these alternatives. 
But we have to consider the land, and the interest in it which the 
nation has, and which is paramount to that of the immediate owner. 
It has been already shown that it is impossible for an incumbered 
owner to make the land produce what it is capable of yielding if 
capital were applied to cultivation. The question, therefore, now is 
whether prohibition of the power to mortgage, leading to the neces- 
sity of sale, would furnish the capital required for this object. 

It would, in this way. Returning to our instance of an estate of 
£1,000 gross rental (the arguments being quite as applicable to one 
of £100 or of £10,000 rental), burdened to the extent of say one- 
third of its selling value, we have seen that the net income available 
to the owner is no more than £350 a year. But on this he is 
expected to maintain the state and appearance proper to an income 
of three times as much. He is tempted to this by all surrounding 
influences, by all the motives, in fact, which induce him to hold the 
estate at all. But it is obvious that in this struggle he is forced to 
screw every penny he can out of his tenants for his private expenses, 
and he is utterly unable to aid them to improve their farms. He 
must, on the contrary, cut down to the lowest possible point. his 
outlay in mere repairs, and he cannot possibly go to the expense of 
such costly improvements as draining and erecting new farm build- 
ings. But if he is compelled to sell, and pay his mortgage, we have 
seen that at once his free income springs up from £350 to £628. 
This is, however, not all. Henceforth he will have an estate not of 
the nominal value of £1,000, but of the nominal value of £666 a 
year. Every one of his neighbours will know the difference, and he 
will not be expected to live beyond his known means. He may, 
perhaps, continue to be extravagant, if such is his nature. But, at 
least, he will be freed from the temptation—so strong in men and 
women both—of vying in his establishment and mode of life. with 
others of presumed equal, but really greater, means than his own. 
Besides this, the saving he can effect in personal outlay will go 
much farther in executing necessary improvements on only two- 
thirds of his former acreage. It is reasonable to expect that in very 
many cases these influences will enable landowners to lay out on 
their estates what is really needed for their better cultivation, and. 
what will repay itself in higher rents. While the portion which has 
been sold off, passing into the hands of an unincumbered owner, will 
equally be subject to the course of improvement which its mortgagor 
could never have effected. 

It has been observed that portions for children and jointures to 
wives would fall under the same rule, and that the capital sum 
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necessary to provide for them would have to be raised by sale if the 
personal estate were insufficient. But otherwise the rule against 
charging the land would not interfere with the usual family arrange- 
ments. A landowner’s widow and children would be secured in the 
same way asa merchant’s or a professional man’s family—that is, 
by intervention of a trust to hold personal funds for the purposes 
intended. 

But the new rule would at once sweep away all the intricate 
technicalities of conveyancing, and make titles to land really simple, 
secure, and easy of transfer. A title without mortgages, without 
terms of years, without remainders vested or contingent, would be 
similar to the title to a ship—the register would show the true and 
sole owner, an entry of a new name in the register would effect a 
transfer, and no one could disturb the possessor whose title was thus 
evidenced. This new safety would alone add to the selling value of 
the estate. 

A further beneficial result of the suggested rule would be that 
overgrown estates would, in many instances, be at once broken up, 
and portions brought into the market. Wherever there is debt at 
present, a sale of some part would: be inevitable. An extravagant 
owner would be no longer a curse to the community, by holding 
vast tracts of land in a state of suspended animation. His extrava- 
gance would be rather the immediate means by which more indus- 
trious men would enter into possession. But there is a greater 
chance of extravagance being checked before destitution is reached, 
if it could be fed only by sale instead of by the more insidious pro- 
cess of mortgaging. 

The land would, however, be brought to sale in parcels of every 
variety of size and value. Since there would be no compulsory par- 
tition’ into definite shares, but only an indirect compulsion to sell, 
the land for sale would be divided into such lots as would bring the 
best price, from being most convenient to purchasers. Hence there 
would be openings for every variety of investor, from the peasant 
cultivator to the capitalist. None, however, would be able to buy 
with borrowed money, and a wholesome restraint would thus be 
placed on the cupidity which buys beyond its legitimate means. 
Every purchaser would start free from debt, simply because no one 
would give him credit. His remaining free would be insured by the 
same principle. So, at last, we should have a proprietary free to 
do the best they can with the land, unhampered by either legal or 
social obligations, and honestly the full owners of all that they seem 
to possess. 

It will, perhaps, be suggested that these arguments run counter 
to the principles which led to the institution of Land Credit Banks, 
and which elsewhere have induced statesmen to foster the acquisition 
of land by the peasantry by giving facility of mortgage. But it may 
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very well happen that a social reform may at times be of such para- 
mount importance as to deserve encouragement by methods which 
economically are hurtful. It may also be that even an economic 
evil may be so great as to deserve remedy at the cost of an economic 
blunder of less consequence. To abolish feudal serfdom, and to give 
to the actual cultivators an interest in the land, are objects so vital 
as to have justified in Germany, France, and Ireland, the permission 
to acquire property by aid of mortgage. But in Great Britain at 
this moment there are no social mischiefs demanding unsound 
remedies. There is abundance of realised capital ready to be invested 
in land. The main question for the investors is, how they shall 
make the best profits; for the nation it is, how they can grow the 
most food. No one who is competent to judge can for a moment 
hesitate in his reply to both these questions. Most profit will be 
made, and most food grown, by those who put the largest amount 
of capital per acre into the business of farming. It is the extra 
capital which brings the highest percentage, by bringing an increase 
of production above the average. Now the landowner who is bur- 
dened with debt cannot put in even an average capital. Whether 
he be peasant or peer, owner of an acre or of a county, the agricul- 
tural dogma is unvarying,—he who cannot spend must lose. And 
the countries which have been cited yield a confirmation of this 
truth. There are immense social advantages in the peasant pro- 
prietorships of Germany and France, and in matters which do not 
demand capital (e.g. poultry and dairy management) they are 
ahead of our practice. But in total produce from the soil they are 
fifty per cent. below our average, simply because they are, in 
general, burdened with debt, or otherwise have not the capital 
necessary for high farming. 

The conditions of the contract between the landlord and the 
tenant farmer, so much debated at the present day, are not touched 
upon in these pages, because we are dealing with conditions which 
must precede any contract. Before a tenant’s capital can be invested 
at all, the landlord’s capital must be laid out in the permanent 
improvements which are necessary to adapt the land for cultivation 
and for breeding or feeding stock. If it is suggested that the tenant 
may find capital for these improvements provided he is assured of 
being repaid, the answer is that this would both limit tenancy to 
men possessed of double capital, and that it would make landlords 
more than ever helpless by being more than ever in debt. Nor 
must it be forgotten that no legislative regulation of contracts can 
compel contracts to be entered into; and if landowners find that 
distasteful conditions must accompany the letting of land they will 
decline to let it at all, but will cultivate it themselves (however 
badly) with the help of bailiffs. What is really wanted from legis- 
lation is only that restraints and burdens which legislation has 
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created should be removed. The landlord and the tenant will then 
meet on equal terms to make their bargain, on such conditions as 
may be most for their mutual advantage. The landlord will have 
capital for permanent improvements, and the tenant will have capital 
for higher culture. 

But this condition precedent of agricultural progress, and the 
investment of capital by the landowner, is most of all hindered by 
the legislation which fosters that human weakness, that earth-hunger 
which among every race urges men to “add field to field,” and to 
“call their lands by their own name.” It was repressed among the 
Jews by the institution of the Jubilee, which, every fifty years, restored 
free to its original owner land that had been sold or mortgaged. The 
remedy which would adequately meet it now is the declaration by 
the nation that the soil from which we draw our subsistence shall 
not be liable to be pawned. For pawned it is, though its possession 
be not parted with, when its capacity to yield its increase is put 
under control of another. The whole matter reduces itself to the 
simple proposition that he who cannot do justice to the land should 
not hold it. That a mortgagor cannot do justice to it, is expressed 
by the fact that he has mortgaged it. 

Under the existing system of English or Scottish law there is 
hardly such a person as an absolute owner of land. There are, in 
the English technical phrase, estates carved out of it, belonging to 
different persons for different interests almost without end. There 
is the tenant for life, and the remainder man, vested or contingent ; 
there are trustees of settlements, and of terms of years; there are 
mortgagees, who hold the legal estate, and mortgagors, who have the 
equity of redemption; and fresh subdivisions and complications of 
all these rights are possible and frequent. Each one of these 
estates is a drag upon the rest; often they signify rival and 
hostile interests. The individual who is called in irony the land- 
lord, is confronted at every turn by some one with legal rights that 
override his own. He is, as the Scottish lawyers expressively call 
it, “under the fetters”’ of restraints imposed by past generations. 
No one less than he can do what he likes with his own, for his 
privileges are limited to keeping out his mortgagees by handing 
them his rents, and keeping out his heirs by continuing to live. The 
land itself, shred out by legal subtleties into this variety of proper- 
ties, fails to perform its natural function of yielding food for man. 
Those who have an interest in improving it have not the power, 
those who have the power have not the interest. The evil can be 
removed only by returning to the simplicity of our forefathers, by 
making the full property in land accompany its possession, and by 
prohibiting the creation of rights whose existence annuls the first 
right of all—the right of the people to be fed. 


J. Boyp KtunnEgar. 
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Noruinc is more remarkable than the change which has come over 
the study of psychology in England within the last fifty years. A 
comparison between the last published work of Mr. George Henry 
Lewes, and the opening chapters of the sixth book of Mill’s Logic, is 
quite sufficient to establish the reality of the change. It is not so 
very long ago that Stuart Mill died, Mr. Lewes’s death is still fresh 
upon our minds, and yet the difference in psychological standpoint, 
and the divergent answers given to the problems with which mental 
science deals, amount, if not to an absolute revolution, at all events to 
a development which almost initiates a new order of things. It is 
true that Stuart Mill’s main originality did not lie within the 
province of psychology: he repeated, with only a few unimportant 
differences of detail, James Mill’s system of the human mind; but in 
works like the Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, and in 
the notes on his father’s Analysis, his position in this department of 
science was indicated with sufficient clearness. Comparing these 
indications with what we know of the modern psychology, it is hardly 
too much to say that the difference between Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Lewes is fully as great as that which a philosophical historian finds 
between the systems of Hume and Kant. Whereas Mr. Mill treats 
throughout of Experience as though it meant the proceeds and 
results of individual acquaintance with cosmical facts, Mr. Lewes 
explains it in a larger sense as the inheritance of the whole human 
race. To the former ‘mental phenomena do not admit of being 
deduced from the physiological laws of our nervous organiza- 
tion,” to the latter “a neural process or an organic state is the 
physical correlate of a mental state.” The earlier philosopher 
never seemed entirely to understand the immense importance of 
evolution and development in mental science, the later is never 
weary of impressing upon his reader the progressive influence 
exercised upon the human mind by such facts as the social 
medium in which men live, and the laws of heredity as ex- 
plaining so-called mental forms and innate ideas, 

The causes of this change may be summed up in one word—the 
study of biology. It is biology which has brought about the recog- 
nition of the “organism” as one of the elements of psychological 
research. It is biology which has introduced into the text-books 
of Mr. Bain and Mr. Herbert Spencer such terms as “nerve” 
and “ tissue,” “organ” and “cell,” “neural tremor” and “ muscular 
reaction.” It is biology, again, which has suggested, if not initiated, 
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the application of the law of development to the phenomena of the 
human mind. The impulse to this movement came partly from 
Germany. Those successors of Kant who developed his phi- 
losophy on the lines of experimental research—as opposed to men 
like Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, who were the main expounders of 
that which is called Idealism—paved the way for a great scientific 
movement, of which in one way the result was Comte, in another 
Bain and Spencer. Mr. Lewes himself is much more the disciple 
of Fechner, Lotze, and Wundt, than he is of John Stuart Mill. 

It would be paradoxical to assert that the antagonistic school 
of the Idealists helped in bringing about the change in psycho- 
logical science, and yet indications may be found of the force 
of their continuous criticism. To Stuart Mill Kant was as a 
book sealed. Whether owing to imperfect opportunities for ac- 
quaintance, or to a constitutional distaste for German philosophy, 
Mill’s system is entirely untouched by Kantian ideas. Kant’s 
view of experience, of the d@ priori element in all perception and 
thought, of how the world came to be for intelligence a world 
at all, remained for the English philosopher either mysteries or 
idiosyncrasies, explicable solely by the “false metaphysical method 
in the chains of which all Germany was bound.” By Mill the 
relations of sense and thought were conceived much as Hume and 
Locke conceived them. There was the outside thing or object 
which we only know as “the permanent possibility of sensation;” 
there was the sense-impression, which was lively, immediate, bearing 
in itself the evidence of its clearness and truth; then there came 
the idea, or thought, or conception abstracted from sense-im- 
pressions, the result of associations set up among the intimations of 
sense. Thus, thought was a sort of transformed sensation, and 
sense-impressions, as acted upon by laws of association (Mill’s 
“mental chymistry”’), explained all the furniture of the mind. But 
there were obvious difficulties in this position. What could be said 
of those fixed and permanent points of view, those stable relations, 
as another school calls them, which seem to exist in all men’s minds 
alike, and of which Time, Space, and Cause are the most obvious and 
wonted examples? Could they be adequately explained as in each 
man’s case produced during his brief span of three score and five 
years by the constant and regular influx of his individual experience? 
Could it be in any sense true to speak of each man’s mind at the 
outset of his experience as a tabula rasa? The Kantists had 
declared that that was impossible; that all knowledge grew indeed 
out of experience, but was not all due to experience ; that there were 
some d priori conditions of knowledge, some fixed relations which, 
because thought brought them to the constitution of experience, pre- 
vented thought itself from being the mere result of experience, 
Biological science, in its turn, had something to say to Mill’s view of 
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knowledge. Is it true that every man starts on the career of know- 
ledge with precisely the same advantages and disadvantages? Do 
organic antecedents go for nothing? Does the physiological me- 
chanism of the human body, the result as it is of the gradual evolution 
of humanity, go for nothing? Is it of no consequence to a man in 
his intellectual or in his social life whether his fathers have eaten 
sour grapes or not? Can it not be true also that as a man passes on 
to his child his own inherited aptitudes, his temper, and his moral 
disposition, so also he transmits certain ‘forms of thought ”—such 
as Time and Space—which he has not made for himself any more 
than his son will make them for himself, but which are the crystal- 
lized results of experience throughout the whole line of human life? 
To speak of each man as acquiring for himself his own knowledge 
and experience by sensible contact with the world outside him, is to 
give no intelligible explanation of the difference in modes of thought 
between a Shakespeare and an Aischylus, a Laplace and a Democritus, 
still less between a Goethe and a Carib. 

Thus the Idealists with their d priori conditions on the one 
side, and the Biologists with their developed organism on the 
other, sapped the foundations of the so-called sensationalist school. 
Henceforward the philosophy of experience, which erewhile had been 
carried on by Locke and Hume and Mill, must no longer be sensa- 
tionalism and individualism, but the experiential philosophy of 
men like Spencer and Lewes. Historical development and the 
study of physiology must be recognised as the prolegomena to 
psychology. The close connection between psychical and physical 
states must be clearly avowed, and the laws of heredity given all 
their importance in evolving the consciousness of each individual. 

It is of course the strictly scientific lines of research which have 
chiefly influenced Mr. Lewes. There is nothing he dislikes so much 
as metaphysics, unless it be dogmatic theology. And, indeed, if by 
Idealism is meant the vague, nebulous Spiritualism of men like Victor 
Cousin, Maine de Biran, and Jouffroy, there is nothing which is more 
utterly distasteful to an acute and scientific thinker like Mr. Lewes. 
‘Le moi,” “1’ceil interne,” and the rest of them, the semi-theological 
conception of the soul as an extraneous principle put into the body 
to govern it, the idea of Self as a spiritual substance, whereas the 
body is a material substance, are crudities of thought which are in- 
variably treated with the scorn they doubtless deserve. But Mr. 
Lewes was far too deep and comprehensive a thinker not to know 
that the followers of Kant were not metaphysicians and Idealists in 
this sense of the terms; and his careful exposition of Kant himself 
in the History of Philosophy, served as an effective contrast to the 
treatment which French eclecticism received at his hands. It was 
not to be expected that his psychological principles would be con- 
structed without a due regard for, or at least a careful study of, those 
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systems which were most opposed to his general position as a 
philosopher. 

To the student of philosophical history, to one who marks the 
various currents of antagonistic thought as they approach and recede 
and react upon each other, there are two points of considerable im- 
portance in Mr. Lewes’s last work, which, if his wish had been to 
reconcile opposing tendencies, might have been construed as attempts 
at a compromise, as bases for a future reconciliation between mate- 
rialism and idealism in psychology.’ The first of these is Mr. 
Lewes’s view of the relation between objective and subjective ; 
the second is his peculiar conception of “the general mind,” as a 
sort of formula for the collective action of the social medium. 
Extreme materialism, laying an exclusive stress on the fact of life 
being a function of the material organism, treats the phenomena of 
mental life as results of the activity of the nervous organization. 
Heat isa mode of motion: thought is a mode of neural tremor. 
It is not easy to express clearly Mr. Lewes’s position in this matter, 
but it is obvious that if by such a materialism as this is meant the 
view that thoughts and ideas are the effects, of which nervous cur- 
rents are the causes, he will not accept the doctrine. ‘ Who that 
had ever looked upon the pulpy mass of brain substance, and the: 
nervous cords connecting it with the organs, could resist the shock 
of incredulity on hearing that all he knew of passion, intellect, and 
will was nothing more than molecular change in this pulpy mass? 
Who that had ever seen a nerve-cell could be patient on being told 
that thought was a property of such cells, as gravitation was a pro- 
perty of matter?” (p. 74.) Nor will Mr. Lewes for a moment allow 
that particular functions can be with any exactness localised in 
particular portions of the nervous system. ‘I can never read with- 
out a smile,” he says on p. 115, “the confident statements which 
credit certain nerve-cells with the power of transforming impressions 
into sensations, and other cells with the power of transforming these: 
sensations into ideas, which assign Volition to one centre, Sensation 
to another, Perception to a third, and Emotion to a fourth.” And 
again: ‘ Much of what passes for physiological explanation of 
psychological processes is simply the translation of those processes 
in terms of hypothetical physiology ” (p. 114). What, then, is the 
relation between modes of consciousness, like volitions, perceptions, 
and emotions, and objective facts like nerve-cells, fibres, and cen- 
tres? The latter may be said to be the biological conditions of the 
former (p. 6), but this must not be understood to mean pre-condi- 
tions; they may even be said to be the cause of the subjective 
manifestations, only we must remember that cause and effect are not 
two different things, but really one phenomenon (p. 24). Objec- 


(1) I use with great reluctance the unqualified terms “idealism” and “ materialism,” 
but there are no other which are at once so convenient and so expressive. 
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tive and subjective are, in fact, like the concave and convex sides 
of an arc; viewed on the one side, they are objective facts, viewed 
on the other, they are subjective processes. 

Does this mean that the phenomena are at bottom the same, 
though divisible into these different aspects, so that the subjective 
laws we ascertain by introspection actually are the objective laws we 
gain by experiment and observation? If so, the dream of the Idealist 
might after all be true, that his thought is the universe; while the 
Materialist might derive his satisfaction also from the thought 
that objective laws, gained by induction and experiment, exhaust 
the whole content of Consciousness. But the question still remains, 
and obstinately presses for an answer, Which comes first in genetical 
order? Is it Mind creating for itself an intelligible universe? Or 
is it the universe with its laws of development gradually evolving 
Thought as its last and crowning product? Neither school will be 
satisfied with the assertion that they are both right and both wrong; 
that, in reality, objective and subjective are two versions of the 
same original, two aspects of the same phenomenon: for the natural 
question succeeds, what then is this underlying or original pheno- 
menon? Is it Thought, or is it Matter? The Unknowable of 
Mr. Spencer, or the Synthetic Consciousness of German idealism ? 

The last question brings us face to face with the most difficult 
problem which Philosophy has to solve, and which is the most effec- 
tive touchstone of the opposing psychologies. ‘The conquest of 
modern speculation,” as Mr. Lewes himself assures us, ‘is that our 
world arises in consciousness ;”’ or, in other words, that all we know 
of objective facts is, and can be, only expressed in terms derived 
from our subjective feelings and ideas. If we limited ourselves to 
this expression, we should be logically driven to the Idealist position, 
that it is only in virtue of our thought that there exists for us an 
intelligible world. But then, on the other side, scientific men have 
traced for us the gradual development of matter from its rude 
beginnings in protoplasm up to that human intelligence, which 
crowns the many-chambered, slowly-built edifice. According to this 
view, it is intelligence which arises in, or is derived, from the world 
of things, not the world which arises in, or is constructed by intelli- 
gence. It is this fundamental contradiction between two principles, 
each of which stands on a basis seemingly irrefragable, which the 
philosopher has to solve as best he may. It is the difficulty of solu- 
tion that explains most of those systems which are called onto- 
logical; for instance, that strange conception of Schopenhauer, in 
his Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. The fundamental reality with 


(1) “Even those philosophers who believe that the substance of the mind is not in 
any way allied to the substance of objects, have still to admit that mental and physical 
phenomena are only accessible to us through Feeling: the divisions, therefore, which 
we establish romain from first to last divisions of feelings” (p. 88). 
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him is Will, which begets the world with all its developing gra- 
dations of life, and begets too the intelligence or consciousness as 
its latest birth, whose task it is to understand or represent to itself 
the world. On which of the two sides of the antithesis, objective or 
subjective, does Mr. Lewes take his stand? Does he believe in the 
fullest sense that the world arises in consciousness? or that con- 
sciousness is the final development of the world? There can be no 
real doubt. As a man of science, as a student of physics and biology, 
as a distinguished exponent of the English experiential school, 
as an uncompromising opponent of metaphysics or metempirics 
in every shape, he must range himself with the materialists. And, 
indeed, where Mr. Lewes’s concern is not so much with the 
refinements of psychological definition, he gives no uncertain 
sound. Just as Mr. Spencer, in his ontological moods, talks of 
an underlying substratum of the Unknowable, so Mr. Lewes, in 
his Problems of Life and Mind, refers to “a larger circle” which is 
objective, and which includes “the two lesser circles” that we 
divide into objective and subjective. It is this larger circle 
which is the veritably objective; which is the parent of things, 
the essential reality (however incapable of comprehension) ; and it 
is the successive differentiations and developments of this which 
produce the manifold forms of the world we know, and the diverse: 
phenomena of that intelligence of which we are conscious, This is 
the true materialistic position, with whatever refinement of exposition 
it may be set forth, and it is sufficient to fix definitely Mr. Lewes’s 
opinions on the matter. Even in the Psychology itself, there are 
sentences which affirm the same thing. “The real cause” of a 
sensation is that which we term the “objective aspect” (p. 49). 
“Mental phenomena are functions of the organism” (p. 74). “The 
organism is a part of Nature, and is swept along in the great current 
of natural forces” (p. 103). And the whole of Mr. Lewes’s Ob- 
jective Analysis, treating of the mode in which consciousness comes 
as the last term in a series of which organism and external medium 
are some of the integers, can bear no other interpretation than that 
which believes Thought itself to be an ultimate development of 
Matter. As against such language, therefore, as “ objective and 
subjective being the concave and convex sides of an arc,” and. “our 
world arising in consciousness,’ we must set Mr. Lewes’s belief in 
“the larger circle,” which includes at once objective and subjective, 
a circle which is not in any way constituted by our thought, but is 
itself the parent and source of all life, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious. 

When we turn to the other noticeable feature in Mr. Lewes’s 
Psychology, doubts at first assail us, similar to those we experienced 
with regard to subjective and objective. Those who are familiar 
with Mr. Lewes’s earlier works are aware of the importance which he 
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sets upon the Psychological Medium, which amounts to the col- 
lective experience of the individual, and the Social Medium, which 
corresponds to the collective experience of the race. In the present, 
-work “the General Mind” is called the product of the Social 
Medium, and in the influence of the General Mind, and the necessity 
of estimating its effects in any study of psychology, Mr. Lewes him- 
self sees the novelty of his own conception of the science. It is by 
this conception that Mr. Lewes effectually divorces himself from the 
current materialism. ‘There is,” he says (p. 78), “a final step to 
be taken for the constitution of the science. The biological concep- 
tion is defective in so far as it treats only of the individual organism, 
and only of the organism in its relation to the External Medium. 
For Animal Psychology this would suffice; for Human Psychology 
it is manifestly insufficient. Man is a social animal—the unit of a 
collective life—and to isolate him from Society is almost as great a 
limitation of the scope of Psychology as to isolate him from Nature. 
To seek the whole data of our science in neural processes on the one 
hand, and revelations of Introspection on the other, is to leave inex- 
plicable the many and profound differences which distinguish man 
from the animals, and these differences can be shown to depend on 
the operation of the Social Factor, which transforms perceptions into 
conceptions, and sensations into sentiments.” 

It is, then, the General Mind, the product of the Social Medium, 
which has to do with the transformation of perceptions‘ into 
conceptions. Apart from the context in which they are found, 
some of Mr. Lewes’s expressions might almost seem to have 
emanated from the school of Idealism. What is this General 
Mind? It is “the collective consciousness,’’ ‘¢he human mind, 
not a mind;” it is an “ideal mind,” it is that in virtue of 
which we can say that “Thought belongs essentially to Humanity.” 
It is not simply “an addition,” it is ‘‘a factor, which permeates 
the whole composition of the (individual) mind” (pp. 159—161). 
“The (psychological) data which have been studied apart, must 
be reconstructed by a synthesis before we reach an explana- 
tion” (p. 76). Have we here the Synthetic Consciousness of 
which the school of Hegelians make such capital? Are we to con- 
ceive of this general mind as the activity of impersonal thought, 
bringing conceptions and forms and categories to the inert mass of 
feeling—* the manifold,” as Kant has it—rendering experience into 
a hyman, intelligible experience, constituting (in the full sense of 
the term) the world in which we live as an intelligible world, a 
world which we can understand and make our own? Or is it a 
generalised expression for the experience of mankind—“ the residual 
store of experiences common to all”—developed by the gradual 
processes of cosmic evolution? Is it a factor, or a product? 
The difficulty of grasping Mr. Lewes’s conception lies in the 
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fact that it is both factor and product. ‘This mighty imper- 
sonality is at once the product and the factor of social evolution” 
{p. 80). Just as in the infancy of nations man forms the state, 
while in their maturity the state forms the man, so it is with the 
collective experience of the race fashioning the experience of the 
individual ; and the significant warning is added that we must not 
accept it a res completa, as a metaphysical abstraction, “it isa World- 
process, not a Soul of the World.” However much, then, at first 
sight the General Mind might seem to be a conception Idealistic in 
its import, it is clear that Mr. Lewes did not mean it to appear in 
this light. To him it was an extension of the Comtist doctrine of an 
impersonal Humanity. It may, indeed, serve in the future as a 
possible ground for reconciliation between Idealist and Materialist ; 
possibly, Mr. Lewes himself may have wished it to represent a 
rapprochement between the school of neural tremors and the school 
of synthetic consciousness; but, as it stands, it is clearly meant to 
be of significance only to him who accepts the doctrine of Evolution 
as fully applicable to the highest forms of human intelligence. 

The doctrine itself, if we examine its bearings, brings us to one 
of the capital points of divergerice between Idealism and Material- 
ism. The battle of the psychologies rages fiercest round the so-called 
Forms of Mind. Kant’s analysis of experience seemed to reveal 
certain archetypal forms of intelligence, which were presupposed 
in all possible human knowledge, which were given ¢o experience, 
and not abstracted from experience. To say as much as this seemed 
to the opposing school a revival of the doctrine of Innate Ideas, 
clothed in a clever but superficial disguise. It involved the impos- 
sibility of explaining knowledge without the assumption of certain 
innate activities of thought, which, if true, would be fatal not only 
to such sensationalism as that of Hume and Mill, but also to any 
material evolution of human intelligence, whether professed by a 
Darwin or a Herbert Spencer. What, then, was the answer of the 
Evolutionists ? Simply that the so-called mental forms were them- 
selves the product of evolution. That which could explain the 
gradual birth of Humanity out of Ascidians, could also explain the 
genesis of certain mental capacities and aptitudes out of the accumu- 
lated experiences of generations of men. Thus the Kantian forms 
might, indeed, be @ priori to any given individual, but they were 
none the less d posteriori to the race. Or,as Mr. Lewes might perhaps 
put it, Humanity begets the Social Medium, the Social Medium 
begets the General Mind, and the General Mind involves certain 
inherited capacities of thought. 

Here, then, in one paramount instance, we have the bitter root of 
difference. To the Idealist experience is only intelligible on the 
presupposition of a synthetic consciousness with certain forms of 
activity. To the Materialist the whole result is explicable by a 
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progressive, sensible contact with things, evolution explaining even 
the mental forms. Experience is one thing to the Idealist, another 
to the Materialist. Hence the criticism of Mr. Lewes on Kant is 
that he confused a question of Psychogenesis, or the growth of intel- 
ligence, with a question of Psycho-statics (if the expression may be 
allowed), that is, an analysis of the developed human mind. “He 
starts with the developed products, and never pauses to investi- 
gate their production, physiological or psychological” (p. 171). 
The Idealist, however, refuses to acknowledge his mistake. It 
is to no purpose to say that experience can evolve intelligence, 
until we clearly see what this implies. In the first place, it implies 
that a man can inherit from his ancestors not only constitutional 
peculiarities of disposition and temper—which is tolerably certain— 
but also modes of thinking, fixed forms of knowledge, which is by no 
means so clear or so well attested. But even granting this, there 
are yet further difficulties. What is meant by the human intelli- 
gence acquiring certain forms of thought from experience, unless 
the forms of thought were already implicit in experience? If men 
have the forms or aptitudes already in their minds, they can apply 
them to their successive experiences; but how can experience itself, 
coming in one shape to one man and in another to another, in a mass 
of sensations, of which one is gone before another comes, generate 
out of itself the forms which are to make it an intelligible experience ? 
No science, as Mr. Lewes says, can be constructed out of data fur- 
nished by observation of the phenomena as they pass; and in 
the same way, says the Idealist, no intelligible experience can be 
constructed out of data furnished by sensations as they pass. To 
become experience, sensations must be lifted out of the state of flux 
and transitoriness, which is their normal condition, and made fixed 
and permanent by a mental activity, manifesting itself in relations 
and forms. Only by becoming fixed can sensations become known ; 
only by becoming subject to mental relations can sensations become 
fixed; only, therefore, by a presupposed mental activity can sense- 
experience become an intelligible experience. 

The question of Psychogenesis, as opposed to Psycho-statics, of the 
dynamical conditions of mind as opposed to the statical conditions, 
is one which threatens to become the verata questio of future 
psychology. It is one which is not to be answered by phrases or 
abstractions, whether the abstraction be synthetic consciousness 
or a General Mind, but only by a rigorous analysis of mental 
states, conducted, as Mr. Lewes says, both by Observation and Intro- 
spéction, studied as well in the laboratory of a man’s own intelligence 
as in the wider teachings of Social and Historical Evolution. It is 
only indicated here, not with any view to disparage one answer in 
comparison with the other, but merely to bring into clearer light the 
future problems of the Psychologist so far as they are affected by Mr. 
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Lewes’s new work. In it we have discovered two new and striking 
conceptions, both of which have at first sight a tendency to reduce 
the interval which lies between “the step-by-step progression of 
Science ” and ‘ the large and incoherent leaps of Metaphysics.” To 
say that Objective and Subjective are “two versions of the same 
original,” that the antithesis between Physis and (Esthesis is “a 
logical artifice, not a psychical reality,” seems at first sight to be an 
admission that both subject and object are only to be understood in 
relation to each other, as alike constituted by the synthetic and 
differentiating activity of Thought. To say that the General Mind 
“transforms perceptions into conceptions,” that Psychology has to 
explain “the normal reactions of an ideal mind,” reads almost like a 
sentence of Kant in the pages of The Physical Basis of Mind. In 
each case the approximations—if approximations they may be called 
—serve possibly to disguise the interval, but in reality leave it as 
profoundly marked as before. As before, the old problem arises, Is 
Mind to be explained from the side of Matter, or Matter to be 
explained from the side of Mind? On the one side we have the 
assured and incontrovertible progress of Science, passing over the 
chasm between objective neural*tremors and subjective conscious 
processes, just as it passes over the logical interval between Heat and 
Motion. On the other, we may paraphrase the words of Mr. Lewes: 
“Although there is an intelligible expression of Matter and Motion 
in terms of Thought, there is no such intelligible expression of Thought 
in terms of Matter and Motion.” 

- If, leaving aside these subtleties of metaphysical discussion, we 
confine ourselves to broad, general issues, and ask to which side will 
tend the future speculations of English Psychology, the answer is 
hardly doubtful. For many reasons it seems likely that the ultimate 
victory in England will rest with the side which lays its stress on 
Science and Experience. It is ordinarily supposed, indeed, that the 
‘so-called Spiritualistic hypothesis has a strong ally in the religious 
feelings of the community; but even were such the case, the strength 
of the religious forces is gradually decreasing, and the alliance itself 
is not one which is especially valuable. On the other side are ranged 
far stronger forces,—the inherited aptitudes of the English temper in 
philosophy, the possession of such progenitors as Hume and Locke 
and Hobbes, the constitutional English dislike of subtlety and its 
preference for that which affords solid and tangible results, And if 
this be so, it becomes a matter of some importance to adapt to the 
newer standpoint some of those practical studies and disciplines which 
have hitherto been modelled on the older lines. There is little 
doubt, for instance, that the science of Education has been hitherto 
based.on something like the Platonic idea of the soul, as a separate 
and special substance in authority over the body. And the science 
of Ethics, too, has undoubtedly some of the old Spiritualistic Adam 
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about it, with its insistance on ideal duty and authoritative con- 
science and categorical imperatives. Conceptions such as these 
must either disappear, or be vitally transformed in the crucible 
of experimental Ethics. 

With regard to Education, the probable difference will be that 
whereas the traditional teaching begins with the culture of the 
imagination and ends with the logical appreciation of facts, the 
procedure will in the future have to be reversed. When Professor 
Huxley said, holding in his hands a lump of chalk, that he would 
rather know all about the chalk, than have by heart the histories 
and literature of Greece and Rome, the expression was signifi- 
cant of the educational future. In one sense of the words, it was 
little better than a paradox—almost a dangerous one; in another it 
was a profound truth, if it meant that the study of Physics trains the 
mind in methods of sounder and more practical value than the 
customary tincture of Classics. If Truth be better than Culture, 
then the studies which produce the habits of logical caution, of 
weighing evidence and analysing complex facts, are better for man 
than those which act powerfully on the perceptive, imaginative facul- 
ties and leave the logical alone. Apart from sentimental objections, 
educational methods in the future seem likely to be better than those 
of the past, which undoubtedly were at times crudely empirical and 
wildly spiritualistic. We may at the same time, if we will, deplore 
certain elements of value and delight which were bound up with the 
older discipline. But the importance is obvious of having a rational 
and verifiable basis for Education, rather than one which is un- 
verifiable. 

The case stands somewhat differently with Ethics. It is a question 
if Ethics can survive at all as an independent science, if the psycho- 
logical assumptions of the materialists be realised. For if Conscience 
be, as Dr. Maudsley assures us, only a function of the physical 
organization, it is more than ever difficult to see whence will be 
derived the power of ethical sanctions. Either the doctrine itself 
must be held as an esoteric one, and then we must frankly 
avow the necessity of two sorts of Ethics, one for the initiated 
and one for the vulgar, or else the ordinary sanctions must be 
reinstated by the stress laid on the subjective aspects of objective 
organic facts. Here again, however, compensating advantages are 
to be found. It is much to get rid of superstition; it is much to be 
quit of the notions of Hell and Devil ; possibly it is of still greater 
ethical value to know that sin is never remediable, that Nature never 
forgives. In all these matters, to look for all the advantages on the 
one side and all the drawbacks on the other, is unreasonable and 
absurdly unhistorical. Progress is not continuous and rectilinear 
development: it is a tide made up of several divergent currents, @ 
vast system of action and reaction, systole and diastole. And the 
end is not yet. Witiiam L. Courtney. 
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Tue recent developments in German home affairs have not engaged 
the attention of the English public to the extent that they seem to 
deserve. This is the more surprising since their first concrete 
result, the overthrow of the old commercial policy of the Empire, 
narrowly concerns the interests, if not: the feelings, of England, as 
of every other country, and is probably to be explained by the 
bewilderment that must accompany any effort to understand a par- 
liamentary system, where such momentous schemes are forced through 
with the swiftness of military tactics. In six months from the day 
when he first announced his new programme, or in about the time 
which Moltke required for the defeat of France, Prince Bismarck 
planted Germany at the head of the protectionist movement in 
Europe. But even this result, deplorable as it is in itself, and 
startling as the manner appears in which it was reached, may not 
prove to be the one most worthy of permanent consideration. The 
Liberals of Germany assert, and many circumstances seem to con- 
firm the assertion, that political reaction is marching fraternally side 
by side with economical reaction ; and since a movement like this 
would in the present crisis be directed not so much against existing 
laws as against the existing process or machinery of legislation, the 
whole question of constitutional government is once more abruptly 
opened. 

If this alarm, which is no doubt sincere, should also prove to be 
just, the English people would owe it the most sympathetic respect. 
The experiment of parliamentary institutions in Germany was hailed 
with peculiar satisfaction and confidence—a rational satisfaction and 
a discriminating confidence—as one made under the most favourable 
conditions, and offering the fairest chances of success. As one after 
another the German states shuffled off the dull and ugly garb of 
absolutism, in which they had crawled for centuries, and soared 
vigorously aloft under the impulse of free institutions, it was gene- 
rally felt that their flight was sure as well as bold, that their wings 
were strong as well as fair ; and prophecy gave them a different fate 
from that of French liberty, which after every fitful and reckless 
trial had lost its self-command and fluttered to the ground. 
They had enjoyed a regular organic development, unbroken by 
artificial changes; in the monarchical principle they had the 
necessary conservative factor; their sober good sense was an 
assurance of social stability ; the high standard of general culture, 
and the respect paid to special acquirements, seemed to promise 
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a healthy equilibrium between the force of democracy and the 
force of aristocracy ; and in respect to the Empire itself the federal 
system, finally restored after many trials to a firm and yet elastic 
basis, invited favourable parallels with the United States and 
Switzerland. Opinions differed, of course, about the value of these 
considerations, but at least one conclusion was reached in common 
by observers of the most opposite schools of thought, from the most 
sanguine to the most sceptical. It was held almost as a self-evident 
truth that German constitutionalism would never fall through any 
excess of the democratic clement. The opposite danger was more 
freely admitted ; but the notion that the German people, with all the 
restraining forces which were found in their character, in the struc- 
ture of their society, in their institutions, could ever lapse into 
anarchy, or take refuge from anarchy in the arms of a Casar, was 
everywhere rejected with derision. Has this confidence quite jus- 
tified itself during the trials of the immediate past? The Prussian 
constitution has endured for barely a generation, that of the Empire 
but a third as long; and yet events have already revealed dangers, 
of which the imagination long refused to form a picture. The worst 
of these is the tendency on the part of universal suffrage to prostrate 
itself at the feet of a single man. 

It is not easy to defend or explain within the limits of a brief 
article a conclusion drawn like this from a long series of political 
* phenomena; but a review of the late session, and a comparison of 

the new situation with the old, will afford a supply of novel and 
suggestive facts, and furnish the reader at least one condition for the 
intelligent exercise of his own judgment. 

The present Imperial Diet was elected on no other issue, and, 
directly, at least, for no other purpose than the support of the 
Government in the campaign against Socialism ; and its physiog- 
nomy does not much differ from that of its predecessors. The 
Clericals and Conservatives have a few seats more, the Liberals a few 
seats less ; but otherwise the distribution and the relation of parties 
are unchanged. Leaving out of account, therefore, those minor 
divisions, in the creation of which German ingenuity likes to divert 
itself, the Diet may be resolved into the usual three characteristic 
divisions—the Liberals, the Conservatives, and the Clericals—prac- 
tically equal in strength. The union of two of these at any time 
alone makes a majority possible; and the complexion of the union 
was long determined chiefly by the Liberals. When they acted with 
the Conservatives the majority was favourable to the Government, 
and this, which was formerly the most frequent combination, passed 
the Army Bill, the Judicial Acts, and all the great organic mea- 
sures of the past decade. If, onthe other hand, they opposed the 
Government, they were reinforced by the Olericals and all the 
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stragglers, and the Right was placed in a minority. Thus the 
Liberals oscillated from one side to the other, supporting the Chan- 
cellor more or less willingly on essential questions, but often showing 
insubordination, and sometimes breaking out into open revolt, when 
the occasion was not critical, or when some smaller minister tried the 
work of coercion. On the one side they had the Conservatives, 
whose obedience was implicit ; on the other the Clericals, who were 
in violent opposition, and were treated as little better than outlaws 
by all their colleagues. The Social Democrats alone met them on 
terms of equality. Even at the opening of the last session the 
other parties, while wrangling among themselves about the officers 
of the House, agreed from the first that the Ultramontanes, as a 
faction hostile to society, should have no share of the spoils. 

It is not to be supposed, indeed, that the National Liberals ever 
fell into any serious delusion about Bismarck’s personal feelings and 
opinions, or ever claimed him in a party sense as one of themselves. 
His daily conduct and his past career refuted such an assumption. But 
it is not necessary for a statesman to identify himself by name with 
a particular party in order to become the depository and representa- 
tive of a class of political principles, or the agent of a general 
policy, for a consistent devotion to which he may be held to account 
by his countrymen. He may be the leader in some patriotic move- 
ment, which unites various factions in its support ; he may be the 
responsible guide in a series of connected reforms on the wisdom of 
which a number of parliamentary groups are agreed ; or he may be 
allied with the moderate elements from different parts of the House 
in a mere policy of preservation, hostile alike to radical and to 
reactionary adventures. In either or any of these cases he will 
properly refuse to circumscribe his own powers, and imperil the 
general cause, by a formal adhesion to one alone of the sects that 
make up the majority. This is not the highest type of parliamentary 
government, because it is not the most efficient, but it is one that 
often occurs in history. Pitt came to power the last time under 
conditions somewhat like these, when he proposed to unite all 
patriotic parties for the struggle against Napoleon. Similar tactics 
were forced upon M. Thiers when the territory had to be redeemed, 
the finances put into order, the army reorganised, with the aid of an 
Assembly rent into a dozen rival factions. And to imagine Pitt 
openly deserting his tried allies on the eve of Trafalgar, and joining 
the most unscrupulous clique amongst his foes, for the sake of some 
adventurous scheme, or Thiers provoking a rupture with the Left 
Centre so long as a single German soldier remained on the soil of 
France, is hardly more absurd than to praise Prince Bismarck for 
the readiness with which, in the interest of a new and doubtful plan, 
he discarded the National Liberal party and put in its place the 
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party of Herr Windthorst and the Vatican. For his position was 
singularly like that of the two great men who have been taken as 
examples, and where it differs the difference is not in his favour. 
The special tasks on which Pitt and Thiers were engaged were 
simple and clear. They could not be called political except in a very 
broad sense ; and so long as they were faithfully performed, left room 
for the greatest contrasts of opinion on all the lesser details of public 
policy. But the mission which formerly united Bismarck and the 
Liberals was something more than this; was complex, not simple ; 
political as well as patriotic. It involved a unity of action, and 
implies a harmony of opinion upon all those great measures of 
construction and organisation which were required after 1870 for 
the security and the success of the new imperial system. 

In regard to the subjects of legislation, and to the spirit in which 
they should be treated, there seems to have been from the first a 
tacit if not a formal understanding. The currency was to be reformed 
on a rational system, with due respect for vested rights, and the 
rejection of all crude ideas. The army was to be raised to the highest 
state of efficiency consistent with the claims of civil freedom. Justice 
was to be made uniform for the whole empire, and cautiously im- 
proved rather than radically changed. The press was to receive a 
larger freedom, but a freedom which should stop far short of licence. 
The authority of the State was to be asserted against the Church, but 
without shaking the bases of religious belief. In all the other 
measures the same happy mean between rash innovation and timid 
conservatism, between the folly of iconoclasts and the folly of anti- 
quaries, seems to have been desired alike by Prince Bismarck and by 
the greater part of his working majority. It must appear, therefore, 
strictly correct to say that the conduct of such reforms, under the 
guidance of such a spirit, was equivalent to the adoption of a syste- 
matic policy, and through that to the acceptance of a distinct body 
of political doctrine. Until very recent times this view could be 
proclaimed without dissent from any side. And when to the measures 
themselves, and to the uniform moderation with which they were to 
be tempered, is added the common tendency which they followed, 
and the common object which they had in view, an avowed tendency 
toward centralization, with the object of rendering the Empire inde- 
pendent of the separate states—a programme is created, the accept- 
ance of which binds a consistent statesman as rigorously as if he 
had subscribed to the narrow creed of a single party. Without 
joining a sect one may embrace a religion, and give moral pledges of 
fidelity to its essential principles, 

By the end of the session a year ago the scheme agreed on between 
the Chancellor and his allies had, with one important exception, been 
successfully carried out. The currency, the army, the banking 
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system, the institutions of justice, all had been consolidated and 
reformed, but the finances of the Empire still shambled painfully 
along on the insufficient limbs which they had received in 1871. 
The revenues that had been surrendered to the Federal treasury fur- 
nished only a part of its necessary income, the deficiency being made 
up each year by assessments upon the states. The payment of these 
assessments, or contributions, was indeed obligatory. They were 
voted by the Diet, and the Federal Council could levy execution 
upon any member of the confederation which should refuse or neglect 
to furnish its quota. But aside from the fact that such coercion 
would have been difficult in the case of any very general resistance, 
and would, when employed, severely wrench the entire political 
machine; aside, too, from the fact that since each state was privi- 
leged to raise its quota in its own way, the power of taxation was 
really lodged elsewhere than with the Empire,—the mere existence of 
such a system was a reminder of the reserved rights of particularism, 
and a derisive commentary on the impotence of the central authority. 
The real unionists had always regarded it asa hasty device, to be 
superseded at the first opportunity. Over this question it was long 
felt that the decisive battle between centralization and state sove- 
reignty would have to be fought ; the position of parties was sharply 
defined ; the Liberals were for the fiscal independence of the Empire ; 
the Clericals defended the actual system as a safeguard of the 
federal principle; the Conservatives were sure to follow Prince 
Bismarck, and the Prince was committed by his record and his pro- 
fession to the unionist view. 

The contemplated reform was confined by the Imperial Charter 
itself to narrow limits. The existing taxes could be increased, and 
some new ones could be imposed ; but the method of indirect imposts 
was a practical necessity, and the search for the articles which 
promised, or seemed to promise, the best return, ended in an early 
decision. Coffee, or in the current jargon, the poor man’s breakfast ; 
petroleum, or his evening lamp; tobacco, or his pipe; tea, spirits, 
and some few other products, mostly necessaries ; from these it was 
almost unanimously agreed that the revenues of the empire must be 
derived, and it long seemed as if the question were only as to the 
time when the reforms should be introduced. At last even this un- 
certainty was removed by the information that the desired bill would 
be brought in during the session of 1879. 

But in December last, during the unguarded and unsuspecting 
quiet of the holiday season, Varzin sprung a rare surprise upon the 
world. The Chancellor had become a Protectionist, and as the habit 
of his nature leads him to convert his opinions with all possible 
celerity into facts, a comprehensive, energetic, and determined cam- 
paign was at once begun against the tariff system of the Empire and 
ull the traditions of the Zollverein. 
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There had been much speculation about the course of reflection 
which produced this illustrious convert, but hitherto without result. 
The Prince himself has not thrown any light upon the subject, and 
no second Busch has pictured him poring over the works of Carey, 
or spicing his table-talk with epigrams against the Cobden Club. 
But it may safely be assumed that he reached the truth in his own 
way and by his own efforts. He has little respect for authority, 
thinks out questions for himself, errs sometimes in the result, like all 
fallible beings, but when he has once formed a conclusion, whether 
sound or unsound, holds it with the tenacity and the dogmatism that 
in such men commonly attend the fruits of personal inquiry into a 
new subject. Accordingly he has shown much more enthusiasm for 
his new opinions than he ever did for the rival creed of former days. 
The late tariff system, he would doubtless explain, was accepted by 
him as part of a general scheme of public policy, and without that’ 
degree of special knowledge which would warrant him in being 
either very hostile or very friendly to it; but the resolute views 
which he now holds issue from prolonged and conscientious study. 
He was a free trader from indifference; he is a protectionist from 
conviction. But the theory behind which certain fellow converts 
among the deputies try to shelter themselves, that the country itself 
was clamorous for a change, and that the new tariff only satisfies an 
imperative popular demand, will not bear a minute examination in 
the light of facts. There had been nothing like an organized pro- 
tectionist movement. Some of the iron manufacturers were dissatis- 
fied with the tariff for reasons of natural selfishness; a petty squad 
among the farmers were in favour of corn duties; and one or two 
deputies, whom Prince Bismarck would have called theorists a few 
years ago, were in the habit of attacking free trade in annual 
speeches to which nobody listened. This was, however, the full extent 
of the so-called agitation. A protectionist party, as such, never 
existed, and there was no evidence up to the time of the Chancellor’s 
manifesto that any large proportion of the people demanded a change, 
or indeed had seriously occupied themselves with the matter at all. 
The cause was created by Bismarck alone. His brain conjured it 
forth, and he must take the responsibility for all its consequences. 

That the Free Trade tariff of the Zollverein was one of the essen- 
tial articles in the general programme of conservation and progress 
which united Prince Bismarck and his Liberal allies, and that 
according to correct parliamentary usage he ought to have discarded 
it only after a previous agreement with them, cannot be open to 
serious denial. But he took no account whatever of them or of their 
legitimate claims. Having worked out a new tariff theory to his 
own satisfaction—and we are not now concerned with the question 
whether the theory was good or bad—he issued his prospectus, pub- 
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lished his call for recruits, and did not even give the Liberals that 
decent priority which tried soldiers have a right to expect. For this 
elevated indifference to the laws of political consistency, to the 
obligation of party ties, to the common requirements of parliamentary 
life, the nineteenth century has discovered a convenient term. It is 
one of the first characteristics of a system of statesmanship which 
moralists are inclined to condemn. But when the progress of this 
purely personal enterprise is critically examined in its various stages, 
additional and even more startling points of comparison become 
plainly visible. No attempt was made to convince the educated and 
thinking classes, but, on the contrary, their superior claim to be 
heard with authority was treated, not indeed openly by the Prince 
himself so much as by the journals and speakers known to be in his 
confidence, with contempt and derision, until the conflict nearly 
reduced itself to one between the peasants and the professors, in 
which the former, with the aid of universal suffrage, were sure of 
victory. It is true that German Cesarism is of a more subtle and 
delicate texture than the French article. The Reichstag was not 
dissolved at the point of the bayonet, which was indeed unnecessary, 
but a plébiscite was nevertheless taken in an indirect fashion, and in 
the hope that the response would furnish the means for an effective 
pressure upon the deputies. 

Prince Bismarck needs of course no certificate of character. It 
seems almost presumptuous even to say that his sincerity and his 
patriotic intentions in the tariff measures are quite above suspicion ; 
that some errors, both of form and of substance, may be pardoned to 
aman of his splendid achievements; and that a candid person will 
shun the company of those ready critics who condemn unexamined 
everything which he proposes. But correct intentions and an illus- 
trious record are no pledge of infallibility, and do not dispense from 
the stern laws of political prudence. A man who has reached Prince 
Bismarck’s eminence is in some respects even more prone to error 
than a statesman who is just beginning his career. If a long series 
of triumphs has not of itself taught him an extravagant belief in 
his own judgment, he is likely to be surrounded by busy friends, who 
ply his mental processes with calculated flattery, and thus stimulate 
the production of unripe, unsound, and unwholesome fruit. The 
Chancellor is not more, but probably less, open to this influence than 
some other great men of history. He is made of robust material, 
despises the manner of the stage and the applause of the pit, and is 
a penetrating judge of human nature in all its forms. On the 
other hand, his temper, his success, and his position have combined 
to give his mind a bold and sweeping impetuosity, not always pro- 
ductive of safe ideas, and rarely found in younger politicians cautiously 
feeling their way to power. His plans deserve the special respect, 
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but not the abject submission of the country or the country’s par- 
liament. 

A deliberate and judicial study of the proposed innovation, inde- 
pendent of its illustrious author, is, however, what the country never 
gave itself the time and never showed an inclination to make. 
Addresses of adhesion began to pour in almost before the ink had 
dried on the Chancellor’s pronunciamiento. It was therefore early 
evident that the scheme was accepted on his recommendation, or, in 
other words, that the great majority of the people submitted blindly 
to the economical guidance of a statesman who had hitherto distin- 
guished himself only as the first diplomatist of Europe, and not long 
before had often confessed his ignorance of finance and all kindred 
subjects. Of the existence of such a majority there can be, I con- 
ceive, no reasonable doubt. A formal division was, of course, not 
taken, and a mathematical opinion cannot be pronounced ; but all the 
indirect evidence was in favour of the Chancellor, and if the Diet 
had proved insubordinate, he could have dissolved with perfect 
confidence in the result. 

Happily, or unhappily, such an extreme measure was not required, 
since the Diet hastened to adjust its views to those of the country. 
It surpassed even the electors themselves in the facility of its capitu- 
lation. The Government submitted a composite scheme, duties for 
protection being inseparably coupled with duties for revenue ; so that 
according to all the laws of consistency, Protectionists who were not 
also Unionists, and Unionists who were not also Protectionists, ought 
to have joined hands in opposition, and made any sweeping change 
impossible. But the disposition of parties in the House, and the 
unscrupulousness of at least one of them, came to the relief of the 
Prince. The Conservatives, although including the agricultural 
Protectionists in their ranks, were until lately regarded as staunch 
Free Traders, but taking economical reaction as the entering wedge 
of political reaction they hastened to embrace the new project ; while 
the Ultramontanes, coming mostly from industrial districts, were 
prepared to support the Government after certain constitutional con- 
cessions, in which their peculiar views should be expressed. Both 
parties were fired by hostility to the Liberals, and the Liberals, 
being in general Free Traders but Unionists, were not a little em- 
barrassed by the dilemma submitted to them. Ought they to accept 
Protection for the sake of the Imperial revenues, or to sacrifice one 
of their favourite aims through devotion to Free Trade? On this 
dilemma the party went to pieces. All the other leading groups 
voted with closed ranks for or against; but the National Liberals 
halted and hesitated, debated in secret council, and wrangled in the 
newspapers, until seeing the impossibility of united action they left 
the whole question, with characteristic indecision, to the conscience 
of each member. In the meantime, however, a new and graver issue 
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had been raised by the ingenuity of Herr Windthorst. The original 
humiliation demanded by Bismarck himself might in the end have 
been accepted by the greater part of the Liberals; but the Clerical 
leader, wishing apparently to secure for his own party and the Con- 
servatives the exclusive right, or at least all the profits, of apostasy, 
and to keep the Left out of the new coalition, brought in his consti- 
tutional proviso, which, by reserving to the states the whole excess 
of the future Imperial revenues above a fixed maximum, completely 
changed the fiscal character of the tariff scheme, and reaffirmed the 
particularist or separatist principle in a singularly odious form. The 
Diet lost the control which it had formerly enjoyed over the pro rata 
contribution, and obtained no voice in the disposition of the surplus 
which the new system was expected to yield. The surprise of the 
Liberals was intense beyond description. For a decade the Clericals, 
being in opposition, had declaimed about the rights of parliament ; 
for more than a decade the Chancellor and the Liberals had been 
tearing down one after another the bulwarks of feudal privilege and 
ecclesiastical pretension. And now a strange combination between 
the Government, the Conservatives, and the Ultramontanes was 
about to vote away the chief function of the Diet, to condemn the 
beneficent reforms of the past, and in one reckless session to reverse 
the entire Imperial policy. 

Yet even a potion thus compounded, into which each of the allies 
had put his special ingredient of bitterness, was not so unpalatable 
that a few of the Liberals did not finally accept it. Some of them 
were indeed Protectionists, and honestly relished everything except 
the political clause. But there was a small minority who, if true to 
their own principles, would have rebelled against nearly every feature 
of the bill; who were once uncompromising Free Traders, and were 
now invited to draw a commercial barrier around all the frontiers of 
the Empire; who had been leaders in the great cause of unity and 
consolidation, and were bound to resist any proposal to sacrifice even 
the smallest part of what had been so painfully acquired; who had 
been the foremost champions in the battle against Ultramontanism, 
and were little fitted by feeling or experience for a league with the 
churchmen of the Centre; and who nevertheless paid Prince Bis- 
marck the ultimate compliment of submitting to this triple degrada- 
tion, with unblushing faces, and before the eyes of all their country- 
men. 

A typical man of this class is Heinrich von Treitschke, the orator, 
professor, and historian. Almost a stranger to the English people 
in general, he cannot be quite unknown to any scholar who has 
looked into the first volume, recently published, of his national 
history ; he has discovered a glowing vigour, an epigrammatic force, 


and a skill in graphic narration, which all the canons of German 
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style condemn, and of which the language itself had’ been supposed 
incapable. As a history in the technical sense not even flattery can 
praise the work. It is rather a political brochure, audaciously ex- 
panded, or to be expanded, into some four thousand pages, and is 
made intolerable to all readers who are not Prussians by its cynical 
and flippant treatment of foreign statesmen. But Treitschke, who 
resembles Burke in the burning strength of his convictions, holds 
also party relations not unlike those into which Burke declined 
toward the end of his life. The one was swept away from his old 
associates by his hatred of the French Revolution; the other, by a 
patriotic yet fanatical theory of Prussia’s mission in the Empire. If 
this were all, indeed, the professor would not be exactly a monster. 
Every Prussian who is not a renegade, and who desires unity at all, 
is compelled alike by political reason and by filial respect to accept in 
some form or degree the hegemony of his native state, and according 
to his means to make that hegemony real and efficient. But in 
Treitschke, who is only an adopted Prussian, this theory is a passion 
as well as a conviction, and gives an irresistible bias to every word 
or act. Now delenda est Carthago may be a useful cry when the 
systematic encouragement of a national hatred is necessary to nerve 
a people for an inevitable conflict. The “Sire! Remember the 
Athenians” of the Persian king kept alive the bitter memories of 
Marathon. But to make the permanent policy of a great and com- 
plex commonwealth repose on the sounding formula of an hour, or 
even on the most elevated aspiration which, having once been realised, 
has lost its practical value, is the characteristic of a bigot or a 
dreamer, not of a serious statesman. Professor Treitschke’s bigotry 
in this matter is intellectual, not temperamental, and his visions rest 
on a gross material basis. He is the poet of national selfishness; the 
rhapsodist of mere physical achievement ; the laureate of the happy 
union between the soldier and the statesman. He writes with such 
grace, fire, and vigour, with such a. show of lofty and commanding 
patriotism, with such cogent perspicuity, with so adroit and effective 
a use of ethical forces, with such a fervent zeal for his cause, with 
such a romantic freedom from selfish personal motives, that the coarse 
and unfeeling arrogance, the essential cruelty of his political creed, 
are only perceived after a leisurely and careful examination. He is, 
in short, the founder of a school in distinction from a party—a 
school which is a special favourite of the rising generation, and 
which threatens to have even more influence in the future than it 
enjoys to-day. 

The members of this school, like the master himself, are men of 
wit and culture, and command the public attention through the 
press, the platform, and the chairs of the universities. Like him 
too they are sincerely indifferent to their own fortunes, and thus 
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acquire an undue credit with people who fail to reflect that virtue 
and wisdom, frankness and sagacity, are not always found united in 
the same person ; while a certain tone of philosophical and scientific 
liberality, a fierce hatred of intolerance in school or church, foster the 
delusion that their political views are equally free from prejudice 
and passion, that their political aims are no less lofty, generous, and 
beneficent. They are thus.enabled to teach with impunity the 
most subtle and dangerous maxims of absolutism. The chief tenet 
of their creed being that Germany must be strong, they easily 
associate external strength with internal despotism; and from this 
original fallacy to the acceptance of a dictator or a Cesar, the passage 
is never difficult. That the dictator in this case happens to be a 
Bismarck does not affect the principle. The vice of Cesarism is not 
that it selects incompetent men—which in fact it seldom does—but 
that it selects them by a false method, under the influence of popular 
frenzy, or from base motives of expected profit, at the cost of 
national dignity and self-respect, or, at best, in the terror of some 
public crisis, which invites brief expedients of relief, but leaves 
them as settled institutions of State. In the course of time the 
difference between the upright patriots who accept such expedients 
in a spirit of mistaken duty, and the adventurers who pursue only 
their own advantage, grows sensibly less; a process cf assimilation 
reduces them to a. common level of profligacy. What was once a 
reluctant acquiescence becomes a positive and hearty support, which, 
although it may still clothe its reasons in more decorous forms, is 
but little less corrupt and dissolute than the zeal of the original 
favourites. This is the process which seems to be taking place in 
Germany at the present time. The race of scholars and thinkers 
who carry over into active life the broad, manly, and invigorating 
results of liberal culture, in whom the great heroes of antique 
freedom and the noble martyrs of modern progress still arouse respect 
and excite emulation, is apparently passing away ; and in the rival 
school, under the sway of the new enlightenment, a sordid and offen- 
sive passion for mere national aggrandisement is taught as the highest 
patriotism. The doctrines of these philosophers do not even end 
with Bismarck, although they just now rally about his name and 
person, but are intended for permanent circulation through all the 
vicissitudes of cabinets and diets. Bismarck is only the best 
available instrument for the practical conduct of the scheme. They 
recognise in him the man of iron will, of approved courage, of far- 
reaching sagacity, of a character which inspires respect at home and 
fear abroad, and they have no reluctance to endow him with the 
most sweeping prerogatives; but their bounty will be no less reckless, 
their homage no less complete, if the successor of Bismarck prove to 
be equally worthy of his mission. 
AA2 
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The members of this sect who are deputies have generally sat and 
acted hitherto with the National Liberal group. A variety of 
influences drew them thither—the habits and associations of earlier 
days, when they were devoted to freedom as well as union; the 
example of that platonic regard which Bismarck himself long pro- 
fessed for the Left ; hatred of the Clericals, who could be effectually 
assailed only from that side of the House ; and the belief that too close 
relations with the Conservatives would throw suspicion upon their 
plans, offend the academic youth, and alienate the electors at the 
polls. Their policy in this false connection was, therefore, governed 
by those maxims of vulgar convenience which underlie their whole 
political system. It is an advantage for upright and honourable 
politics that this scandal has now been terminated, that the 
Imperialists will be forced to look elsewhere for a parliamentary 
domicile, and that the remaining group, once relieved of this 
seditious element, will have the opportunity for a more vigorous and 
outspoken policy. If the schism had taken place earlier, the 
advantage would have been even greater. For it must be remembered 
that the party, even when controlled by the more orthodox and 
advanced members, has never been radical in its views or violent in its 
methods ; that people did not put up their shutters when Bamberger 
harangued the House, nor hide their treasures when Forckenbeck 
resumed his place with the leaders; but that the actual policy was 
always moderate and usually harmonious. The difference between 
the two wings was rather one of theory than of practice; they 
reasoned separately, but they acted together. The one set accepted 
the decrees of Bismarck with enthusiasm in obedience to their own 
views of government, the other yielded under protest and against 
their better judgment. If Treitschke showed too much contempt for 
general ideas and noble aspirations, Lasker often sacrificed, or 
seemed to sacrifice, practical aims to a fondness for subtle refine- 
ments and sonorous declamation. But since the latter was a more 
active and influential leader and a better representative of the tone, 
the temper, the character of the Liberals, his faults, like his virtues, 
may fairly be ascribed to the whole party. Schiller has an admirable 
essay on the naive in poetry,—a favourite topic with German 
authors. If he were alive to-day he would find in the National 
Liberals a splendid illustration of naiveté in politics. They are too 
innocent, too pure, too honest; too full of confidence in human 
nature; too fond of unctuous phrases; too much inclined to be 
satisfied with the enunciation of political truths while neglecting 
the means of carrying them into effect; too prodigal of present 
opportunities through a blind dependence on the future; too 
childlike and credulous; too meek, patient, and forgiving; too 
ignorant of the stern realities of parliamentary warfare, and of that 
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great rule of civic prudence which Demosthenes gave to the world. 
For the elevated purity of its motives the party deserves universal 
respect, but they would not be corrupted by a slight admixture of 
political discernment. When great interests are put in question, 
even fatuity becomes a vice. Of two courses, one. The party 
might openly have proclaimed themselves supporters sans phrase of 
Bismarck, and the world would have found the choice, if not praise- 
worthy, at least easy to understand, and susceptible of a certain 
defence. Or they might have been inflexibly true to their opinions, 
spurning every offer of compromise, which would have been both 
consistent and commendable. But to profess Liberal principles in 
the mass while voting them away in detail, to reason from abstract 
general propositions while blindly supporting a personal policy, to 
argue with Lasker and Bennigsen while acting with Treitschke and 
Gneist—such a policy, whether due to weakness, to timidity, to 
inexperience, to ambition, to false cunning, or to actual depravity, 
could not fail to have a deplorable effect upon the tone of public life, 
and to be overtaken in the end by a bitter retribution. That this 
disaster may prove to be an ultimate benefit to the country is not the 
merit but the good fortune of the.Liberals. 

The history of the late session offers, therefore, but little to com- 
mend. Even the purification of their ranks by the Liberals, the 
recovery of their freedom of action, and the opportunity of a more 
spirited and fearless course, will not much change the complexion of 
public affairs in the immediate future—will not intimidate Bismarck, 
or shake the purpose of his allies. The next few years belong to the 
statesman who knew his own mind, who had a well-ascertained plan 
of action, and carried it triumphantly through while the Liberals 
were balancing and posturing before the public. In Germany, as 
elsewhere, people respect talent, decision, and audacity. They like 
these qualities at any time; but when they see them united ina 
Bismarck, the author of nearly everything that makes their condition 
in Europe tolerable, the spectacle is as novel to their political ex- 
perience as it is fatal to their political virtue. 

For the moment, therefore, the vigour of German constitutional 
freedom is paralysed by the authority of a single great man, and by 
the influence of theories which centre about his name or reflect his 
views of government. The fame of Bismarck, the rhetoric of 
Treitschke, the sophisms of protection, are forces which the Liberals 
will find it hard to meet in the open field. But the Government 
have even another ally, a passive one, it is true, yet not the less 
efficient, in what may be called the political ennui of the country. 
I believe I do not mistake the phenomena of public feeling in Ger- 
many ; I have observed them for a considerable time and with no 
little care. It seems to me that the frequent parliaments and the 
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copious legislation of the past few years have brought the Germans 
to that stage of exhaustion where disgust and nausea are easily 
aroused, and that a reaction is setting in, which may seriously im- 
pair the utility, if not change the outward form, of the Diet. A 
symptom like this is reported even from America, where the people 
breathe a sigh of relief at the end of every session. In Germany 
the feeling is less intense, and is rather negative than positive. The 
diets are not regarded as dangerous, otherwise they would be 
abolished at once ; but merely as superfluous, since they have only to 
accept the measures prepared for them by a superior intelligence. 
If they were hostile to Bismarck they would be enemies of the State, 
but since they only form his chorus, they are burdens upon the 
people. This is the alternative with which the easy-going, good- 
natured, dull country Philistines puzzle their brains when they find 
their newspaper full of debates, or when their member comes down 
for his annual speech; to them its logic is faultless. But it is a 
question whether its appearance at so early a date was foreseen even 
by the Prince himself. It will be recollected that he once declared, 
in the course of the late session, that he established parliamentary 
institutions with the Empire not because he had any original fancy 
for them, but because he thought them advisable in the cireum- 
stances; and that if a despotism had seemed to promise better, he 
would have recommended that with equal readiness. The declara- 
tion has been condemned as cynical, and cynical in one sense it 
unquestionably was, though highly sagacious in another. But did 
not Bismarck, while correctly interpreting the popular impulses of 
the time, ascribe to them a force and an endurance which they have 
not subsequently shown themselves to possess? There can be but 
one reason why the Prince thought a popular representation advis- 
able, namely, because it was a popular representation—because it 
expressed the voice of the country in its own affairs; and some con- 
cession in this particular was thought to be indispensable. He was 
not the man to see in the deputies of universal suffrage the selected 
wisdom of the country. For him they were not the mediores ¢t 
optimi terre, whose counsel would be conducive to ripe and salutary 
legislation, or anything except a mob of barristers and country 
squires, destitute of political training, and altogether too fond of 
talking. But he never expected that the electors, or any consider- 
able number of them, would eventually learn to share this unflatter- 
ing view. That under the influence of Bismarck’s prestige the 
people would suffer themselves to be deceived as to the real authority 
of the Reichstag, as to its actual weight in the politics of the Empire, 
was not so violent a supposition; but that they would become care- 
less even of the forms of parliamentary control, and would repudiate 
even the fiction that the laws are the utterance of their will—this 
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hypothesis would have affronted every law of probability. And yet 
in what other way shall be explained the grave and ominous apathy 
which has settled over the country ? It may not be very deep or 
very solid. The passions called forth by the recent session, and the 
sharp contrasts promised at the coming election, may pierce and dis- 
pel it, and re-awaken a watchful public spirit. But at present there 
are few signs of such a revival. The country is acquiescent even 
beyond Bismarck’s own demands; and stigmatizes as “ pessimism ” 
every attempt to rouse it from its stupor, to anticipate the schemes 
of reaction, to save the vigour, energy, and independence of the 
parliamentary system. 

Hope for the future must, therefore, be sought, if at all, less in 
the firmness of the Liberal voters than in the moderation of the 
Chancellor and his colleagues. But do appearances invite even that 
form of confidence ? The programme for the next session is not yet 
completely known, and perhaps not completely formed, so that it 
would be premature to speculate on or fromit. But the first article, 
like an advance guard, has already appeared on the field, and in- 
trenched itself with an air of cold defiance in the face of the Diet 
and of public opinion. The adoption of biennial sessions and 
biennial budgets may evidently in some circumstances be a wise 
measure of practical relief. Several of the American States have 
introduced the system, and it is not reported that civil or political 
freedom has suffered, while certain other interests have decidedly 
gained by the change. A plan to extend the normal duration of a 
legislature may be innocuous if made at the right time and in the 
right spirit; but as in English history there was a memorable crisis 
when the liberties of the country required more, not less, frequent 
meetings of Parliament, and another when they seemed to depend on 
more, not less, frequent elections, so in Germany the present hour is 
not one in which the Diet can safely give up any further privilege, 
or one in which an attack upon those privileges by the Government 
can be ascribed to friendly solicitude or real affection, A session 
which opens with the Gag Law, though but as a project, and ends 
with the Franckenstein proviso, formally incorporated into the 
Tariff Act, has already humbled the Diet sufficiently before the 
world. To exact further sacrifices is heartless and wicked cruelty. 
But while no doubt remains that the. new scheme will be strenuously 
pressed by the Government, it is scarcely less probable that the Diet 
will meet it with prompt hospitality, and that the country will even 
approve the motives which inspired its presentation. Itis, however, 
not from the Empire, but from Prussia; not from Bismarck as 
Chancellor, but from Bismarck as Minister-President, that reaction 
will first demand a programme. What along array of errors must 
here be repaired! The educational and ecclesiastical measures of 
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Dr. Falk, whose transcendent merits failed to save him from igno- 
minious dismissal, the series of administrative reforms, which even 
Eulenburg refused to interrupt, and all the liberal features that 
have been engrafted upon institutions and arrangements of State, 
are notoriously obnoxious to the new Ministers, and will have a con- 
spicuous place in the forthcoming plan of action. Without the 
consent of the House of Deputies, of course, no laws can be actually 
repealed, and the present House is far more Liberal than the 
Reichstag. But in September or October new elections will be 
held, of which the issue is highly uncertain. It can only be pre- 
dicted that the Left will gain no constituencies, and that any dis- 
turbance of the centre of gravity will be at least not unfavourable 
to the Government. But reaction need not wait for the Diet. A 
Prussian Minister has a broad field of action, and to an extent un- 
known elsewhere, except in Russia, can create a “policy” by purely 
executive measures. Many of Dr. Falk’s educational reforms were 
effected in this way; and although the Diet happened to be in 
sympathy with him, there is nothing to prevent their repeal by a 
minister to whom the Diet is irreconcilably hostile. It is probable, 
therefore, that the tendency and the aims of the new Ministers will 
first be revealed in administrative acts, and that the measures which 
require the aid of legislation will be more cautiously approached. 

In conclusion, however, the gravest reflection suggested to me by 
the recent course and the present posture of affairs concerns not 80 
much the policy which will henceforth be pursued under Bismarck, 
as the situation in which Germany will find itself after him. The 
fortunes of the Empire have always depended on him to an extent 
which a distant observer can hardly comprehend. In the future he 
will stand absolutely alone, for he has not only alienated the great 
Liberal party, which commands after him the highest political 
talent of the country, has not only dismissed one after another the 
great Ministers Delbriick, Camphausen, Falk, and put in their 
places a trio of insignificant clerks blindly and slavishly devoted to 
himself, but he has even been the indirect means of driving into re-. 
tirement the only man whom independent opinion had fixed upon 
as his eventual successor. One can understand the reluctance of 
the Germans to part with Bismarck. One can understand and 
heartily commend the forbearance with which they treat his faults, 
especially since they have zealously striven to make their institu- 
tions solid and permanent. But institutions are worthless without 
men to work them ; and there is something appalling in the neglect, 
whether from carelessness or despair, to make any provision for the 
inevitable crisis that; must arise when Bismarck is no more. The 
system which has just been adopted, aggravates the crime because 
it isolates the Prince still more from all possible successors. 


Hersert Tvurtye. 
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Seveca in his later years was fond of the sentiment that all the sages, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Theophrastus, and Chrysippus, had bidden their 
disciples enter public life, and none of them had entered it himself. And 
as he wished to retire himself, he found it easy to conclude that the 
sages were not serious, or at least that they only meant their precept 
to apply to an ideal, imaginary state of things; that very likely 
public life was the true sphere for a wise man when his virtues were 
useful to others and did not expose him to danger, just as a wise man 
might well go to sea if there were no storms or sunken rocks. It 
might seem singular that men who are not remarkable for success in 
the management of temporal affairs should undertake to advise others 
in the conduct of life. When Mr. Emerson published a volume of 
essays on that subject, he laughed in his preface at his own presump- 
tion, because his garden would have been a wilderness if admiring 
neighbours had not kept it in order for him. This was better than 
Confucius and Mencius, who both stood too much upon their dignity 
to keep long in office anywhere, and yet were quite sure that the 
pettiest prince who would make them, or a philosopher much inferior 
to them, prime minister with full powers, would be rewarded by 
being placed at the head of the empire. At the present day that 
empire is governed by functionaries who gain their positions by 
passing examinations in the doctrines of those unsuccessful poli- 
ticians, or buying certificates that they have passed them. Appa- 
rently the chiefs of a peculiarly simple and practical society 
convinced themselves that people who practise the art of success 
cannot be expected to teach the theory. 

We hear, indeed, of wise men who were able to teach their wisdom, 
but they flourished commonly before the rise of literature. Leelius 
and Coruncanius and Cato the Elder were wise, and walked daily in 
the forum, to be consulted not merely as to how to manage a lawsuit, 
but as to whether to buy a farm, or how to marry a daughter; and 
King Solomon in all his glory sat upon his throne and spake three 
thousand proverbs. But few of the proverbs of King Solomon would 
have reached us, if it had not been for the men of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, who copied them out. Lelius and Coruncanius left their 
fame to be transmitted by tradition to the days of Cicero, with whom 
it would have died a natural death, unless his patriotism had led him 
to exalt them above the seven wise men of Greece (who also are 
known chiefly by some short proverbs not very astonishing nowadays). 
Cato the Elder, though he wrote a book on farming that seems 
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to have been quite as instructive for the period as the maxims of 
Poor Richard, was remembered for his exemplary life, which gave 
him so much legitimate food for his vanity, and for his success in 
decrying the nobility, rather than for his book. 

Perhaps the essays of Bacon and the sayings of Goethe might be 
cited as really great books of practical wisdom, written by men who 
had attained large practical success. But even these seem like 
exceptions that prove the rule. Bacon was always easily discouraged 
in his practical career, and his final conviction was that he was “fitter 
to hold a book than to play a part”! Goethe let his practical func- 
tions drop when he had made sure of the consideration which was 
more readily paid to the titular privy councillor of Weimar than to 
the first poet of Germany ; and the court theatre of Weimar did not 
thrive in a material sense under his direction. One might almost 
say that the nature of both was so large that they were able to act what, 
in most, stays at the point of idle castle building. Bacon imagined he 
was acquiring a position which would enable him to get research 
endowed, and the indispensable encyclopedia compiled ; Goethe, in all 
things more fortunate, imagined that he was exemplifying on a safe 
and limited scale the practical application of ideal wisdom. Still, 
although Bacon and Goethe were probably intended by nature to 
study the world rather than to act in it, they gained a sort of success 
by forcing their vast theoretical ability to bear practical fruit. There 
are other men, like Antiphon and Raleigh and Machiavelli and 
Maitland of Lethington, who would have succeeded much better if 
they had not been too clever. They owe their failure among their 
contemporaries to the perverse insight which gives them a false 
reputation with posterity. Guicciardini was a thriving and success- 
ful politician, and regarded Machiavelli as a reckless, violent young 
man, who could not keep from compromising himself, both in his 
books and in his conduct. But north of the Alps Machiavelli’s 
cynical effrontery, which left right and wrong wholly out of political 
calculations, has always passed for the profoundest cunning. A 
man who is fairly on a level with his contemporaries in practical 
things, is able to astonish them by being ahead of the age in matters 
of speculation, although, unless the speculation is touched with some 
contagious passion, it simply loosens a man’s hold upon life. Leth- 
ington took a positive view of politics in a theological age, and his 
reward was to be beheaded, after drifting into the service of Queen 
Mary, when she in turn had thrown herself into her last part as a 
confessor, soon to be a martyr, for Catholicism. Raleigh was a man 
of splendid ability. All his life he passed for one of the greatest 
Englishmen, at a time when great Englishmen were many. Yet he 
never attained to be more than the Captain of the Queen’s Guards 
and the planter of Virginia, which, directly at any rate, brought 
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little profit though much glory. Perhaps Bacon was thinking of 
him and Essex when he said that it was a common error to value 
intimate access to princes, and the reputation of popularity, for their 
own sake, since both are dangerous, and, unless skilfully handled to 
further ends, bring nothing but barren envy. 

If men who havea reputation for wisdom are seldom wise for them- 
selves, it is almost the same with nations. The Hindus have never 
had a civilisation to boast of, but their books of practical prudence, 
founded upon various applications of the beast epic, have started from 
Persia, and gone the tour of the civilised world. Medieval Germany 
was not highly civilised compared with France or Italy, but the 
German fable of Reynard the Fox passed from one land to another 
in the Middle Age as the best allegory of the seamy side of things. 
In the later Middle Age, when the seamy side of things was 
most prominent, it was the German story of Tyl Owl Glass that 
travelled, while the admirable farce of Patelin stayed at home. 
Again, when we pass from the wisdom of chap-books to the wisdom 
of proverbs, it is still the same thing. No country in the world is 
richer in wise proverbs than Spain, which bought two generations of 
supremacy at the price of three centuries of exhaustion. Israel was 
wise in literature; and now that it has been dispersed among the 
nations and scattered among the countries, it has become wise in 
conduct too; but when the people dwelt in their own land, their 
own wise men condemned their folly. And since then the Hebrew 
intellect has added little to the theory of conduct, though it has 
excelled in applying it. 

The most striking thing about the Hebrew beoks of wisdom is 
their magnificent persistent optimism. There is not a trace to be 
found in them of the problem which vexes the soul of psalmist and 
prophet, the apparent prosperity of the wicked. We might read 
the Proverbs, and the Book of Wisdom, and the Son of Sirach, and 
even the Preacher for ever, without suspecting that the plain way 
to success is to be sceptical and cynical, unscrupulous and hard. 
Instead, we always find the fool and the ungodly coupled together 
when the ungodly is mentioned at all. In the Book of Wisdom it 
is just admitted that the wicked are able to persecute the righteous, 
but they are forced to confess themselves fools at last, though they 
have a plausible theory of their behaviour. “Our life is short and 
tedious, and in the death of a man there is no remedy 
are born at all adventure, and we shall be hereafter as though we 
had never been; for the breath in our nostrils is as smoke and a 
little spark is the moving of our heart, which being extinguished, 
our body shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit shall vanish as 
the soft air, and our name shall be forgotten in time, and no man 
shall have our works in remembrance, and our life shall pass away 
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as the trace of a cloud Come on, therefore, let us enjoy the 
good things that are present.” In the opinion of the writer, they 
are abandoned to this musical sophistry as a punishment for their 
discontent; for the Lord “will be found of them that tempt Him 
not, and showeth himself unto such as do not distrust Him; for fro- 

for wisdom is a loving 
spirit, and will not acquit a blasphemer of his thoughts.” But 
the difficulty only arises late. One might say that it was a criti- 
cism of the cynical behaviour to which the pessimism of the 
Preacher might lead a soft, base nature. In the earlier books 
it is taken for granted that all serious and intelligent people will 
naturally respect what is respectable. The great difficulty in the 
path of the aspirant is simply his own laziness and frivolity, not 
the complexity of outward conditions, not the possibilities of 
anarchical success. It is from this point of view that we must 
explain the starting point, ‘The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom: a good understanding have all they that do there- 
after.” The novice has to be turned to attention and effort by 
religion, and this done, he will probably go straight. There is 
always the feeling that wilfulness is wrong and perilous. ‘‘ There 
is a way that seemeth right to a man, but the end thereof is the way 
of death. . . . A wise man feareth and departeth from evil, but the fool 


rageth and isconfident.”” There is practically no doubt that if a man 
can get to work in a proper spirit, he will succeed well enough : “ In 
all labour there is profit.” ‘The hand of the diligent shall be made 
fat, but the talk of the lips tendeth to penury.’”’ “The crown of the 
wise is their riches.” And, again, “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business ? he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand before mean 


men.” There are not many safety-valves, like “‘ Better a little with 


the fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith ;” 
“‘The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just ;” “‘ Wealth gotten 
by vanity shall diminish, but he that gathereth by labour shall 
increase.” 

But the wise seem not careful to answer in such matters; they 
uniformly treat wisdom as its own best reward, and folly as its own 
worst punishment. For once that they say “Shame shall be the 
promotion of fools,” they say many times, “ The foolishness of fools is 
folly.” ‘The wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way ; but 
the folly of fools is deceit.” Moral distinctions seem still to have some- 
thing of the freshness of novelty ; it is a pleasure to dwell upon them 
and to view them in their simplest form. There is nothing in the 
Proverbs anywhere that goes deeper than “ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” At 
the same time there is no abandon or enthusiasm about the Hebrew 
code of conduct. We meet again and again with maxims like, “ He 
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that hateth suretyship is sure; ” ‘So long as thou doest good unto 
thyself, men will speak good of thee ;” although there is a clear sense, 
too, that cheating and stinginess never pay in the long-run. “ There 
is that withholdeth more than is need, but it tendeth to poverty ;” 
“There is a sore disease that I have seen under the sun, and it is 
common among men; riches kept by the owners thereof to their 
hurt; such riches perish through evil travail.’ 

But the economical situation was not far enough advanced to 
make honest riches common; diligence and temper and discretion, 
keeping out of quarrels and out of poverty and debt, is really the 
practical object for a wise man. This makes it the more surprising 
that the general conception of wisdom should be so exalted. It is a 
complete contrast and converse to Goethe’s aphorism that Napoleon 
was cynical and positive in speech, because he lived and acted 
wholely in the idea. This was the reason of his impatient contempt 
for ideologues, who talked and theorised where they were not able to 
act. Of course Napoleon had a right to be angry with men who 
were intruding into what they had not seen, and paid his own 
tribute to idealism, as Goethe observes, at St. Helena. But still the 
immense earnestness of the Hebrews on one side of their subject is 
curious when we consider what a modest view they took of the other. 
The Hebrew wise man has not the prestige of a hero of Plutarch 
or of Dr. Smiles, to say nothing of St. Anthony, or even of Diogenes. 
But while they refrain from speaking highly of themselves or their 
life, they cannot speak highly enough of wisdom. 

“Counsel is mine and sound wisdom: I am understanding and 
have strength. By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. 
By me princes rule and nobles, all the judges of the earth. I 
love them that love me; and those that seek me early shall find me. 
Riches and honour are with me; durable riches and righteousness.’’ 
There are critics who think all this magnificence an afterthought, 
and assure us that the introduction to Proverbs is much the latest 
part of the book. But let us hear the Son of Sirach :— 

‘‘ Wisdom shall praise herself, and shall glory in the midst of her 
people. In the congregation of the Most High shall she open her 
mouth, and triumph before her judges. I came out of the mouth of 
the Most High, and covered the earth asacloud. I dwelt in high 
places, and my throne is in a cloudy pillar. I alone compassed the 
circuit of the heaven and walked in the bottom of the deep.” 

The same man wrote, without any apparent sense of incongruity, 
“Tf thou hast been forced to eat, arise, go forth, vomit, and thou shalt 
have rest. . . . Cocker thy child and he shall make thee afraid: play 
With him and he will bring thee to heaviness: bow down his neck 
while he is young, and beat him on the sides while he is a child, 
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lest he wax stubborn and: be ‘disobedient unto thee, and so bring 
sorrow upon thy heart.” 

The Son of Sirach is execedingty: full upon all questions of manners 
and prudence—the management of servants, of women, of property, 
of expense, of acquaintance, and throughout the tone is of cheerful, 
shrewd good-nature, and modesty in dealing with others, and of 
deep inward complacency for himself. 

In one thing he is an illiberal thinker; he does not think that it 
is everybody’s business to be wise; there is only not a physical dis- 
tinction drawn between the righteous and sinners. There is much 
less exhortation to the sinful than in Proverbs, and much more 
observation of their propensities. Besides there is a broad line 
between the cultivated and the uncultivated, which does not coin-’ 
cide with the line between the rich and the poor, but with the line 
between leisure and handicraft. ‘The wisdom of a learned man 
cometh by opportunity of leisure; and he that hath little business 
shall become wise.” Then after enumerating the social services of 
husbandmen, carpenters, carvers, smiths, and potters, “ all these trust 
in their hands, and every one is wise in his work. Without these 
cannot a city be inhabited, and they shall not dwell where they will, 
or go up and down ; they shall not be sought for in public councils, 
nor sit high in the congregations; they shall not sit on the judges’ 
seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment; they cannot. declare 
justice and judgment, and they shall not be found where parables are 
spoken. But they will maintain the‘ state of the world, and their 
desire is in the work of their craft.” At first sight this seems a 
glaring contradiction of the experience of :Athens, which the Son of 
Sirach might have known, and the experience of Florence, which he 
could not know ; and it is hardly an answer that Antioch and Alex- 
andria were greater cities, and that he was of the same mind as 
Plato and Aristotle, whom he would have thought wiser than 
Thucydides. In fact the quickness of wit and versatility of 
resource that are glorified in the speech of Pericles have only a very 
remote connection with a steady grasp on fixed principles, and a 
methodical application ofa definite system of rules. And these have 
to be taught and learnt at leisure ; and these were what the Son of 
Sirach meant by wisdom. The shrewd inconstancy of the clever 
democrats who never adhered to unsuccessful leaders or policies 
would have shocked him; if he had read the debate over the fate of 
Melos, or even- Mytilene, he would: have said, “The knowledge of 
wickedness is not wisdom, neither at any time the counsel of'sinners 
prudence.” Not that he was a rigorist by any means. “He that 
hath understanding, will please great men.” “He that pleaseth 
great men, shall get pardon for iniquity.” 
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On one side his ideal is a courtier like Commines, always dis- 
creet enough to be valued and respected by superiors less wise than 
himself; on the other side it is a sage like the Brahmin who declined 
a piece of Sanskrit taskwork the Indian Government pressed him to 
undertake, on the ground that it was beneath his dignity ; and when 
the authorities hinted at his poverty, replied that he had a hundred a 
year, and could live as he wanted on fifty. Or if this is a trifle too 
egotistic a picture, we may turn to the sublime old age of Mencius 
when he had found that to be ruler of the empire was not one of 
the three things in which the superior man delights, and that draw- 
ing to himself all the most intelligent persons of the empire, and 
being able to teach and nourish them was. In general, Hebrew 
wisdom does not pique itself upon consistency; it is only careful to 
hold fast the foundation of self-control, self-respect and reverence, 
and then feels a certain pleasure in accumulating aphorisms on both 
sides of any question; there is no discussion, but plenty of materials 
for it, and one feels that if much of the Son of Sirach’s teaching is 
secondhand, he is like Horace—“ Nullius addietus jurare in verba ma- 
gistri.” In another way too Horace is like him. That charming poet 
never quite decided between the rival charms of the life of a courtier 
and the life of a hermit. He might have been secretary to Augustus, 
and after all he felt that it was the crown of his life to have been 
the friend of the best men of his day, and he valued their worth 
all the more for their high station. We cannot say that he was 
mercenary ; one of the wisest things in his life in his own judgment 
was his resolution to take nothing from Mecenas but one poor little 
farm ; and when Meecenas grew troublesome and querulous, he could 
parade his independence without offence. There can be no doubt 
that the sort of success in life that Horace or Prosper Mérimée 
gained, is the sort of success which it is easiest for a clever and 
amiable man to gain by planning for it. There is a certain degree 
of cynicism inseparable from the idea of planning one’s lifeat all; it 
implies that one has no constraining impulses, no absorbing ties, 
which would distract a man from his own prospects and his own 
character. And this cynicism is itself rather a recommendation to 
people who have got to the top of the tree, and have a little inclina- 
tion to look down upon everything; and it is rather an obstacle 
to attaining purely practical independent success. A deliberate 
inquiry into the question what to do, and how to do it, is very apt 
to lead to the question whether anything is quite worth doing, 
and there are few records of any large practical success in busi- 
ness or war, or politics, or art, without an imperative consistent 
craving to do some definite thing. There is no sounder rule for the 
practical man than Cromwell’s—One never goes so far as when one 
does not know where one is going: or the counsel which was given 
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to Dante in Paradise to follow his star. And so one notices in all the 
great men of action a certain vein of personal non-rational belief, 
even when they sat as loose to contemporary orthodoxy as Cesar. 
And this does not perceptibly impair the soundness of their practical 
judgment. The late A. T. Stewart was never seduced into bolster- 
ing up unsound connections, because he had persuaded himself that 
luck depended upon having the same orangewoman’s stall outside 
his place of business. 

It is not every talent that is attractive: Virgil, for instance, was 
too absorbed in his work to be intimate in Mecenas’ circle, where 
Horace hints that they laughed a little at him behind his back, and 
the obstreperous self-assertion of Propertius did him no good. 
Horace’s philosophy of life is a philosophy for the use of depend- 
ants who wish to retain their self-possession and self-respect, and there- 
fore must be ready to resume their independence. They must not 
let themselves fall into the attitude of competing beggars for the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table: if they want anything, 
the way to get it is not to ask for it. Perhaps Horace had got all he 
wanted for himself so long, that it was easy for him to look at things 
too much from the patron’s point of view; he knew which kind of 
dependant a patron would like and approve, but patrons are some- 
times like the public at large and put off what they approve with 
chill praise. If we were to count up dependants who have thriven 
best, we should find that they commonly understood how to be 
troublesome as well as how to be useful, and were cleverer or, at any 
rate, more energetic than their patrons. And even Horace does not 
think the patron will necessarily be of a higher nature: he expects 
the patron to correct his dependant for the faults he allows in him- 
self. But the dependant must never drift into disputes with his 
patron about trifles, or assert his own tastes against his; the only 
point where it is worth while to make a stand is in defence of a 
friend of one’s own introducing. Another very important principle 
is not to expect too much. There was a certain Iccius who was collector 
of the estates of Agrippa, in Sicily, and had a library of Greek 
philosophy, and once was rash enough to think of making his for- 
tune by joining the Arabian expedition. Horace is very firm with 
him, and tells him that his place as Agrippa’s collector is all that he 
ought to wish for. It is important to settle down as soon as possible 
to tranquil enjoyment, and not leave life till one is old. 

This is one of the most marked contrasts between the moral philo- 
sophy of Horace and the Son of Sirach. The latter holds, to be sure, 
that it is well to remember the latter end as a reason for enjoying the 
good things of this life, but he does not apply the thought to the young. 
According to him youth is the time of moral discipline and self-con- 
quest ; his motto for the young is, “He that departeth from plea- 
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sures crowneth his life.”’ Horace’s is, “‘ Hither bid them bring 
the wine and perfume, and the flowers of the dear rose that fadeth 
soon, while we have goods and youth to give us leave.” Accord- 
ing to Horace, who anticipates herein the general judgment of 
the uninstructed common sense of Christendom, the time for moral 
discipline is old age. He was not exactly the inventor of the theory ; 
it was anticipated in a saying of Hesiod, ‘‘ Work for the young, and 
counsel for them of ripe age, and prayers for the old;”’ but he is 
almost the first to formulate it in Roman society.- Catullus believes 
in amusing himself when he is young, but he does not believe in 
reforming when he is old. And Horace is perfectly serious about 
reforming; he has the same objection to hoary vice as the Son of 
Siraeh, and his last words bid those who are unable to mend to 
leave the world betimes— 


** Lest youth that wears 
Its motley better, kick thee down the stairs.” 


Not that he recommends young men to neglect themselves ; he thinks 
that sedulous watchfulness, self-examination, and good resolutions 
are all very appropriate remedies for the faults which are not plea- 
sant to commit. And after all this is the largest class of faults; it 
is only wine and love in which Horace preaches self-indulgence ; 


waste, and spite, and bad temper, and castle-building, and ambition, 
and worry, do no good, and should be checked at once; every one 
should try from the first to find out his proper place in the world, 
and keep to it without fidgeting himself by comparisons with the lot 
of others. According to Horace this last was the prevailing folly of 
his contemporaries; according to Loyola it was the great temptation 
of penitents in his day to think that they would have attained salva- 
tion more easily in some other vocation. 

Horace was almost the last student who mastered the art of life as 
a liberal art in antiquity. Phedrus, with all his shrewdness and 
bonhommie, is servile; and Cato the Grammarian, popular as he was 
in the Middle Ages, reminds modern readers too strongly of copy- 
books. His advice savours too much of his virtuous intentions and 
too little of real observation of life. It is clear from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and other writers of the fourth century, that observers 
of life had been driven to study what was lucky rather than what 
was prudent; because their general experience had convinced them 
that such luck as was then in the world told for a good deal, while 
such prudence as there was told for very little. In the Middle Ages 
prudence regains something of its proper powers, but it is a prolix, 
and so to say a lavish prudence: the mediwval wise man almost 
seems to have no other distinction than that he isa man of medita- 

(1) “ Rejoice, young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 


thy youth,” is one of the many audacities of the Preacher. 
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tion and of maxims. He talks about it, and about it, and there is always 
some sense in his talk; but there is a feeling, never more conspi- 
cuous than in the Italy of the fifteenth century, that a great many 
wise men speak without thinking in order to gain time to think 
without speaking. Commines is on the very verge of passing out 
of the Middle Ages into modern times, or at all events into the time 
of the Renaissance, and his judgment is almost always right. We 
can see that nearly all that he condemns is foolish, nearly all that he 
approves is wise; and yet, though his judgments are often elaborate 
enough, we feel as if they were superficial; he never tells us why 
the enterprises of Louis XI. were in themselves more feasible than 
those of Charles the Bold; he only impresses us with his own strong 
conviction that somehow or other the rash cunning of the one was 
safer than the rash obstinacy of the other. 

When we come to Bacon we feel that we have left the Middle 
Ages and even the Renaissance behind: yet we have not come to the 
modern world either. We might say that he has not advanced to 
it; we might say he has not come down to it. There is a great deal 
in Harvey’s criticism on the first part of the Novum Organum, that 
the Lord Chancellor wrote on natural philosophy like a Lord Chancel- 
lor, and in King James’s criticism that he was not philosopher enough 
himself to understand his discourses on law. Bacon’s greatness of 
mind showed itself in always being perceptibly above his business: 
instead of doing what was possible at the moment, he was always 
planning some larger task to be taken in hand when he could count 
upon suitable collaboration. 

He was content with nothing short of an exhaustive theory of 
success in private and public life, with a preliminary treatise on the 
formation of character, which he called the Georgics of the mind. He 
was too magnificently hopeful to inquire whether there was not 
something impossible in a science which had been left undiscovered 
so long, though its subject was so close to human interest, and forced 
itself upon human observation. The Greeks had already discussed 
the question whether virtue was teachable, and Aristotle had summed 
up the controversy by the decision that only students who were well 
grounded in the practice of morals could profit by instruction in the 
theory. It did not occur to him that any thing was needed for the 
preliminary training beyond diligence and consistency on the part of 
parents and guardians. This really carries us after all as far as it is 
easy or safe to go. Conduct is much more an affair of habit than of 
inclination, and of impulse than of calculation: people do what has to be 
done without stopping to think if they like it, or protest that they wish 
they had not got to do it, and do it all the same, though perhaps a 
little the worse. Their activity, what there is of it, works itself out 
so far as circumstances permit in any wholesome or unwholesome 
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direction it may have taken, without much reflection upon the ques- 
tion whether it is ideally worth while to do as they are doing. If 
a man’s occupation provides him with what he has come to think 
necessaries, or he is provided with these by something else than 
work, he pursues it quite contentedly, although it is of very little 
use to the world, and although he may not be succeeding in it. 

The knowledge which is really useful to us—more useful than the 
knowledge of what a disinterested, public-spirited spectator will 
praise us for, more useful than the knowledge of the probable con- 
sequences of our actions to ourselves and others, more useful than 
the knowledge of our own capacity—is different from all these, it is 
the knowledge of other men, how far they are likely to further or 
hinder us in doing what we already tend to do. This will help us 
to choose among our tendencies. We need to know which of them 
we shall be able to impose if we are strong, in which we shall have 
sympathy if we are gregarious, in which we shall be protected if we 
are feeble, in which we shall be left unmolested if we are insignificant. 
All other knowledge, especially self-knowledge, is only profitable to 
check us if we are going to ruin, and to paralyse us if we were going 
to do pretty well. ‘ He that regardeth the wind shall not sow, and 
he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” ‘A man,” as Goethe 
says, ‘‘must overrate himself a little, perhaps more than a little (if 
he thinks of himself at all), if he is to come up to all the expecta- 
tions entertained of him.” The valuable self-knowledge is negative 
rather than positive. A man must not think he can do what he 
cannot, he must not think what he can do impossible: but the 
prolonged contemplation which is needed to bring any man to a 
clear sense of his powers and their limits is a drag on activity for 
the time, and issues in either despondency or an overweening con-— 
fidence, which at first is often a valuable weapon, and ends by 
becoming a snare. ‘They measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves among themselves, have not attained unto 
righteousness.” 

Now Bacon had made his way by no spontaneous fitness for high 
place, but by diligently studying himself and all the people who 
he hoped would help him. When he was first in Parliament le 
seems to have offended his colleagues by what would nowadays be 
called viewiness, and when he had established his parliamentary 
position he compromised his career at Court by a futile display of 
independence, intended to show that he had parliamentary influence 
with which it would be well to reckon. The consequences of this 
miscalculation involved him in another. Essex thought him ill- 
used, as he was, and Bacon long looked to Essex to push his for- 
tunes, and had at last the misfortune of making his peace with the 
Court at the expense of his patron, upon whom he had bestowed 
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much good advice, so useless that he naturally took credit afterwards 
for having given him much more which he had carefully prepared 
and found it hopeless to deliver at the time. Even when he had 
placed his wonderful powers of plausible and persuasive statement at 
the disposition of the Government to convince the public that a 
sufficiently seditious pronunciamiento against the ministry was really 
high treason against Queen Elizabeth, his progress was slow com- 
pared with his abilities. He constantly saw duller men promoted over 
his head, and was disappointed of promotion which he expected so 
confidently as to put his men into new clothes, whereupon when 
the post in question (the headship of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries) was finally filled up, a wag remarked that Sir Walter had 
the Wards and Sir Francis had the Liveries. He was driven very 
much against his will to try what detraction would do for him, and 
when at last his perseverance was rewarded, he soon lost the favour 
of Buckingham by not backing Coke against his wife and daughter 
as strongly as Buckingham wished, and was made the scapegoat of 
the general corruption when the Parliament met, for whose assembly 
he prepared so hopefully. 

Bacon was entirely unsoured. The only bitter things he says any- 
where are that the shortest ways to rise are commonly the foulest, 
and that it is imprudent to do too much good service at first and 
leave nothing to do by-and-bye, and that a man who will be useful 


. in any laborious business like the law, will seldom have time and 


opportunity to forward his own fortunes. All his wisdom is cheer- 
ful. He holds that a rising man ought to be open to attract the 
confidence of those who have something useful to tell, as well as 
secret, to attract the confidence of those who have something 
important to conceal. If he thinks it important for a man to 
take stock of his powers and opportunities, his shortcomings and 
hindrances, he is careful to add that it is well to overrate the 
former a little and to underrate the latter. He has a poor opinion of 
all unworthy success, and thinks such an one has punishment enough 
in his character. And it is not really inconsistent with this that he 
distinguishes repeatedly between the man who is wise for the public 
and the man who is wise for himself; for a man may render great 
services to the public, and yet his career may be a failure as a whole 
even from the public point of view. Bacon’s Architect of Fortune 
makes it his first business, no doubt, to get high place and to keep 
it all his life; but then, if a man has the higher wisdom to serve 
the State, it is all the better that he should have the lower to serve 
himself. Lord Palmerston, for instance, was more valuable to the 
public in proportion to his abilities than Lord Chatham; Pitt was 
more valuable in proportion to his abilities than Burke. And after 
all the balance is not uneven. There is an admirable story in the 
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appendix to Bacon’s collection of anecdotes, how one courtier, after 
Bacon’s fall, said, “My Lord St. Alban had a pretty turning wit 
and could speak well; but he wanted that profound judgment and 
solidity of a statesman that my Lord of Middlesex hath ” (Middlesex 
was the man to whom Buckingham made Bacon give up York House 
after his impeachment. Like Bacon, he fell into disgrace because 
he could not resist questionable gains). Said a courtier who stood 
by, “Sir, I wonder you will disparage your judgment so much 
as to offer to make any parallel betwixt these two. I'll tell you 
what: when these two men shall be recorded in our chronicles to 
after ages, men will wonder how my Lord St. Alban could fall; and 
they will wonder how my Lord of Middlesex could rise.” 

Next to this in Rowley’s commonplace book comes a saying of 
another stamp: “There was one who was wont to say that he 
thought every man fit for every place,” which is the rough draught 
of an elaborate anecdote about Queen Elizabeth comparing herself to 
Diogenes looking for a man with his lantern; whereupon Bacon 
compared her to the Madonna turning the scale in favour of a sinner 
on the last day with her rosary—the moral being that princes’ favour 
either finds men worthy, or makes them so. It is the converse to the 
Greek proverb that office shows what a man is, and not a particularly 
creditable contrast to the vigorous Hebrew protest against the exal- 
tation of the mean man. ; 

Goethe throughout attaches himself to solid fact in a way as 
remarkable in a poet as Napoleon’s dislike for ideology, consider- 
ing his romantic career. Another remarkable characteristic is the 
entire absence of all exclusiveness: his world is not the world ot 
a court or of a cultured class; it includes the Hydriote shipowners, 
who, he thought, gave their sons the best education in the world 
by simply taking them round with them in their voyages, to see 
and to learn and make themselves as useful as they can. “ As 
they have what they earn, they are interested from the first in 
trade and barter and booty, and so grow up to be the most excel- 
lent mariners, the cleverest traffickers, and the most adventurous 
pirates. Such a mass is really capable of putting forth heroes 
who can grapple the deadly fireship with their own hands to the 
flagship of the enemy.” He has no ambition to enforce such a many- 
sided culture as his own. ‘“ When we meet cultured men we find 
that there is only one manifestation of the primal being, or at most a 
few of which they are receptive, and that is enough.” .... “It 
does a musician no harm to ignore a sculptor, and vice versd.” 
“ Painting, sculpture, and acting stand together in the closest rela- 
tions, but an artist called to practise one of the three must be on his 
guard against letting the others mislead him: the sculptor may be 
misled by the painter, and the painter by the actor (this is a pro- 
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phetic criticism of Maclise), and all three may so perplex one another 
that no one is able to stand firm on his own feet.’’ 

Goethe does not draw the line where Bacon wants to draw it, 
between the court and the city, or where the Son of Sirach draws it, 
between men of letters and men of business; in theory, at any rate, 
his man of culture is not a monopolist ; the perfection he describes, the 
advice he gives, are for the ordinary workaday world. His theory of 
duty is to do the day’s work; and doing one’s duty is his theory of 
the way one should take to find out what isin us. “ Self-knowledge 
is never to be got by reflection, only by action.’ He is as far as 
possible from demanding the construction of a brand new science of 
conduct like Bacon. ‘ Everything sensible has been thought of 
already, and all we have to do is to think of it over again.” He has 
no faith in the best machinery. ‘The special genuine good that we 
do, commonly gets done clam, vi, et precario”’—privily, forcibly, or by 
beggary, the three conditions which vitiate the value of possession 
as a title at law. He treats all truth and success as something 
momentary. “The manifestation of the idea as that of beauty is as 
ficeting as the manifestation of the sublime, the ingenious, the 
amusing, the ridiculous.”’—‘ The important thing in the world is not 
knowledge of men, but just to have one’s wits better in hand than 


the man with whom one has to do.”—“ Making mistakes is a capital 
thing when one is young, only one must not let the mistakes slip in 
with one as one passes into old age.” —‘‘ The importance of the most 


innocent sayings and doings grows with every year, and whenever I 
see any one about me any time, I always try to make him observe 
what is the difference between being straightforward and being con- 
fiding and being indiscreet ; or rather that there is no distinction, 
only an easy transition from what is quite unobjectionable to 
what is very mischievous, which has to be noticed or rather to be 
felt.””— Microscopes and telescopes only serve to perplex the pure 
human sensation.” —‘‘ Whoever contents himself with pure experi- 
ence and acts thereafter has truth enough, and in that way 
a child just growing up is wise.”——“ Nothing that happens is 
so unreasonable but common sense or accident might have righted 
it; nothing so reasonable but want of sense or accident might 
have made it turn out wrong.’”’— ‘Any one who demands too 
much, anybody who takes pleasure in perversity, has himself 
to thank for his perplexity.” 

Much of this naturalism is upon the borders of fatalism, and the 
resistance to fatalism is. not the recognition of responsibility, but 
the inculcation of endeavour in some definite rational direction. In 
the whole course of Goethe’s reflections and maxims the absence of the 
element of authority is very remarkable. His ideal teacher would be 
a man who could carry his pupils round the world, and show them 
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everything just at its best; and as this is impossible, he would be 
content with a teacher who would enable his pupils to appreciate the 
best that came in their way. Ifa wise and able man wishes to teach 
his own knowledge and skill, he can only let his light shine, do what 
he can, say what he thinks. ‘“ Men are strange creatures; they will 
bear no constraint to their good, and they will bear coercion to their 
hurt.” He thinks Lessing was quite right to make one of his cha- 
racters say, ‘“‘ No one must must,” though he adds the supplementary 
remarks of an ingenious intelligent man who says, “If a man will, 
he must ;”’ and a really cultivated man who says, ‘‘ If a man under- 
stands, he is willing.””—‘ If I understand my relation to myself and 
my circumstances, the expression of my belief I call truth, and that 
is my truth ; if anybody else understands his relation to himself and 
his circumstances, that is his truth; and so there may be as many 
truths as there are people in the world, and yet every truth is the 
same.”’— As I grow older I keep silence on many things. I do not 
wish to mislead people, and am well content when they enjoy what 
offends me.”—“‘ Whoever puts up with my faults is my superior.” — 
‘Voluntary dependence is the most beautiful thing in the world, and 
how is that possible without love ?.”’—“ A state of things which pro- 
duces a daily renewed sense of oppression cannot possibly be the 
right one.” Here we have the explanation. In Goethe’s youth, the 
hereditary authoritative tradition under which he grew up was in the 
main unfruitful ; he had to find out for himself all that he thought 
worth knowing or doing; he had to learn to appreciate the past for 
himself, and he did not see that the generation which was growing 
up under the influence of the critical philosophy and the French 
Revolution, would be more tractable; and the framework of German 
society was not in a state to inspire reverence, though Goethe con- 
sistently preached and practised patience, which is doubtless most 
favourable to the development of the individual, while revolu- 
tionary methods produce more tangible results for the community. 
Another observation suggested by the same situation is that “‘ Laws 
are always made by men of full age; the young and women have to 
obey ; men are for the rule, women and the young for the excep- 
tion.” ‘The battle between the old, the established, the persistent, 
and development, growth, transformation, is always the same. 
Every order at last issues in pedantry, and people upset one to get 
quit of the other; and some time passes before people become aware 
that order must be re-established. Classicism and romanticism, 
craftguilds and the freedom of industry, maintenance and breaking- 
up of landed estates, it is always the same conflict which always ends 
by begetting a new conflict. It follows that the best wisdom of 
governments would be to moderate it, so that it might be balanced 
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without the overthrow of either side; but this is not given to men, 
it seems not to be the will of God.” 

This comes after a very bitter saying, ‘‘ All men as they become 
free give effect to their faults ; the strong in exaggeration, the weak 
in negligence.”—-‘‘ Weak men are often of a revolutionary way of 
thinking ; they suppose they would be comfortable if it were not for 
the Government, and don’t feel their incapacity to govern themselves 
or others.””—* All that gives us intellectual liberty without giving 
us self-control, is corrupting.” In one thing Goethe agrees with the 
ordinary respectability of the eighteenth centary, in the enormous 
value that he puts on the diligent employment of time; he even 
speculates on the possibility of putting by the time which passes 
unemployed for future use, as the only conceivable excuse for the 
way most people saunter time away. He does not condescend to 
notice the real justification that they have not vitality enough to live 
to purpose for more than a very small part of the twenty-four hours : 
and generally this part becomes smaller as routine does less to direct 
the employment of time ; as Goethe says himself, “every artist is 
lazy.” That is the reason why Philistines despise artists ; Goethe 
recognises their self-complacency without being surprised or much 
offended. He would be glad to think them stupid and harmless; 
but sometimes they take it into their heads to be ingenious and pro- 
found. ‘The most astonishing things are said when people who are 
not really productive are resolved to say something remarkable.” 
Sometimes, and this is much worse, they try to be energetic. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more terrible than activity without intelligence.” This 
in his eyes is the one unpardonable sin ; the irregularities of a genius 
like Byron seem very venial in comparison; he does not exactly 
extenuate his errors and misfortunes, but he sets them down to his 
difficulties in understanding himself and his epoch. He does not 
demand good sense from genius, for though none have rated good 
sense higher, he regards it as something which cannot be learnt 
by trying ; it comes from fellowship with the human race asa whole, 
and of course the fellowship in which common sense is assimilated 
is not facilitated by superiority. ‘The one thing to be demanded 
of genius is the love of truth.” “Love of truth shows itself in this, 
that one is able to find and praise good everywhere.” 

On long life Goethe had a better right to speak than most, and 
he used it sparingly. The Hebrew praises of long life do not seem 
to be the work of old men, but rather of men who hoped to live to 
be old. Goethe speaks mostly in a tone of irony: “It is an ancient 
forester who stumbles over the tree that he has planted.” —“ People 
spare the old as they spare children.” —“ The old man loses the best 
right of manhood, the right to be judged by his peers.” The diffi- 
culty of the old on which Goethe dwells largely for him, is peculiar 
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to men like himself, who wish to go on learning as they grow old. 
Then, of course, every achievement becomes the preface to a new 
task, and tasks multiply as strength fails; but the general rule is, 
that the old, if they keep their place in the world at all, are to be 
numbered among its blind forces ; they dispense themselves increas- 
ingly from understanding the tendencies of the new generations 
whom they still control. Their action is still important enough to be 
studied, perhaps beneficent enough to be cherished; but it is 
mechanical, beyond their own guidance or that of others, and it 
generally seems happier and safer when they are content to flit like 
gracious shadows through the evening sunshine. 

After all has been said, even Goethe cannot maintain a tone of 
triumph. ‘A man of action is concerned to do right; it need not 
trouble him if what is right is done.” ‘ When a man builds for the 
future, there are many evil eyes upon him; if he will work for the 
moment, let him sacrifice first to fortune.’’ If he says once, “ Only do 
your own part right, and the rest will do itself,” this must be taken 
subject to the saying, that the spirit of the world quoted to Di- 
psychus, ‘‘ Whom God deludes is well deluded.”’ It is a good thing 
that all men, especially those whom it most concerns, will give little 
weight to the observation, “The multitude cannot do without men 


of worth, and yet men of worth are always a burden to the multi- 
tude,” and will repose upon the promise, ‘‘Every worthy, active man 
should deserve and expect the grace of the great, the favour of the 
powerful, the help of the good and active, the good-will of the 
many, the love of one or two.” 


G. A. Srucox. 
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PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 


ConstDERING the great commercial and more recent political import- 
ance of China to Great Britain, and the immense British interests 
bound inseparably up with the problem of China’s near future, the 
apathy displayed in regard to Chinese affairs generally is altogether 
as inexplicable as it is mistaken. But a few years ago, when China 
was still so far off, and while as yet Russian outposts had not over- 
shadowed the frontiers either of that empire or of ours, there was 
some excuse for this indifference towards the political and social con- 
ditions of an exclusive and apparently unapproachable people, content 
to sell us tea and silk, and to take our piece goods and opium with the 
minimum of communication possible. Now, however, all that is 
changed ; steam and increased commercial interests have brought 
England and China closer together, and signs are not wanting that 
the latter, at no very remote date, is destined to fill an important 
place among the nations of the world. At this moment China is 
watching anxiously the steady advance of Russia; but now—no 
longer, as of old, to be so easily coerced into territorial concessions— 
she is looking round on all sides to discover the best means of pro- 
tecting herself, while avoiding at the same time the hateful contin- 
gency of war. She sces two issues from the difficulty, both fraught 
with more or less danger—an alliance with Russia, her dreaded 
enemy, whom she mistrusts and would continue to mistrust as an 
ally, but which might avert the catastrophe for a time; or an alliance 
with England, whom she does trust, but which she fears would 
involve her in the very complications she is so anxious to escape. 
It is not too much to say that the direction of China into one or 
other of these issues lies entirely with ourselves. That question, 
however, is not to be the subject of the present paper, which has 
been written with a view to place before the English reader a succinct 
account of the present state of commercial, social, and religious 
affairs in the Chinese Empire. 

Commercial.—It is necessary to premise that values are given in 
taels, a tael being, strictly speaking, a Chinese ounce-weight of silver, 
and here reckoned as equal to 5s. 114d., or a halfpenny short of 6s. 
The Chinese coin nothing but cash, which should be of copper, but 
are actually of a much baser composition, and are cast with a square 
hole in the middle for convenience in stringing and carrying a large 
quantity. A Mexican dollar may be worth from 1,000 to 1,300 of 
these cash, more or less, according to the fluctuations of exchange, 
ic. about twenty of them would go to an English penny. 
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The total value of foreign trade with China for 1878 was 
Juels 137,976,206, against 7. 140,678,918 for 1877, or a decrease 
of nearly three million taels. The highest point hitherto gained was 
T. 151,120,086 in 1876. The total for 1878 is made up of— 

Taels. 

70,804,027 
67,172,179 
137,976,206 

upon which the Chinese Government levied a total revenue of 
T. 12,483,988,' or in round numbers £4,000,000, being an increase 
of about £1,000,000 since 1866. Of the above total foreign trade 
Great Britain monopolised a large share, the chief participators 
standing for the following amounts :— 


Imports 
Exports 





Imports from 





Great Britain . 
Hong Kong* . 


India 


Continent of Europe 


United States . 
Japan 


Other Colititsies é 


Total. 





Taels. 
14,951,715 
27,444,636 
21,077,099 

826,128 
2,253,148 
4,050,558 

200,745 


Exports to 


Taels. 
27,609,843 
14,979,101 

374,251 
8,461,304 
6,576,125 
1,682,718 
7,488,837 


Total. 

Taels. 
42,561,558 
42,423,737 
21,451,350 
9,287,432 
8,829,273 
5,733,276 
7,689,580 











67,172,179 | 137,976,206 


70,804,027 











Among imports (net total 7.70,804,027) opium stands pre-emi- 
nently first with a total of 72,424 piculs,> value 7. 32,262,957,* 
against 70,179 piculs, value T. 30,287,812, imported in 1877. Cotton 
goods come next with a value of 7. 16,029,231, against 7. 18,800,232 
for 1877. Woollens stand for 7. 4,875,594, being a slight improve- 
ment on the total for 1877. Metals show a total value of 7. 4,178,376, 
and Sundries 7. 13,291,409, both being decreases from the totals of 
the previous year. The grand total is made up by 7. 166,460 for 
miscellaneous piece goods, which is about 7. 40,000 in excess of the 
total for 1877. 

Exports (net total 7. 67,172,179) may be disposed of under four 
general headings, viz. (1) tea, (2) silk, (3) sugar, and (4) sundries. 
The total quantity of tea exported from China in 1878 amounted to 


(1) Inclusive of tonnage and transit dues, as well as import, export, and coast trade 
duties. 

(2) Imports from Hong Kong into China come originally from Great Britain, America, 
India, the Straits. Being a British colony it would be fair in some senses to include its 
trade in that of Great Britain. 

(3) A pieul has been fixed by treaty at 133} Ibs. 

(4) The import of opium in 1850, while it was still a contraband article of trade, was 
estimated at a value of from 20,000,000 to 26,000,000 dollars. 
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1,898,956 picu/s, valued at 7. 32,013,184,’ against 1,909,088 picuds 
for 1877, valued at 7. 33,332,387. Of silk, 89,147 piculs, valued at 
T. 25,126,204; and of sugar, 585,247 piculs, valued at T. 1,864,756, 
were similarly shipped for foreign countries. The above three items 
thus cover about 59 of the 67 millions of taels at which the export 
trade may be roughly set down, leaving a balance of 8 millions for 
sundries, such as drugs, earthenware, raw cotton, fire crackers, grass 
cloth, dried fruits, paper, straw braid, skins, &c., &c. Fans were 
exported to the number of 6,513,443; but the value of these only 
reached 7. 51,420, or about a halfpenny apiece. Of the grand total 
(1,898,956 piculs) of tea exported, the immense proportion of 1,059,151 
piculs? went to Great Britain, besides 174,868 piculs to Hong Kong, 
and smaller quantities to India and the Straits. The overland trade 
to Russia and Siberia stands for 275,400 piculs, chiefly brick tea ; 
and the United States took 227,988 picuds, just half of which was 
green tea. Great Britain will thus be seen to have monopolised 
more than half of the entire tea trade, and to have imported four 
times as much as any other country in the world. This fact brings 
us conveniently on to the question of shipping. In 1878, there were 
20,928 entries and clearances of foreign vessels at the various treaty 
ports of China, from which the reader will of course understand that 
the total given must be divided by 2, and that it includes all move- 
ments of vessels from port to port on the China coast, as well as the 
direct trade with foreign countries. Compared with 1877, the ship- 
ping shows as follows :— 


1877. | 1878. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 


18,807 = 11,983,591 | 20,928 = 153,446,394 

Of these totals, we find British shipping appearing for a large share; 
viz. 9,973 vessels at a tonnage of 7,439,373, or 931 more entries and 
clearances, at about 1,000,000 more tons, than in 1877. The next 
place is filled by Chinese shipping, #.c. vessels of foreign type, owned 
by Chinese and sailing under the Chinese flag, with a total of 5,168 
entries and clearances, at a tonnage of 4,256,678. To these last 
must be added a junk trade of 1,692 at 120,679 tons, such junks 
being built and owned by Chinese, but sailing under special license, 
and paying their duties like foreign vessels. The grand total of say 
20,000 entries and clearances has thus been relieved of more than 
16,000 of its component parts, and we are prepared to deal with 
smalier numbers, such as the German total of 1,983 entries and 
clearances, at a tonnage of 743,457. These amounts, however, are a 
considerable improvement on those for 1877, which showed 1,376 


(1) Say an average value of 9d. per lb. The export of 1850 was estimated at 
85,000,000 Ibs., or about one-third of the amount for 1878. 

(2) Valued at 7. 17,000,000. ‘he total value of the exports from China in British 
ships in 1848 was valued at only 13,800,442 dollars. 
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entries and clearances, at a tonnage of only 496,908. The United 
States appear for 1,018 vessels entries and clearances, at a tonnage of 
341,942, and the insignificant balance is divided among no less than 
ten nationalities. The shipping of the United States has indeed 
fallen off since she stood, in 1873, for 5,001 entries and clearances, 
at a tonnage of 3,483,203,’ against 6,955 British vessels, with a 
tonnage of 3,645,557. It may be as well to add that the grand 
total of 20,928 entries and clearances for 1878 has to be divided 
between steamers and sailing vessels, there having been 14,200 
entries and clearances of the former, at a tonnage of 11,726,915, 
against only 6,728 of the latter, at a tonnage of 1,719,479; for, inas- 
much as German and American shipping is chiefly confined to sailing 
vessels, we here find the cause of the immense preponderance of 
British shipping interests which will appear more markedly under 
the head of percentages. 

The transit trade for 1878 may be disposed of in a few words. To 
cover foreign goods from treaty ports to places in the interior of 
China, at an ad valorem duty of 24 per cent., no further amounts to 
be levied on the way, applications were made for 52,857 transit 
passes, covering merchandise valued at 7. 9,657,984. Leaving out 
of the question 9,297 of these passes applied for by Chinese, of the 
remainder Great Britain took 32,905, covering merchandise valued 
at 7. 6,340,375. The United States stands next for 9,537 passes, or 
T. 1,233,417 worth of goods. Germany, France, Denmark, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, and Japan, shared the small balance. To 
bring goods from the interior of China to treaty ports, only 935 
passes were applied for, covering merchandise valued at 7. 1,461,548. 
Of these passes, Great Britain took 418, Russia 310, and Spain 139 ; 
the value of the goods covered being in a nearly corresponding ratio. 
Of the transit dues accruing from this trade to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Great Britain paid just about three-fifths. 

And here it may be mentioned that of the total customs revenue 
(from all sources) of 7. 12,483,988, Great Britain handed over to 
China no less a sum than 7. 8,469,704. Of the remainder, 7. 1,927,929 
has to be subtracted on account of sums paid by Chinese merchants 
availing themselves of the foreign custom house; after which, sed 
longo intervallo, comes Germany with a total of only 7. 852,939, 
followed by France with 7. 533,594, America with 7. 281,234, and 
Japan with 7. 136,133. The remainder is divided among six treaty 
and several non-treaty powers. 

To sum up. Supposing there had been 100 trips of all kinds of 
vessels engaged in the coast and foreign trade of China for 1878, 

(1) Since then a large flect of river steamers has been transferred from the American 
to the Chinese flag. ‘The plain fact is, that, as a whole, our commerce with China is 


less satisfactory and less profitable than it was twenty years ago, and there is no sign of 
any marked improvement.”—A. A. Hayes, in the International Review for April, 1879. 
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then British ships would have monopolised 4733 of those trips, 
Chinese-owned ships of foreign build and licensed junks 3238, 
German ships 97475, American 443, Spanish ships 279%, the balance 
being shared by no less than eight nationalities. But the full 
measure of British supremacy in the China trade will be best brought 
out by the following tabular view of percentages belonging to the 
various competing countries in the several departments under which 
commercial transactions may be ranged :— 





Tonnage. 





| 
No.of | Total 
Trips. | Tonnage. 


j Duties 
| Paid. 
| Foreign. 





British . . . . .| 47°65 | 55°35 74°03 
American... 4°86 ; 2°34 
German .... 9°47 5*5 4°40 
mrench .... 6) * 0°83 | ‘ 10°42 
Dutch ..... 0°26 | ‘ 0°55 
Danish. .... 0°72 | , 0°34 
Spanish. . . . .{| 2°17 "55 0°31 
Swedish and Nor- 

wegian 
Russian .... 0:09 | 0% 2°27 
Belgian. . . . .| O-O1 | ; = 
Japanese . .. .| 0°60 ‘ | 4:14 
Non-Treaty Powers.| 0°31 | | 0:25 0: 
Chinese. . . . .| 32°78 | 32°56 | 0:80 | 4 


Total . . .{|100°00 100°00 | 100-00 100°00 | 100°00 | 100-00 
! { 


0:25 22 0°15 








8 . 
1 15°45 























And now, if the reader will permit a general jumbling up of 
British ships, value of trade, and the duties pocketed by the Chinese 
Government, the following practical result will be found deducible 
from such a process. The interest of Great Britain in the China 
trade, foreign and coast, taken in conjunction with the interest of 
the Chinese Government in the presence of Great Britain as a com- 
peting nationality, amounts to the enormous percentage of 58°66! 
Next on the list stand Chinese merchants with a percentage of 23°99, 
thus leaving the insignificant percentage of 17-35 to be divided 
amongst ten nationalities, irrespective of non-treaty powers. In 
the face of these figures it would seem difficult to understand the 
complaints of British merchants and shipmasters as to depression in 
the China trade. What these complaints really mean is, not that 
foreign trade with China shows any tendency to decrease, or that 
British merchants no longer take the British lion’s share, but that 
brisk competition prevails, the arena being far more crowded than 
of old, and large profits more difficult to realise. Instead of directing 
their gaze steadily and perseveringly upon the future, some of our 
merchants are too fond of turning round to reflect on the days when 
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a few years in China brought always a competency, and sometimes a 
fortune. They are apt to forget that life at an average treaty port 
is now very enjoyable, for those who understand the art of enjoy- 
ment, as compared with the good old times gone by, when resi- 
dents laboured under innumerable galling restrictions, besides an 
absence of society and want of regular communication with the 
Western world. As things are at present, most of the open ports are 
furnished with every conceivable appliance for making leisure hours 
pass pleasantly away ; and they are inhabited, moreover, by a body 
of mercantile men who for culture and refinement could hardly be 
matched, still less compared with the typical business man who drags 
out a dull dog-in-a-wheel sort of existence on a season ticket between 
the City of London and his suburban villa. Money is doubtless a 
glorious possession, and much might be endured in a rapidly re- 
warded pursuit of it; but the China merchant would do well to dis- 
miss from his mind all hope of emulating the pioneers of commerce 


in the Middle Kingdom— 


‘* For theirs were the quickly made fortunes of yore, 
And ours to regret, but renew them no more.” 


Political_—The relations of China with England were doubtless much 
improved by the war which terminated with the capture of Peking 
in 1860 ; but of late years these relations have been gradually placed 
on afar more satisfactory basis, and that without any further coer- 
cive efforts on our part. The Chinese have long since made up their 
minds to yield to the force of circumstances, and permit the once 
hateful barbarian to aid in replenishing the exhausted coffers of their 
imperial exchequer. There has been, however, no disorderly rout, 
but a slow and decorous retreat as their vantage ground has been 
conceded inch by inch. One of the numerous offensive terms 
formerly applied to foreigners was tabooed in the Treaty of Tientsin; 
and it was further enjoined therein that British consular officers 
should be “treated with due respect by the Chinese authorities.” 
For some time the mandarins interpreted this clause in a sense 
somewhat inconsistent with British dignity, and many recrimina- 
tions ensued. At the present moment conventional ceremony is the 
order of the day; “side gates” are never alluded to even by the 
highest Chinese officials, and the objectionable phraseology of a few 
years ago has been swept out of sight for ever. Even the more 
ornate language of written and colloquial Chinese is now employed 
in communicating with the foreigner, since he has been found 
capable of understanding the terms and appreciating the civility. — 
This result is partly due to the great impulse given to the study of 
“ Mandarin ”—the official language of China—by the publication in 
1868 of a practical elementary handbook of that dialect. Previous 
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to that date a student of Chinese was shut up in a room witha 
teacher and a Morrison’s Dictionary, and left to hammer out what 
he could on any system he chose to adopt. Now he has an 
excellent point de départ, and a safe guide for at any rate the first 
twelve months. The Chinese language has been made, and most 
rightly, more or less a sine qud non for the members of our consular 
staff; and for some time the idea prevailed that successful students 
would be proportionately rewarded. This, however, has recently 
given place to the less stimulating belief that a mere qualifying 
knowledge is all that is sufficient to secure promotion according to 
seniority. Meanwhile, Americans are finding out that an acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese language is the first requisite and most 
important qualification of a consul in China. A recent number of 
the Boston Advertiser says, “Our consulates are by appointments 
made solely on political grounds; the consul is made such at once, 
though he may know nothing of China beyond having a vague idea 
that it is a country with a lot of people in it, most of whom are 
coolies, and the rest probably mandarins..... A further blot 
on our consular service lies in the quality of its interpreters.” 

The average English consular officer of to-day is far ahead, as 
an interpreter of Chinese, of the average interpreter of twenty 
years ago; but he is still very far from what he might be if 
a study of the language were an ever-present necessity to him 
throughout his official career in the East. As things are now, a 
three years’ studentship will enable any man of ordinary ability to 
get through his office translations with the aid of a teacher; and when 
that point is gained, many a junior consular officer betakes himself 
to some more congenial pursuit. Such a standard is a low one, and 
it would never do for us to lag behind in the acquisition of this 
valuable key. Our interests in China have been shown to be ten 
times that of any other nationality ; the prestige of Great Britain 
has always been paramount, and her consular staff must continue to 
be, as it always has been, the most efficient. Among the foreign 
consulates at the various treaty ports, that of Great Britain is every- 
where regarded by the officials and people of China as ¢he consulate. 
It is the oldest established, its personnel is larger, and its business 
more extensive. Its influence is on the side of right and justice, 
and is not bartered for money—a fact it would have been needless 
to mention except in comparison with the following passage from 
the above-quoted Boston Advertiser: ‘‘Consult any man, American 
or not, who has spent a little time at any one of the southern ports, 
and ask him of the state of things there. He will tell you that the 
American eagle is there unblushingly sold ; that the American flag 
is made to cover the grossest frauds; that the great American name 
is dragged into cases in which an American never had an interest.” 
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Still China is apparently on the best possible terms with the United 
States, and since the Presidential veto upon the bill for restricting 
the immigration of Chinese into the latter country, is likely to con- 
tinue so to be. English is the foreign language par excellence which 
the Chinese are now striving to cultivate, and America, for various 
reasons, monopolises a large proportion of the students who are sent 
abroad to acquire that knowledge. 

Russia has always been much feared by China. She is known to 
them as a powerful nation and a near neighbour, with an irresistible 
tendency to annex. Only the other day there was an article ina 
Chinese newspaper in Hong Kong in which the writer said, ‘‘ Russia 
seized Ili under the pretence of protecting her merchants. She made 
a distinct promise to restore it, thinking that China would not be 
able to receive it back for many years to come. . . . . Russiais very 
far-seeing and cunning. .... Whatever new agreement China 
may make with Russia, she must be sure to exercise all possible care 
and forethought in the matter.” And quite recently a pamphlet has 
been published in Chinese entitled, Outlines of Russian History, and 
said to be a translation of the article on Russia in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, in which the translator, after tracing the history of that 
empire from a.p. 861, and giving comparative tables of area, popu- 
lation, and so forth, winds up with the following denunciatory 
paragraph :— 

“The chief object which Russia has ever had in contemplation has been the 
appropriation of the territory of neighbouring States. At present, she finds 
to her west England, France, Germany, and Austria, all watching like tigers, 
and in no mood to permit any one to appropriate their territory. Consequently, 
she is unable to move in this direction. And on the south, at any attempt of 
hers to annex, she is met at once by the resistance of England; so that here 
again she is unable to carry out her plans as she would wish. The only 
point at which she can hope to effect anything is on her eastern frontier, at 
the north-western boundary of our Middle Kingdom. And it is much to be 
feared that unless early precautions be adopted, when the matter comes to a 
head we shall have great difficulty in protecting ourselves there. Russian 
policy is indeed treacherous and unfathomable. If they come against us with 
the panoply of war, we shall know what measures to take; but if with 
specious ceremonies and fair words, then it is to be feared that we shall not 
discover their real intent. Such at any rate is my (the author’s) opinion: I 
know not whether the reader will agree with me or not.”—Quoted from the 
Shanghai Courier, 8th April, 1879. 

France occupies at present an unimportant position in Chinese 
affairs, except in so far as regards the support she extends to a large 
number of Catholic missionaries scattered all over the empire. That 
these missionaries in their turn support converts to their own form 
of Christianity will be seen later on, while the fact that the higher 
dignitaries of the Romish Church in China arrogate to themselves 
titles and functions wholly incompatible in Chinese eyes with the 
profession of religion, has combined to make their presence and 
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growing influence in the country doubly hateful to the majority of 
the Chinese people. 

The sudden rise of Germany since 1870 to prominence as a 
European power, consequent upon her victorious efforts in the 
Franco-Prussian war, astonished China very much, and for a brief 
interval German diplomacy carried everything before it; but the 
Chinese are beginning to find out that Germany could hardly be an 
agent of much good or of much evil in respect of China, and 
the result is a gradual subsidence of her influence to a more natural 
level. Her merchants run their houses of business, and her ship- 
owners thcir vessels, at a cheaper rate than we do; yet it is only in 
the local carrying trade that they can pretend to compete with us, 
and then only in that portion of.it which belongs to sailing vessels, 
now of daily decreasing importance. 

The proximity of Spain in the Philippine Islands gives her a 
certain position which she would not otherwise occupy; but 
emigration to her more distant colonies is still looked upon with 
distrust. 

Japan was regarded, shortly after her opening to trade, to 
Christianity, to foreign clothes, and to European civilisation generally, 
as a harebrained little State, which had lost all control over itself, 
and would ultimately be absorbed by some greedy Western power, 
probably England or France. But since she beat China on the 
Formosa question, and began to assert her suzerainty over the Loo- 
choo Islands, she has been considered more mischievous than mad; 
and many a Chinese general would gladly lead an expedition to 
exterminate these former feudatories, but for the risk of ignominious 
failure and the well-known disinclination of the Chinese to take the 
initiative in war. Besides, the latter know that the Japanese have 
two ironclads, and that they themselves have none. And the iron- 
clad is a creature of modern birth, the aggressive nature of which 
they have not yet had a chance to gauge. 

Portugal, the pioneer of all nations to China and the Far East, is 
still a non-treaty power. Her occupation of Macao as a Portuguese 
colony, in spite of all China’s remonstrances and claims to the soil, 
precludes any chance of a treaty being exchanged and ratified 
between the two nations until the question at issue has been more 


definitely disposed of. 


In Central Asia China is occupied in gathering lost provinces into 
he fold, and is eagerly desirous of maintaining the integrity of her 
old frontier line. An alliance with England would give her that 
confidence in her cause and in herself, which no quantity nor calibre 
of guns can supply, while in a properly organized Anglo-Chinese 
contingent would be found the materials of which a new and more 
effective Great Wall should be made. “It is discipline, and not 
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numbers,” said the famous Chinese statesman, Kuan Chung, nearly 
seven centuries before the birth of Christ, “that makes an army 
strong ; it is morale, and not brute force.” And if we provided the 
discipline and morale, as we did in the days of the Taipings, and 
China the numbers, as she could do readily and up to an almost 
incredible figure, the result would be an army unsurpassed for 
fighting qualities in the history of the world. 

China’s relations with other Powers call for no remarks; but in 
her political relations with ourselves there are one or two points 
which demand especial notice. The first is the still-vexed opium 
question, the statistics of which do not show that the society which 
is still agitating for the suppression of the trade has accomplished 
anything so far. For the past four years the quantity imported 
into China in foreign vessels has steadily increased, 1878 showing 
an import of considerably over 1,000,000 /ds. more than 1875. And 
besides the grand total of 72,424 piculs, valued at T. 32,262,957, 
given in the commercial section as the import of opium into China 
for 1878, there is yet an immense quantity which finds its way from 
Hong Kong to the mainland in native vessels. This has been 
estimated in the present instance at no less than 22,475 piculs, 
valued at 13,305,200 Mex. dols., subject to a small deduction for the 
quantity consumed in Hong Kong, and for a certain amount for- 
warded to California for the use of the Chinese there, the latter of 
which was estimated for 1878 at a value of 532,955 Mez. dols. The 
fact is that all the opium imported into China reaches it through 
Hong Kong; and the total import into Hong Kong for 1878 being 
94,899 piculs, valued at 56,205,698 Mea. dols., while the total im- 
port into all the treaty ports in foreign vessels is only what has been 
stated above, there remains a large balance to be accounted for, of 
which California and Hong Kong together only take an infinitesimal 
part. The belief that the Chinese Government looks to us to inter- 
fere in the opium traffic, or would welcome any attempts on our 
part to put a stop to the trade, may really be set aside by all dispas- 
sionate inquirers. There are doubtless a few Chinese officials in 
high places who are enthusiastic on the subject. Even were the 
legitimate trade restricted, prohibited, stopped, or what not, 
opium would be imported into China all the same, and for- 
tunes would be made by a few desperadoes running the 
blockade which are now distributed over a large number of hard- 
working Parsees and others, who carry on their business in the light 
of day.1. The consumption of opium in China may be compared with 
that of alcoholic liquor in England, except that its use is not nearly 
so widespread, nor the annual sum-total of its consequences so fatal 

(1) To say nothing of the stimulus that would thereby be given to the cultivation of 


native-grown opium, which is even now increasing year by year. 
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to the Chinese nation, as the use and abuse of strong drinks among 
ourselves. In proof of the former, it is sufficient to take the total 
import of the past year, say 10,000,000 /bs., and see what proportion 
that allows per annum for each male adult in the empire.’ Barely 
enough to cure his toothaches! But smoking is not absolutely con- 
fined to men, and a considerable quantity is further consumed 
medicinally to relieve various forms of enteric disease. The popula- 
tion of China was fixed by the official census of 1813 at no less than 
360,279,897, exclusive of Formosa, Lob Nor, Turfan, &c., for which 
about another one and a half millions were allowed ; and as it takes 
about one ounce of opium per diem to satisfy a really inveterate 
debauchee, the reader will find that, at the present increasing rate of 
importation, centuries may pass away before the deleterious effects of 
opium upon the Chinese nation need become a burning question to 
the Chinese Government. 

With regard to the “‘ Hong Kong Blockade,” for which a provision 
was made in the Chefoo Agreement of 1876, relative to the appoint- 
ment of a commission, this term may be explained as follows. 
Around the island of Hong Kong, a British colony and a free port, 
the Chinese have drawn a cordon, to protect themselves, as they 
allege, from loss of revenue entailed by serious smuggling operations 
carried on in junks clearing from Hong Kong under the Chinese 
flag. At certain points they have established customs stations 
where they examine all junks leaving Hong Kong, and such as are 
found to be carrying goods not declared on the manifest, are confis- 
cated with the whole cargo. Junks which try to slip these stations 
are chased by well-manned, heavily armed steam cruisers, and if cap- 
tured (often with loss of life on both sides) the vessel and cargo are 
confiscated, while the junkmen, it is said, lose their heads on the 
execution ground at Canton. Much of the large balance of opium 
whith, after its arrival in Hong Kong, is not subsequently to be 
accounted for, is believed by the Chinese to be smuggled into the 
Canton market ;? and as the Hoppo, or Superintendent of Customs, 
derives his income from the surplus customs revenue which remains 

(1) Before a committee of the House of Commons which was formed some years back 
to take evidence on matters connected with Indian finance, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
stated, as a medical man, that “ sixpennywcrth of opium would not do any Chinaman 
any harm;”’ whereupon a calculation was made, showing that, at the rate of sixpenny- 
worth per man per day, the entire quantities of annually imported and home-grown 
opium put together would only suffice for three millions of smokers in a nation which 
the lowest estimate places at one hundred times that number. But, as we all know 
that there are those amongst the Chinese who, like our own worst drunkards, take a great 
deal more than is good for them, and pay the penalty in loss of health and early death, 
either the number of opium smokers must be greatly reduced, or there must be many 
who indulge in a far less quantity than sixpennyworth per day. 

(2) Not to mention other articles of commerce, especially salt, which is contraband, 


being a monopoly of the Chinese Government, but as regards which no less than nine- 
tenths of the quantity supplied to the Canton market are said to be smuggled. 
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after paying all expenses of udministration and the enormous 
squeezes by which, in the first instance, he purchases his appoint- 
ment, and later on his reappointment, it is with him a matter of 
vital importance that such practices should be stopped. Besides 
having spies in Hong Kong to give warning of the departure of 
junks and the nature of the cargoes carried, there are grave reasons 
for a belief (amounting to a certainty) that the emissaries of the 
Hoppo have actually employed persons to smuggle small quantities 
of goods on such junks, so that when overhauled the irregularity 
may be discovered, and both vessel and cargo confiscated. 

The extra-territoriality clause, under which all jurisdiction over 
British subjects in China is vested in the British Consul, has not yet 
begun to gall Chinese, as it has Japanese, national pride. The 
present state of law and its administration in China preclude the 
possibility of subjecting British defendants, civil or criminal, to the 
decisions of a Chinese judge ; as plaintiffs and prosecufors they have, 
of course, to submit, since all Chinese defendants are naturally tried 
by their own authorities. Nothing would more conduce to inter- 
national harmony at the treaty ports of China than the establishment 
of mixed courts. The question was not omitted from the Chefoo 
Agreement of 1876, but no steps have hitherto been taken to secure 
the consummation of this or some similar scheme. 

The system of merchant consuls, so offensive to the Chinese be- 
cause so antagonistic to their own classification of rulers and ruled, 
has always been more or less adopted by other nationalities whose 
interests in the China trade do not justify the full and efficient staff 
kept up by the British Government. With the Chinese an official is 
a different creature from the masses over whom he is set in authority. 
He has distinguished himself from the crowd, first by his literary, 
and secondly by his administrative ability, while a merchant is 
popularly supposed to grovel in the lowest intellectual stratum, 
occupied only with his abacus and with debasing calculations of profit 
and loss. The easy and familiar, not to say equal, terms upon which 
British officials and British merchants mingle in social life, present 
a problem to the Chinese which seems to them quite as inconvenient 
as it is extraordinary. On the other hand, there is a gradually 
growing grievance against the British Government in particular, 
which seems likely to be a cause of much trouble between the two 
countries in future, unless early steps are taken to meet the diffi- 
culties that are even now beginning to make themselves felt. 
These complications arise from the return of Chinese emigrants who 
have been naturalised as British subjects in our colonies in the 
Straits; and still more, from the arrival of the descendants of early 
emigrants, whose parents were born in a British colony, and who 
are themselves as much citizens of the British Empire as natives of 
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London or Liverpool. Naturalised British subjects of Chinese 
origin, who return to the land of their forefathers, resume their 
former nationality so soon as they put foot on Chinese soil ; but, on 
the strength of their naturalisation certificate, the British Consul 
would not hesitate to address a gentle remonstrance to the Chinese 
authorities if such individuals were subjected to any unusual or 
outrageous course of injustice or oppression. The consulate, in fact, 
watches over their interests as far as it can, without committing the 
British Government to a downright policy of protection. With the 
other class matters are on an entirely different footing. The latter, 
as bond fide British subjects, register themselves at the consulate 
upon their arrival in China, and carry on their commercial opera- 
tions on precisely the same footing as ordinary British merchants, 
with the additional advantage of a knowledge of the local dialect, 
sometimes of Mandarin, and free social intercourse with the natives 
of the place. In fact, in every point except nominal nationality and 
the immunity they enjoy from Chinese jurisdiction, these men are to 
all intents and purposes Chinamen. An attempt was once made to 
insist upon their adopting European costume to distinguish them 
from Chinese subjects, but beyond foreign boots and wideawake hats 
this regulation has been very loosely complied with. It has recently 
been suggested that they should be compelled to cut off the tail, a 
badge of conquest which was imposed by the present Manchu rulers 
upon the people of China when the empire first passed under their 
sway about two hundred and thirty years ago. It is more than 
doubtful, however, whether these Anglo-Chinese subjects would 
submit to such a test. They understand full well the value of their 
rights and privileges in China as British subjects; but many of 
them are thoroughly Chinese at heart, and have adopted few English 
habits and customs beyond that of smoking cigars. As a rule, they 
go off upon arrival to worship at their ancestral tombs, and the 
mandarins allege that their names appear in the lists of population 
kept at the district magistrate’s office, though whether such be or be 
not the case it is quite impossible to say. Under any circumstances, 
their mixed and variable character as British subjects and Chinese 
citizens is justly obnoxious to the authorities in China, and it would 
seem but fair to them, as well as consistent with our own dignity, to 
devise some plan by which a sharp line of demarcation might be 
drawn between those who are entitled, and those who are not entitled, 
to the protection of the British flag. 

Social.—The annexed table gives a close estimate of the number 
of foreigners scattered over the treaty ports of China, together with 
the number of mercantile houses at present engaged in the various 
phases of trade. It may be advisable to add that the large European 
population of Hong Kong is not included, since many persons seem 
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quite unable to grasp the idea that Hong Kong is a British 
colony, and has nothing whatever to do with the statistics of the 
Chinese Empire. Those 3,814 foreigners are brought into every-day 
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contact with near about five millions of natives of all classes; and 
yet, from a social point of view, no separation could be more com- 
plete than that which divides these two sets of human beings. The 
foreigners congregate, as far as possible, at some pleasant site where 
they build themselves European houses of a slightly modified form ; 
they eat, drink, and sleep precisely as they would in their own 
countries, importing stores and wines and furniture of all kinds, 
until, except for a largely increased luxuriousness of living and the 
climate, which imperatively calls for such indulgence, there is little 
left to distinguish the new life from the old. Most of the ports can 
boast a good club, with an English library of more or less pretension, 
the best English papers and periodicals, theatre, racquet-court, 
bowling-alleys, &c., and it is towards these and similar foci that the 
rays of foreign society in China converge. As to anything like 
social intercourse with the inhabitants of the country, the thing is 
quite unknown, even in the faintest sense of the term. The servants 
of the house are of course Chinese, and so are the “ compradores,” or 
intermediaries, of trade between foreign and native merchants, who 
would, as a rule, be mutually unintelligible but for the pidgin- 
English of these go-betweens; consular officials visit and are visited 
in a routine sort of way by the local authorities, and are occasionally 
the guests of some progressive or politic mandarin; but here the 
social relations of our four thousand foreigners with the five million 
Chinese begin and end. A few, very few, of the latter are now to 
be found who have received a good English education, either in 
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England or America, and these are received on terms of equality by 
the small minority of foreigners who have conquered the almost in- 
vincible prejudice against all things Chinese. A very much larger 
number have got so far as to speak, read, and write English well 
enough for most of the practical purposes of life; and this class is 
encouraged to increase by the prizes held out in the customs service, 
and by the numerous other channels open and opening for the 
employment of such talent. These English-speaking Chinese, of no 
matter what stage of proficiency, are, however, mere excrescences 
upon the parent stem. 

The Chinese world has often been broadly divided into official 
and non-official, but a subtler and a more accurate division, espe- 
cially for the consideration of social relationships, would be three- 
fold, as follows: (1) Mandarins; (2) Literati;' and (8) Working 
Classes. Of these, the first section represents all that is most 
brilliant in point of literary culture and administrative ability in 
an empire with an area equal to that of the whole continent of 
Europe. Its members, individually and collectively, have always 
been opposed to the presence of foreigners in China—in earlier days, 
from the fear of some deep-laid political scheme for the appropria- 
tion of their territory,” now because of the ruthlessness with which the 
government of China, its scandals and its abuses, are shown up in 
. local foreign newspapers, or in Chinese newspapers guarded by some 
foreign flag; because, also, of oft-recurring cases of interference in 
the course of Chinese justice, and because of a protecting gis thrown 
over a large body of Chinese subjects in European employ, from the 
compradore to the convert to Christianity. The mandarins know 
very little about us, and they would prefer to hear still less. 

The Uiterati represent the unemployed scholarship of China—un- 
employed through deserved failure, or merely bad luck, at the great 
public competitions, or, in exceptional cases, through a disinclination 
to enter upon an official career. Their feelings towards foreigners can 
be better imagined than described. They hate us with a fierceness 
which cannot be expressed in words, and they excite the masses to 
deeds of violence against us by the well-directed poison of pen and 
tongue. 

The “ working classes” is a comprehensive term; it begins with the 
sleek and well-fed ¢e maa-chin (tea merchant) to end only with the 
poor leprous beggar and other outcasts who stand beyond the pale. 
These have no causes for complaint against the foreigner, real or con- 

(1) The term “literati” is to be taken in its popular signification, all mandarins being, 
ef course, literati as far as education goes. 

(2) “ Wherever they go they spy around with a view to seize on other people’s terri- 
tory. There was Singapore, which was originally a Malay country; the red-haired 


barbarians went there to trade, and by-and-by seized it for an emporium of their own.” 
—Memorial to the Emperor Yung Chéng, in 1732, by Lan Lu-chou. 
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cealed, though even they know he is only a barbarian after all, and 
not to be compared, either morally or mentally, with the meanest 
denizen of the Middle Kingdom. The tea merchant, in combination 
with his brother dealers, gets rich upon the prices paid him for his 
leaf by the foreign merchant in competition with his brother buyers; 
innkeepers receive double rates for the filthy accommodation they 
provide; boatmen receive double fares, servants double wages, arti- 
sans double pay, shopkeepers double prices, and so on through the long 
list of those who have regular dealings with foreigners. Wherever 
in China the foreigner has planted his foot, an air of activity and 
bustling enterprise has speedily grown up around the spot; and the 
little fishing village of twenty years ago has in more instances than 
one developed into a large and populous mart. The country people 
are always delighted to see us when we make an excursion into the 
interior, for the track of the foreigner is one of empty beer bottles 
and provision tins, which he does not want and they do. The old 
priest at the temple hails the arrival of a foreign picnic party. They 
laugh at his gods, it is true, and frequently carry off small idols in 
their pockets ; but what is that to him, or to any one else, so long as 
they leave behind them, as they always do, a few dollars for the good 
of the house? With the working classes, indeed, we are on the best 
possible terms; we appear to them as the possessors of boundless 
wealth, coupled with a liberality in its application which, as far as 
they are concerned, is regarded as highly satisfactory ; but our rela- 
tions with them all, from the highest to the lowest, are simply com- 
mercial. The Chinese merchant is in fact a man of neither education 
nor refinement, and no English gentleman would condescend to asso- 
ciate with him upon terms of friendship and equality.’ Hence it 
may be inferred that the social intercourse between foreigners and 
Chinese is not of the warmest description ; at the same time, we are 
gradually coming to see the Chinese in their true colours, and can 
now more readily pierce the mysterious and fantastic veil which has 
so long shrouded the workings of the Chinese mind, while they on 
their part are also slowly moving towards a more intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of the advantages to be derived from friendly rela- 
tions with the once detested barbarian. The chief obstacle in the way 
of this movement falls under the next heading. 

Religious.—Article VIII. of the Treaty of Tientsin provides for 
the toleration of the Christian religion “as professed by Protestants 


(1) The following passage occurs in an article by ,the present writer on Social Inter- 
course between Chinese and Foreigners, published in the China Mail of 9th March, 
1878; “ As long as the Chinese persist in exhibiting grimy hands and nails, in scratch- 
ing their heads, blowing their noses on their fingers, and committing many other acts 
condemned by the statutes of European social life, they can hardly expect that those 
very Europeans, especially the more narrow-minded, will admit them freely to their 
society.” 
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or Roman Catholics,” scilicet, by Englishmen and Frenchmen, who 
extorted the treaty at the point of the bayonet. The ground given 
for such toleration is that the religion in question ‘inculcates the 
practice of virtue, and teaches man to do as he would be done by.” 
The second paragraph further provides that not only all persons who 
teach it, but those “ professing it, shall alike be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Chinese authorities;” in other words, that Chinese 
converts to Christianity shall be protected by their own authorities 
from such unpleasant consequences as may arise from conversion to 
the alien Church. Thus it has come about that when violence of any 
kind is offered to one of these converts, the injured person appeals 
at once to the pastor of his church, who applies in his turn to the 
consul to insist upon the punishment of the offender. Similarly, 
when the convert is the aggressor, as he is not unfrequently, he 
finds his connection with Christianity a very convenient basis of 
operations. And thus, too, it has come about that the ranks of 
Christian converts in China have been filled by many disreputable 
characters ; some attracted by the pay and easy life of missionary 
establishments, others by the position from which they are able to 
bid defiance to their own authorities, and in many cases escape just 
retribution for bygone iniquities. These facts are more widely 
known among Europeans in China than among home readers. Only 
the other day a correspondent of a Hong Kong paper wrote :—* 

‘*T have known several cases in which Chinamen have made a regular prac- 
tice of professing both Christianity and Buddhism, appearing in each character 
at different periods of the same day. This, I am convinced, is done in the 
large majority of cases of so-called Christian converts, even by those who 
have been brought up from their infancy in mission schools and foundling 
hospitals A long residence in China has convinced me that the worst 
enemy of foreigners, and the most underhanded worker, is the Christian 
Chinese. Of course there may be exceptions. I believe I have met with such, 
but they are so few that they only serve to prove the rule.” 

The convert is indeed an enemy to foreigners and progress in 
China; for apart from the hateful anomaly he presents to the 
mandarins—a subject, yet beyond their jurisdiction ; and apart from 
the object of scorn he is in the eyes of the literati—a listener to the 
false doctrines of barbarians; there is yet another light in which he 
must be viewed, the light in which he is seen by his friends and 
relatives of the working classes.? If he takes up Christianity as a 
business, he will simply be regarded as a clever fellow, and his 
family will probably applaud his action and share the profits of his 
venture. But if he is a real believer, not in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, for these he could not pretend to understand, but in the 
missionaries themselves, as possessing some secret or some knowledge 

(1) The Hong Kong Daily Press, May 23, 1879. 


(2) No converts are to be counted among the literati, nor, d fortiori, among the man- 
darins. 
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likely to do him good now and hereafter, then he will be a source of 
much real sorrow, of family disunion, and possibly of scenes of 
violence and bloodshed. Imagine, say, the eldest son of an English 
Protestant nobleman, brought up to be strictly orthodox in matters 
of religion and propriety, suddenly, on the attainment of his 
majority, passing over to the Roman Catholic Church in order to 
gratify the whim of a ballet girl, who had made this a condition of 
his marriage with herself. The sorrow that would be carried into 
that happy English home, the shame, and the anger of the family 
left behind, could not by any chance be deeper than that experienced 
in an ordinary Chinese household, from which one son should have 
made himself an outcast for ever by his conversion to the Christian 
faith. The most sacred of all bonds, the family tie, is rudely 
severed, to give place to the wicked and detestable principle that a 
man shall leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife. And 
of course the Christian neophyte begins by repudiating the sole 
object for which he was brought into the world, nurtured as a child, 
and educated as a boy, viz, the responsibility attaching to the duties 
and ceremonies of ancestral worship, by which the dead are kept 
alive in the hearts of their descendants, and in which their disem- 
bodied spirits are universally believed to find peace. Such a 
subversion of time-honoured customs and beliefs could hardly be 
expected to meet with anything else but opposition at the hands of 
the doggedly conservative people of China; but it is the educated 
classes who excite the illiterate mob to turn passive disregard into 
active physical violence. They are so proud of Confucianism and 
its purely ethical teaching, as contrasted with the superstitions of 
Christianity or Buddhism, that every innovation is regarded as a 
positive insult to the name and memory of the Master. Buddhism 
is indeed freely tolerated now; but it went through centuries 
of persecution first, surviving without the aid of any treaty clause 
to overrun the whole empire. Mahommedans, too, have their 
mosques and their congregations of the faithful, and they carried on 
their form of worship unharmed and unheeded even during the 
recent dangerous sedition of their co-religionists in Yunnan. Only 
Christianity is tabooed ; formerly as a political instrument, now as 
an insult to the reasoning powers and better sense of the Chinese 
people. Introduced gradually, and without the treaty clause pro- 
tective of converts, this religion might have won its way, as 
Buddhism did, in the face of the most rigorous prohibition and per- 
secution, by its own unaided strength alone. But at the present 
moment the bias of the higher classes seems to be more than ever 
pronounced against it, and late events at Foochow' will hardly be 


(1) The demolition by an angry mob of a missionary building, said to have been 
erected on ground fraudulently acquired, and in such a position as to shed a baleful 
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calculated to mitigate the bitter feeling. Inaccesible to and unassail- 
able by the teachers of Christianity, the mandarins and literati 
have never once changed their front, and they have always loudly 
complained that the ranks of Christian converts are recruited from 
the dregs of the populace, with a leavening of simple-minded 
country villagers. So hateful to them is the very name of Chris- 
tianity, that there is hardly any concession within the bounds of 
reason which the Chinese Government would not readily make to us, 
if we would only consent to expunge from our treaty the words by 
which certain subjects of China, who accidentally profess the 
Christian religion, are brought under the protection of the British 
Consul. By such an arrangement no one would benefit so much as 
the converts themselves. Compelled, probably, at first to disguise 
their religious tenets by the fear of persecution, the spirit of religious 
toleration, which is nowhere stronger than in China, would inevitably 
prevail in the end, and Christians, like Buddhists, Taoists, Mahom- 
medans, and Jews, would ultimately be left to their own devices. If 
they were subsequently to build places of worship, they would have 
to conform to the universal rule of placing therein a small tablet, 
bearing an inscription which amounts to an acknowledgment of 
the sovereignty of the Emperor of China, and is intended to define 
clearly the religious and non-political character of the building. 
Christianity would be thus left to stand or fall on its own merits, 
and, though never likely to become the dominant religion in China, 
would have a very much better chance than it has at the present 
moment. 

Another very fertile cause of strife between the Christian convert 
and his fellow-countrymen of the working classes, is the refusal of 
the former to subscribe to any of the local fétes and dramatic repre- 
sentations held in honour of certain greater and lesser annual fes- 
tivals. These are all closely connected either with Buddhism or 
Taoism, or with some popular superstition; and on the strength of 
the “‘idolatrous” character of such organizations, converts to Chris- 
tianity are enjoined by their pastors to have nothing at all to do with 
them. Consequently, when the hat goes round for every one to give 
according to his means, the convert passes it by without the usual 
donation ; and this angers the town or village elders very much, for 
in the first place they like to collect as much and make as great a 
show as possible, and in the second, the place of performance being 
in the open air and free to all comers, they think it simply means 
that the convert will have his fun for nothing, which indeed is not 
influence over the city of Foochow. While acknowledging the wrong-doing of the 
mob, the Chinese have since brought the case into an English court, resulting so far in 


a trial of nine days’ duration before the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court for China and 


Japan, full reports of which have been published in the local papers, judgment being 
meanwhile reserved. 
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unfrequently the case. With regard to Chinese religious observ- 
ances in general, the missionaries are a great deal too fond of using 
strong language. This might have passed without objection twenty 
or even ten years ago; but now that there are numbers of Chinese in 
Hong Kong and at the treaty ports, who read English quite well 
enough to appreciate the pitying contemptuous sense of such terms 
as idolater and heathen, it would be for the interests of both 
parties if their use were forthwith discontinued. We object to the 
word barbarian as applied to ourselves by the Chinese, and resent 
it as a studied insult, when, in point of fact, the phrase is often 
adopted out of sheer ignorance. Are we then at liberty, or is it even 
politic, to retort courteously by applying to the Chinese a doubly 
offensive term ?* 

As regards Catholic missionaries in China, it is almost impossible 
to say what they are doing and how they carry on their work, all 
their movements being shrouded as far as possible from the public 
gaze. It is known that they have an infinitely more numerous 
following than the Protestants, and that Catholicism has become in 
some families an hereditary religion, the line being traceable in a few 
instances back to the Jesuit fathers of two centuries ago. It is also 
widely known among the Chinese that civil protection is much more 
easily to be obtained at the hands of the padre, than through the 
ordinary English missionary, who cannot be accused of wilfully 
taking up the cases of his converts, though he may sometimes do so 
unwittingly. About three years ago, fourteen Protestant converts 
appealed to the missionaries at Swatow to secure them the benefit of 
British consular assistance in a matter which, of the highest impor- 
tance pecuniarily speaking to the applicants, had nothing whatever to 
do with the interests of their Church or their position as Christians, 
and on meeting with a distinct and proper refusal from the mission- 
aries to do anything of the kind these fourteen litigants went over in 
a body, without a moment’s hesitation, to the Church of Rome, and 
arranged their business satisfactorily to themselves through the 
agency and influence of the resident Catholic priest. This story has 
a double moral. If it teaches us that the English missionary is not 
wont to use foul and illicit means in the propagation of his faith, it 
also shows us how baseless and unsubstantial is the fabric of a 
Chinese conversion to Christianity. 

Of all missionaries to China, medical missionaries have achieved 
the greatest successes; not, indeed, successes of proselytism, for their 
statistics of “persons baptized’ would ill compare with those of 
their brethren whose time is solely devoted to preaching. But what 


(1) Only the other day a Chinaman who had ventured to take exception to certain 
passages in a work on China, written by a foreigner, was stigmatized ina Hong Kong 
newspaper as “a mangy cur.” 
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the former have accomplished has been to bring back the gladness of 
health and strength to many a jaded and poverty-stricken invalid, 
often the rice-winner of the family, who would in all probability 
have perished but for the kindly care, and sometimes pecuniary sup- 
port, given at the foreign hospital. Much gratitude has been won in 
this way from the Chinese, that is, from those who have availed 
themselves of the foreigner’s skill, the great majority of these being 
poor coolies living from hand to mouth, whose sole object is to get 
well and back to work, and who have no money to fee the Chinese 
doctor. The wealthier classes do not attend. They object to the 
preaching and praying carried on simultaneously with the work of 
the hospital, and for the especial benefit of the patients. For though 
none are absolutely compelled either to listen or to believe, it is 
whispered among the Chinese that those who do show signs of an 
approaching conversion are much more carefully and more kindly 
tended. The man of means or education has some difficulty in thus 
doing violence to his convictions, especially convictions so strong as 
those he entertains on the subject of Christianity; but to the poor 
coolie all this is sunk in the prospect of an immediate and gratuitous 
cure, and he readily falls in with the religious views of the mission- 
aries as long as he remains in hospital, to betake himself on his re- 
covery to the nearest temple, to offer up a stick of thanksgiving 
incense to his favourite joss. The missionaries will not consent to 
carry on a hospital asa work apart, separate from their labours in 
the field of propagandism. An instance of this occurred recently, 
when it came to the notice of the foreign subscribers to a certain 
hospital for Chinese, not a missionary hospital, but one to which the 
missionaries were allowed to have access as comforters of the sick,’ 
that a large board over the door of the hospital bore the following 
inscription in Chinese: ‘“‘The Jesus Christ, the only true religion, 
hospital for natives of ” It was carried at a meeting of sub- 
scribers that this inscription, well calculated to repel any Chinaman 
of sufficient education to read it, should be replaced by a simpler one 
in which no religious character whatever was to be given to the 
institution; whereupon the missionaries at once resigned all con- 
nection with the hospital, and would have nothing further to do 
with it. 

It seems obvious enough that the earlier step towards win- 
ning the Chinese to our own forms of government, religion, 
and civilisation generally, should be to make them well dis- 
posed towards us, and towards the institutions we wish them to 
adopt. In the case of Christianity, however, it is not too 
much to say that an exactly opposite course has been all along pur- 
sued. The result is that the feeling against the further spread of 
the faith is now more bitter than it has ever been, and increased 


(1) One missionary further acted as secretary to the institution. 
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communications with Western powers will infallibly give the Chinese 
increased facilities for successfully opposing its further progress. 
As recently as April last some missionaries persisted, under the 
treaty clause which allows British subjects to travel freely over the 
empire, in visiting Changsha, the capital city of Hunan, although 
warned on a previous attempt that their entry would be met with 
violence at the hands of the mob. The consequence was an angry 
rising of the people; the missionaries were pelted, and their boat 
wrecked. Their right to proceed thither, and to be protected while 
there, is undeniable; but the expediency of availing themselves of a 
right, certain to lead to the issue described, is something more than 
questionable. Much dormant hatred of foreigners was unnecessarily 
excited, as may be seen from a perusal of the annexed document :— 


PLACARD POSTED ON THE WALLS OF CHANGSHA, THE CAPITAL OF HUNAN. 


‘‘T,.—The foreign devils are beasts, and must not be allowed to enter the 
city. Let us seize them and beat them. No plea is to be admitted on their 
behalf. 

‘‘]1.—The foreigners purpose to enter the city to-morrow morning. Let 
all who are one with us assemble, and let us seize them and beat them. 

‘‘TII.—Of late foreigners have paid repeated visits to the province, and 
now the mandarins have granted their request to enter the city. But it is 
for us, the military and the people, with loyal hearts to protect the empire. 
How can we allow these little devils to trouble the provincial capital? If 
they enter the city, let us assemble at the West Gate, and, with united hearts 
and utmost strength, attack them. No plea is to be admitted on their behalf. 

‘*TV.—On this, the third day of the month, foreigners have come to the 
city. The two district magistrates have deliberated, and there is a general 
rumour to the effect that the foreigners are to enter the city at the West Gate, 
and to proceed to the Tsaw-chan Gate. But though you, the mandarins, are 
willing, we, the people, will not agree to it. If one enter, we will kill the one. 
if two enter, we will kill the pair. When a foreigner is killed dead, it is 
simply a dog’s life that is lost. Should any one meet with a foreigner and 
not attack him, if a man, let him be called a thief, and if a woman, let her be 
called a strumpet. Let us be attentive, and ever on our guard. 

‘*V.—Hunan is a region where polite manners and righteous principles 
flourish, and which hitherto foreigners have not dared to look at straight in 
the face. Each time they have come, it has been on a sort of experiment with 
the view of opening a mart for trade. When once, however, the Religion of 
the Lord of Heaven prevails, the five Human Relationships and the five 
Cardinal Virtues will be abandoned. Foreigners have just arrived in boats, 
and are anchoring on the opposite side of the river. Their clatter is that they 
want to enter the city, and they appear as if they had some influence and power 
on which they rely. How can we, the soldiers, peasants, artisans, and 
merchants allow their extravagance? Let us on the fourth day of this month 
assemble in the hall of the departmental college, and then let each one of us 
take brick-bats and broken tiles with him, and proceed to their boat and pelt 
them. Up and down the river let them be sought for: on no consideration 
are they to be allowed to escape. Let us mow them down like grass and 
uproot them (that is, murder them), and thus cause that foreigners shall never 
dare come here again. 

‘‘VI.—In regard to foreign devils coming to the province, it is an oppression 
too cruel to both the military and the people. Their interpreters report their 
arrival at the different offices, and the avaricious officials give their permission 
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to the devils to enter the cities. They even appoint soldiers and braves to 
guard and protect them, and thus, following the devils, they sell the empire 
and trouble the people. Annam is at present in a state of rebellion, and these 
devils are in secret communication with the brigands. The people of Hunan 
are loyal in heart, and, for the sake of the empire, are aiming at exterminating 
all thieves and establishing great peace. What is the use of acquiring literary 
and civil proficiency if it be not’to protect the empire and people? The 
scholars and merchants of all the districts have deliberated, and are depending 
upon us to assassinate all who protect the devils without distinction. Surely 
the aim is to remoye an evil from the empire, and hence we must act with 
united minds and utmost strength.” 

Such, then, is the attitude of the Chinese people towards the 
great religion of the West; and its introduction into China would 
appear to be at variance with the policy indirectly advocated 
throughout this paper, viz. the improvement of our present com- 
mercial, social, and political relations with this vast empire, to end, 
perhaps, in a firm and friendly alliance between the two countries. 
It has been shown conclusively that Great Britain occupies the fore- 
most place in the calculations of Chinese statesmen, and it only 
remains to take the tide at its flood, and give reality to what is now 
nothing more than a desirable possibility. The religious question is 
the prominent one in China at the present moment, and much skill 
will be required to pilot us prosperously through the complications 
which must annually increase so long as the treaty clause stands 
and is interpreted as it is at present. Coarse inflammatory placards, 
like the specimen quoted above, are indeed no longer to be seen 
within the radius over which foreign influence prevails; but this 
form of attack has even there but given place to another, proceeding 
from a quarter whence it might least have been anticipated. Those 
Chinese who have received, either in China or elsewhere, an English 
education, are rapidly passing over to strengthen the ranks of the 
opponents of Christianity, and they strive to achieve their object by 
more justifiable means than by demolishing chapels or by inciting 
large and angry mobs to hoot and pelt one or two defenceless mis- 
sionaries. Shortly after the late outbreak at Foochow, “A Young 
Chinese’’ published in one of the foreign newspapers a few verses 
in English, addressed to the missionary body, the last of which may 
be taken as representative of the feeling towards Western teachings, 
now in process of substitution for the implacable hatred and 
supercilious contempt hitherto accorded to all our institutions 
alike :— 

‘* We want no priests to help us in our need ; 
Priests we have, shaven and unshaven both ; 
We want no mumblings of an outworn creed, 
But science we want and knowledge for our growth, 


And rulers, brave, unselfish, wise, and just, 
To sweep you from the land as whirlwind sweepeth dust.” 


Herpserr A. Gites. 





TWO MEN OF LETTERS. 


Wirutn the last few weeks two pieces of literary biography’ have 
appeared, which present a somewhat remarkable contrast, and which 
at the same time supplement one another. The one is the Life of 
Charles Lever, the other M. Emile Bergerat’s volume of reminiscences 
of Théophile Gautier. Between the literary merits of Lever and of 
Gautier there can of course be little comparison ; but between their 
positions as representatives of French and English (if Irish-English) 
men of letters of the nineteenth century there is a not inconsiderable 
similarity. They were almost exactly contemporary, being born 
within a very few years, and dying within a very few months of one 
another. Both depended entirely upon their pens for subsistence, 
and both, though in very different ways, were what is vaguely called 
men of pleasure. The rewards which they received were indeed 
different enough in amount. One cannot help thinking how Gautier 
would have envied a man of letters who could make and spend, as 
Dr. Fitzpatrick tells us Lever for some years made and spent, three 
thousand poundsa year. Seventy-five thousand francs represents the 
income of a man whom the French, in their modest arithmetic, would. 
call “deux fois millionnaire,”’ and we may be quite sure that Gautier 
never “touched” half the amount in any one of his forty years of 
hard literary journey work—of such journeywork as perhaps no other 
man of letters ever did. Less fortunate in his actual wages, Gautier- 
was also far less fortunate than Lever in his extra-literary gains. 
M. Bergerat has pointed out that, though Gautier was reproached 
with his Bonapartism, singularly few drops of the golden shower 
rewarded his adherence to the Empire. He did his work, which was 
perfectly honest work, and received his pay, which was perfectly 
clean money. But no senatorship, no lucrative sinecure, fell to his 
lot; while Lever, in the later years of his life, was at any rate pro- 
vided for without the necessity of working. ‘Je redeviens un 
manceuvre,” said the author of Emaux et Camées, to M. Edmond 
de Goncourt, after the disasters of 1870. For my part, consider- 
ing what this maneuvre has left us, I do not know whether, for 
the benefit of literature and the credit of the literary calling, one 
can wish that it had been otherwise. Mérimée’s luck might have 
brought with it Mérimée’s fate, and have substituted a zero of idle- 


(1) Théophile Gautier: Entretiens, §c. Par Emile Bergerat, avec une Préface de 
Edmond de Goncourt. Paris: Charpentier. 

Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 4 
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ness and sterility for the splendid work which Gautier so manfully 
did. 

It is not at first easy to account for the uncomfortable impression 
which Dr. Fitzpatrick’s interesting book somehow leaves upon the 
reader. No biography of the author of Charles O’ Malley could be 
dull, and the reader who is in quest of amusement merely will find 
plenty in these volumes. But that Lever, with all his rollicking, 
was a decidedly unhappy person, whether it be a true impression or 
no, is certainly the impression here given. He appears to have been 
one of those extremely unfortunate men who take no genuine delight 
in the calling which nevertheless they pursue. He was indeed 
intensely sensitive as to public opinion on his novels. But he seems 
to have felt this sensitiveness, not because unfavourable criticism 
made him doubt the goodness of his work, but because it hurt his 
vanity. His reckless expenditure, in the same way, seems to have 
arisen as much from an uneasy desire to live en prince, as from 
simple enjoyment of the good things which his money could bring 
him. With regard to the famous accusation of “lordolatry ” which 
Thackeray is said to have brought against him, I think that the 
passage in the Book of Snobs has been somewhat misinterpreted. But 
nobody can read either his novels or his life without seeing that from 
the last infirmity of British minds he was not free. He gained 
plenty of money, but he got rid of it in all sorts of ways, to which it 
is difficult to apply any milder description than that which was 
applied to the extravagance of his greater countryman Goldsmith. 
If he did not exactly fling it away and hide it in holes and corners, 
like Lamb’s eccentric friend, he did what amounted to nearly the 
same thing. He was an inveterate gambler. He kept absurd numbers 
of horses, and gave unreasonable prices forthem. To his lavish hospi- 
tality one feels less inclined to object, were it not that ‘ wax candles 
and some of the best wine in Europe” are not wholly indispensable 
to literary fellowship. Like many other men of letters in our 
country, he could not be satisfied without meddling with politics, and 
endeavouring, though with no great success, to mingle in political 
society. His wild oats were not of a very atrocious wildness, but 
he never ceased sowing them. The consequence was that his 
literary work was not only an indispensable gagne-pain to him, but 
was also never anything else than a gagne-pain. It was always 
written in hot haste, and with hardly any attention to style, to 
arrangement, or even to such ordinary matters as the avoidance of 
repetitions, anachronisms, and such-like slovenlinesses. It has often 
been noticed that in Charles O’ Malley itself it will not do to pay the 
least heed to the sequence or arrangement of the story. The 
chronology is utterly impossible, the same things recur again and 
again as incidents, and the whole book as a connected and coherent 
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story is utterly formless and void. The more one hears of the life 
of the author and his manner of composition, the less surprising is 
this. The earlier books, at any rate, appear to have been mere 
transcripts of actual experience, and reminiscences of things heard 
and seen in Ireland, huddled together anyhow. The works of the 
second period rested in the same way upon actual observation of 
Anglo-Continental life, and those of the last, if they had a more 
original character, were scarcely improved by thechange. Lever, in 
short, was not in the proper sense a man of letters at all. The pen 
was with him a mere instrument for putting into marketable form 
the stories which he told so well by word of mouth, and the queer 
facts, sights, and incidents which he heard, saw, or read of. Of 
literary form he had little or nothing. Long practice gave him, as 
it gives most men of talent, a passable style; but this style had little 
distinction and no special merit. He had neither the industry which 
tries a hundred phrases till it hits on the right one, nor the genius 
which hits on the right phrase at once. If his books are acceptable, 
it is always for the matter of them only. 

So “allegorical an autobiographist”—to use a queer phrase of his 
own—was Lever, that much of his biographer’s work is occupied in 
tracing the original facts and experiences which he incorporated in 
his stories. The ballad-singing in the streets of Dublin, the 
upheaval of the pavement in order to liberate an escaped prisoner, 
the various escapades and pranks of the egregious Frank Webber, in 
O’ Malley, are known already to everybody. If some of Dr. Fitz- 
patrick’s informants are to be believed, some still more singular 
experiences have been utilised in Con Cregan and Arthur O'Leary. 
Early in life Lever went to America, and, it seems, did not like 
the inhabitants of the States. Thereupon he flung himself into 
the ranks of the red men, and the following singular episode 
occurred :— 


‘For a time, Lever said, this was pleasurable; but only for atime. He 
grew weary of barbarism, and sighed for civilisation. He endeavoured to 
hide his emotions, and he succeeded with the men; but one of the squaws, 
looking at him fixedly, read his thoughts. ‘ Your heart, stranger,’ said she, 
‘is not with us now. You wish for your own people. But you will never 
see them again. Our chief will kill you if you leave us. It is the law of our 
tribe that none joining us can go away. No! no! You will never see the 
pale faces again, nor go back to your country. How could you find the forest 
tracks for yourself if you fled? You would be instantly followed and found ; 
and, when found, you would be slain. O stay!’ He feigned to be convinced 
by her arguments; but all his thoughts were fixed on the one object —flight. 
How could he effect it ? 

‘‘ Every day and every hour he studied to find opportunity; but it was all 
in vain. He found the customs of the tribe to be as the woman described. 
There was to be no separation from them, or death the penalty. The same 
squaw noticed the change in his spirits, and ere long in his health; and her 

DD2 
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woman’s heart was touched with compassion. She even devised the means 
of his getting away. 

‘A red Indian, named Tahata, came to the tribe once a year, bringing 
tobacco and brandy from some British settlement, and exchanging them for 
the peltry the hunters had collected from his previous visit. The squaw told 
Lever that she would sound this man (‘The Post’ he was called), and see 
whether for a sum of money he would appoint some place of rendezvous for him 
in the forest, and be his guide through its mazes until some outpost or town 
would be reached. Lever had no money, but ‘The Post’ was to be remune- 
rated by his countrymen on his reaching them. The offer wasaccepted. Lever, 
at the squaw’s suggestion, feigned sickness, and was left behind in the wig- 
wams with the women, while the tribe were out hunting. In the men’s absence 
he made his escape. Tahata was faithful.” 


At the termination of this remarkable adventure he “ walked 
through the streets of Quebec in moccasins and feathers.” It would 
be satisfactory if the feathers and moccasins, at least, could be 
produced in proof of the veracity of the story. 

In the interval between Lever’s return from America and his 
student days in Germany, not much seems to have occurred ; indeed, 
the extraordinary vagueness of this part of the biography may best 
be indicated by mentioning that Dr. Fitzpatrick is not quite sure 
whether the German studies did not occur before the American trip 
and the Indian episode. The following notice of Dr. Barrett, famous 
in O’ Malley for his “ May the devil admire me,” occurs, however, in 
this part of the book, and is worth quoting :—‘ A gentleman at 
Clontarf who wished to become tenant of some college lands, 
invited him, when bursar, with other Fellows to dinner. He had 
not been so far from college since his childhood. It was then that, 
passing by Lord Charlemont’s beautiful demesne and seeing the sheep 
grazing, he asked what extraordinary animals they were, and when 
told, expressed the greatest delight at seeing for the first time live 
mutton. As he passed along the shore, the sea attracted his par- 
ticular admiration. He described it as ‘a broad flat superficies, like 
Euclid’s definition of a line expanding itself into a surface, and blue, 
like Xenophon’s plain covered with wormwood.’” 

The following is said to have been a hospital experience :— 


‘« One night a fever patient died; the student took up his candle and pro- 
ceeded to the dissecting-room. To an uninitiated stranger it would have 
appeared a horrible and ghastly sight ; yet so much are we the slaves of habit, 
that the young student sat down to his revolting task as indifferently as 
opening a chess-board. The room was lofty and badly lighted, his flickering 
taper scarcely revealing the ancient writings that he was about to peruse. 
On the table before him lay the subject wrapped in a long sheet, his case of 
instruments resting on it. He read on for some time unheeding the storm which 
raged without, and threatened to blow in the casements, against which the rain 
beat in large drops; ‘and this,’ said he, looking on the body and pursuing 
the train of his thoughts, ‘ this mass of lifelessness, coldness, and inaction, is 
all we know of that alteration of our being, that mysterious modification of our 
existence, by which our vital intelligence is launched into the world beyond 
—a breath and we are here—a breath and we are gone.’ He raised his knife 
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and opened a vein in the foot. A faint shriek, and a start which overset the 
table and extinguished the light were the effects of his timidity. 

‘Turning to relight his taper he heard through the darkness a long-drawn 
sigh, and in weak accents, ‘Oh, doctor, I am better now!’ He covered up 
the man thus wonderfully re-awakened from almost a fatal trance, carried 
him back, and laid him in his bed. In a week after the patient was discharged 
from the hospital cured.” 


Here, also, one would like a little corroboration. But while these 
stories, regarded as matters of fact, naturally excite some scepticism, 
there can be no doubt about one thing. Lever’s varied life, his pro- 
pensity to take hold of every laughable or surprising incident that 
presented itself, and his faculty of furnishing these incidents (when 
their own garb was not quite sufficient) with cocked hats and swords, 
were of immense use to him in his after-life as a novelist. There 
are two opinions about the value of actual facts to novel-writers. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that, if only for a time, they add 
a considerable attraction and “bite ” to a story ; on the other hand, 
it is doubtful whether, in the best novels, any but very occasional 
use has been made of them. Lever’s practice, however, was at one 
time to rely almost wholly upon the scraps of his experience. More 
than once he got into considerable trouble by his inveterate habit of 
introducing real names and real persons into his story. Major 
Monsoon, indeed, who is perhaps his best single figure, literally sat 
for the portrait at Brussels, and regarded the proceeding in the light 
of a regular commercial transaction ; but a Galway priest was less 
accommodating, and never forgave his insertion in one of the novels. 
Harry Lorrequer is said to have been very largely made up of the 
local stories current at Kilrush, whither Lever was sent in the 
cholera time of 1832. His subsequent employment in Ulster, near 
the Giant’s Causeway, was not less fruitful of stories, and gave him 
in addition a considerable amount of scenery and character, which 
he drew upon especially in The Knight of Gwynne. It is said, too, 
that in Coleraine Lever himself performed the feat of jumping over 
a cart and horse, which he afterwards introduced in the most popular 
of his books. In the same way, his visits to Prebendary Maxwell 
(an exceedingly unclerical representative of the Church of Ireland) 
supplied him with most of his knowledge of Galway and Mayo. So 
it continued to be throughout his life. At Brussels, during his 
reign as editor of the University Magazine at Dublin, in his subse- 
quent wanderings about the Continent, and in his residence at 
Florence and Spezzia, his observation of men and things was the 
constant source whence he drew his inspiration. Of Trieste the 
great complaint seems to have been that there was no society, or 
next to none. In fact, Lever appears to have had a horror of being 
alone; though, perhaps, it may be admitted that few people have 
made such tendency to gregariousness as they might possess con- 
ducive to the amusement of so large a number of their fellows. 
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When he began to write for the Press, it was naturally enough in 
short stories and sketches that he preferred to record the results of 
his experience. He is said to have actually refused to write a long 
novel, and for a considerable period nothing like regular planning of 
his work seems to have entered his head. His biographer says that 
the prominence of Mickey Free in O’ Malley was quite contrary to 
such original design as Lever had formed. The novelist found 
Mickey a very convenient mouthpiece “for enunciating the good 
things he had picked up.” This fully accounts for Mickey’s in- 
feriority to Sam Weller, to whom he has been so often compared. 
Amusing as he is, any critical reader must feel that he is only a 
mouthpiece. This could never be said of Sam, even by those who 
deny to the latter any possible existence out of Topsy-Turvy Land. 
Perhaps the strongest evidence of Lever’s real talent is to be found 
in the way in which he has succeeded in melting down these innumer- 
able tags and scraps into books which, whatever may be their literary 
defects, can at any rate be read, and are not mere collections of jests. 
But the literary merit of the early novels is in reality almost as 
scanty as Edgar Poe, in a well-known review, asserted it to be. 
Towards the end of his life, long practice and some alteration in his 
manner of composing, improved Lever in this respect. But his early 
books are in many parts not merely not good as pieces of literary 
work, but positively and disgracefully bad. He used to say, we are 
told, that by the time he had got the details of his stories written 
down, he was so disgusted with them that he could hardly bring 
himself even to correct the proofs. It is, therefore, not very sur- 
prising that as his natural gift for writing was certainly not great, 
his work should have had a slovenly aspect. Such an aspect it most 
assuredly has, when compared not merely with great masters of style 
in French and English, but with practitioners in his own kind, such 
as Crofton Croker and Carleton. The very abundance, perhaps, of 
his material made him less careful in using it, and in showing it off 
to the best advantage. But it would rather seem that he did not 
possess the requisite faculty for turning nature into art, There were 
many of his contemporaries—Thackeray is a notable instance—who 
were by no means averse to the use of actual facts and actual persons 
as materials and models. But Thackeray invariably worked up his 
raw material into the peculiar form, at once individual and typical, 
which literature requires. This is what Lever rarely or never does. 
His pictures are not portraits, they are merely photographs embel- 
lished with the stock appliances and garb of caricature. It is need- 
less to say that anything that is unfavourable in this criticism applies 
merely to the artist and not to the man. Personally, Lever was 
doubtless a charming companion, and for mere companionship his 
books are charming enough still. Only they must not be regarded 
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as books, but simply as reports of the conversation of a lively 
raconteur. 

A very different picture is given us by the charming volume in 
which M. Bergerat has placed on record his remembrances of the 
last days of Théophile Gautier. The acquaintanceship of the author 
with his subject was late; it did not, indeed, begin until after the 
disasters of 1870 had given Gautier his death-blow. But what it 
wanted in time, it gained in intimacy. M. Bergerat was Gautier’s 
son-in-law, and for the last two years of the poet’s life the inter- 
course of father and son, of master and pupil, was constant. The old 
age of Gautier seems to have been as kindly as it could be, and not 
in the least frosty. The very prevalent notion that epicurean prin- 
ciples and tendencies insure for their possessor an old age of misery 
and disgust, finds its appropriate refutation in this record of the 
last days of the greatest of nineteenth-century humanists. Certainly 
Gautier was not without his trials. The preface of M. Edmond de 
Goncourt, an older friend, shows those trials pretty fully. The 
Siege, the Commune, and the Republic were all heavy blows to 
Gautier. The siege disturbed the placid life which he had led at 
Neuilly with his sisters, his daughters, and his cats, afflicted his 
ardent imagination with its sombre ugliness, and wounded the per- 
fectly sincere patriotism, which was none the less fervent in him 
because it was less vocal than in some of his contemporaries. The 
outrages and horrors of the Commune jarred upon his kindly nature. 
Last of all he had to adjust himself to a new order of things in which, 
rightly or wrongly, he felt himself a stranger and a foreigner. His 
meeting after long years of separation with M. Victor Hugo, is 
strikingly told in these pages. He had parted with his master when 
that master was still captain of the crew which De Banville has de- 
scribed in one of his matchless parodies. 


‘* Dans les salons de Philoxéne 
Nous étions quatre-vingt rimeurs.” 


He met him again, as he told M. Bergerat, surrounded by “ toute la 
rédaction du Rappel.”” To these moral shocks may be added the 
pressure of failing health, and the necessity of continuing to work 
for his daily bread, at an age when most men have retired to a state 
of more or less easy rest. Yet the unfailing sweetness of his temper, 
and the fulness of his trust in his art, carried him through these 
trials. If he was melancholy at times, as M. de Goncourt relates, 
it was with a melancholy which had not much bitterness in it. His 
brilliant days were, indeed, over; the days when, in half-sincere, 
half-humorous gasconade, he would cry out, ‘“ Moi, je suis fort ; 
j’améne 520 sur une téte de Ture, et je fais des métaphores qui se 
suivent.” The preface contains not a few of these extravagances. 
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There isan appalling description of Louis XTV. which is too Swiftian 
for quotation. There is a speech to M. Taine, in which that critic’s 
ideas of poetry are treated in a manner which does one’s heart 
good. 

“Tenez! Taine, vous me semblez donner dans l’idiotisme bour- 
geois. Demander a la poésie du sentimentalisme!. . . Ce n’est pas ¢a. 
Des mots rayonnants . . . des mots de lumiére, avec un rhythme et 
une musique, voila ce que c’est que la poésie. Cane prouve rien. . . 
Ca ne raconte rien.” 

I cannot, as I read this, help wishing that somebody had suggested 
to Gautier that poetry was “a criticism of life,” as we in England— 
some of us greatly wondering—have been taught in these latter days 
by a fine master of criticism. 

One very curious statement of M. de Goncourt’s is that, to the end 
of his life, Gautier retained the fine horror of the bourgeois which 
had characterized his earliest days. The ironical felicitations which 
he addressed to some unfortunate person recall the preface of 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. “Toi, tu es heureux, tu aimes le progrés, 
les ingénieurs qui abiment le paysage avec leurs chemins de fer, les 
utilitaires, tout ce qui met dans un pays une saine édilité.” After 
which he would indulge in the most terrible pictures of bourgeois 
morals: an effect which must have been full of comedy. For in 
truth Gautier’s bourgeois was a highly figurative person; and in one 
‘sense of the term nothing could have been more bourgeois than his 
own placid existence at Neuilly in the midst of his family. 

Besides M. de Goncourt’s preface the book has no less than seven 
different divisions into which M. Bergerat has thrown what he has 
to say. The section on “ Théophile Gautier, peintre,” though an in- 
teresting one in itself, need not concern ushere. It isamusing enough 
to know that the great writer regarded himself to the last (and was 
dutifully regarded by his faithful sisters) as one who ought to have 
been a great painter. ‘‘ Derniers Moments” contains a sad, though 
in no way repulsive account of the painful malady or complication 
of maladies which proved fatal to Gautier, and need not be much 
dwelt on. Then there is a section headed “(Euvres posthumes et 
projets” which contains, among other things, a full account of a 
ballet in the style of Giselle, and others which figure among the poet’s 
published work. This ballet is on the subject of the pied piper of 
Hamelir, and is very gracefully treated. It is sad to have been re- 
jected by M. Halanzier (or rather to have been denied representation) 
for a delightfully absurd reason. M. Halanzier, it seems, called to his 
assistance that responsible and dignified official, the ballet-master of 
the opera. The ballet-master was dead against the piper and his 
rats. The rat, he said, was an “animal immonde,” and the sub- 
scribers would be wholly unable to bear the sight of him. ‘ Encore, 
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monsicur,”’ said he, “ si c’était une abeille!”” But unluckily it was 
not possible to turn the rats into bees, and so the Preneur de Rats 
remains still in M. Halanzier’s portfolios. A section entitled 
“Souvenirs” is chiefly occupied with defending Gautier from the 
charge of being a Bonapartist. He was at most, says M. Bergerat, 
a Mathildien, but he admits frankly that the poet had as great a 
horror of the red spectre as any of his enemies the bourgeois, and 
that his political ideas were limited to a very hearty respect for 
authority, a respect which did not trouble itself greatly about the 
authority’s source, its manner of exercise, or anything else connected 
with it. He tells us, too, what any reader of Gautier will find little 
difficulty in believing, that political discussion was peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to the poet, and that he would leave any table or society 
where it was started. 

More important than these are the sections of the book devoted 
to a short sketch of Gautier’s life, to a selection (all, unfortunately, 
that can be published) from his charming letters, and to the Entre- 
tiens, which, indeed, form the bulk of the volume. The biography 
contains some interesting statements. Even the sternest contemner 
of trifling literary anecdotes must be pleased to hear that Gautier’s 
father and mother spent their honeymoon in no less a place than the 
Chateau d’Artagnan. His earliest years were spent at Tarbes, as is 
sufficiently well known. But what is not sufficiently well known 
is the following delightful “story of a desk,” which M. Bergerat 
has preserved :— 


‘« «While I was at Tarbes,’ said he, ‘‘I heard from my fellow-townsmen that 
my school desk was religiously preserved at the town school, and that it was 
the admiration of tourists. Very much flattered at finding that such honour 
was paid to me in my lifetime, I resolved to make acquaintance with the curi- 
ous desk which was attributed to me, and at the same time with the school 
which boasted of having owned me as a pupil. I therefore presented myself 
incognito to the Principal, and, announcing myself as an enthusiastic admirer of 
my own writings, I begged him to take me to see the beloved desk which had 
been the witness of my childish precocity. 

‘* The Principal insisted upon the honour of being himself my guide. The 
desk which he showed me, and even allowed me to touch, was certainly a desk 
of some sort, but at the sight of it an irresistible emotion took possession of me. 
It was assuredly the first time that I and it had ever been face to face with each 
other, but still, if it was not my desk, it might easily have been. It might 
haye awakened in mea crowd of memories! I sat down on the bench which 
belonged to it, and which, if fate had so willed it, would have been my bench, 
and having placed myself in the attitude of a studious scholar, I tried to ima- 
gine myself as once again in my own proper position. The Principal, seeing me 
thus absorbed, could not restrain a smile softened by emotion; he showed me 
on the desk sundry scratches and cuts made by Théophile Gautier in class, 
procuring for him, no doubt, many an imposition. I asked if I might carry off 
a little fragment of the wood as a relic. He gave me permission. Then he led 
me away, telling me, meantime, a score of authentic anecdotes which appeared 
even to me conclusive, and from which it resulted that I must have been a 
marvellous scholar and the glory of his school. A Philistine would have taken 
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a foolish pleasure in robbing the good man of his illusions. I had the less de- 
sire to do so, because I shared them with him. I quitted him without revealing 
who I really was, and I told no one of my visit. In fact, the Principal was 
right,—added my master,—as a question of morality; falsehood is much more 
amusing than truth, and has sometimes a greater probability. I had hada 
vision like Musset’s, and had made acquaintance with the young man dressed 
in black, who was as like me as a brother.” 


Gautier’s school friendship with Gerard de Nerval, his initiation in 
the Petit cénacle, his presence in the red waistcoat at the first repre- 
sentation of Hernani, and all the rest of it, are well known from his 
own account. But as he has sometimes been accused of remaining 
silent when he should have praised the god of his former and con- 
stant idolatry under the Empire, it is fair to give the following 
story, to which it need only be added that M. Victor Hugo’s own 
words sufficiently refute the slander. ‘“ Votre main n’a pas quitté ma 
main,” he writes to Gautier :— 


‘On the 21st of June, 1867, the Comédie Francaise reproduced Hernaii. 
Théophile Gautier was the principal attraction in this reproduction. He was 
seen in his box smiling, grown young again, without his red waistcoat, but 
still with his long lion’s mane of hair, giving the signal, and as it were the 
tradition of the applause. But it was asked how the critic of the Moniteur, in 
his position of official writer, would manage to speak of the author of the 
Chatiments in the journal of the Imperial Government. The next day Théophile 
Gautier himself brought his article to the Moniteur. They begged him to 
moderate the eulogy, and to soften its enthusiastic tone. Without making the 
slightest objection, he took up a sheet of blank paper, and wrote on it his 
resignation. Then having made them take him to the Minister of the Interior, 
he laid before M. de Lavalette his article and resignation. ‘ Choose,’ said he. 
The minister ordered the article to be inserted without altering a word of it.” 


The next thing that I shall extract ought to amuse the most 
ferocious decriers of his tabooed book :— 


* “Ttwould be a mistake to believe that the romantic outpourings of Théophile 
and the boldness of his pen displeased his family. Pierre Gautier was, as I 
have already said, a great admirer of the literary and artistic ideas of his son. 
As for the mother, it is needless to say that she lived in a continual state of 
dumb ecstasy, in the contemplation of this handsome young man with waving 
hair, who was gaining in the world every imaginable success. Never was child 
more spoilt, more petted, more admired by his family. Paternal authority 
never interfered except to remind the idle writer of the page begun and the end 
to be attained. Théophile Gautier wrote Mademoiselle de Maupin in the room 
which he occupied in his parent’s house in the Place Royale. This work, full of 
spirit and animation, and which appears to have been written as it were at one 
breath, so that many people regard it as his masterpiece, wearied him extremely 
in the composing. The poet who lived as a lion, and a man of fashion, much 
preferred writing love-sonnets, and displaying his gorgeous waistcoats and 
marvellous pantaloons on the boulevards, to shutting himself up before a lamp 
and blackening fair sheets of paper. Besides, in his character of romanticist 
he detested prose, and regarded it as in the last degree philistine. When he 
came in, therefore, his father used to turn the key on him while he set him his 
task. ‘‘ You will not come out,” cried he through the closed door, ‘‘ until you 
have written ten pages of Maupin.” Sometimes Théophile resigned himself, 
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sometimes he got through the window. At other times it was his mother who 
let him out by stealth, always anxious and fearing lest her son should be 
fatigued by so much work.” 


Here again is a curiously characteristic reminiscence of the connec- 
tion which existed between Gautier and Balzac :— 


‘* When Curmer was thinking of his publication: Les Francais peints par eux- 
mémes, he applied to Balzac for a contribution. The great novelist agreed to 
give his assistance on one condition, namely, that the work should contain a 
study on himself, and that this study should be written by Théophile. Was not 
this condition included in the spirit of the title, Les Francais peints par eux- 
mémes? Curmer agreed. Balzac instantly hurried to the Rue de Navarin, 
where Gautier lived, and informed him of the order. It came like a lark from 
the sky ready roasted. ‘Iwill pay you five hundred frances,’ said Balzac, 
‘for this study on myself.’ Théophile had soon furnished it and carried it to 
the publisher, but with his usual timidity did not dare to ask for the money 
due tohim. A week, then a fortnight passed, still no news of Balzac. At last 
one morning he appeared. ‘Ido not know how to thank you,’ he said to his 
friend : ‘ your study is a masterpiece. As I think you may be in want of money 
I have brought you the sum agreed upon,’ and he laid down two hundred and 
fifty francs. 

“* But,’ Gautier ventured to say, ‘I thought you told me five hundred. 
I must have misunderstood you.’ 

‘* “Not the least in the world; I did tell you five hundred. But consider a 
moment. IfI had not existed, you could never have said all the good of me 
which you have said; that is clear. Then, had there been no article of yours, 
there would have been no money. I take the half of the sum as the subject 
treated, and I give you the rest as the author treating. Is not that just? ” 

‘“** As Solomon himself,’ replied Gautier, who, many years after, in telling 
me the story, declared that Balzac was perfectly right.” 


Besides innumerable personal anecdotes of this kind, the book con- 
tains many illustrations, even more interesting, of literary idiosyn- 
crasy. One of M. Bergerat’s notes is that Gautier, who scarcely ever 
altered a phrase in his manuscript, never would insert any punctua- 
tion in it. He held stops and accents as a detail of the printer’s 
business. Unfortunately printers—may I add editors?—cannot be 
induced to take this admirably reasonable point of view. Another 
interesting detail is Gautier’s idea of a style-school, which seems to 
have been quite serious, and not to have resembled Baudelaire’s pos- 
sibly borrowed theory of “ poetry in twenty lessons.” Gautier had a 
perfectly just idea of the services he had rendered to French, and the 
following passages, allowance being made for his lively and pictur- 
esque language, do not exaggerate these services one whit :— 

‘**My own part in this literary revolution was very plainly marked out. I 
was to be the painter of the company. I threw myself vigorously into the 
quest for adjectives ; I dug up charming and even admirable ones, which it 
would be impossible to do without any longer. I foraged in the sixteenth 
century, to the great scandal of the subscribers of the Théatre-Frangais, the 
academicians, and the close-shaven bourgeois, as Petrus calls them. I came 
back with my basket laden. I laid on the palette all the tints of dawn and the 


shades of sunset ; I gave back to you red, dishonoured by politicians ; I composed 
poems in white major, and when I saw that the result was good, that the best 
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writers followed my lead, and that the professors basked in their chairs, I 
delivered my famous axiom, ‘He whom any thought, however complex, any 
vision, even were it the most apocalyptic, surprises, without words to express 
it, is not a writer.’ And the goats have been separated from the sheep, the 
supporters of Scribe from the disciples of Hugo, in whom dwells all genius. 
Such is my part in the quest.’ 

* . * * * 


‘©*T know not,’ said my master, one day, to me, ‘ what posterity will think 
of me, but I fancy that I shall at least have been useful to the language of my 
own country. It would be positive ingratitude to refuse to me, after death, the 
modest merit of a philologist. Ah! my dear child,’ he added, smiling, ‘ if we 
only had as many piastres or roubles as the words I have rescued from Mal- 
herbe! You young people will thank me some day, when you see what an 
instrument I have left in your hands, and you will defend my memory against 
those literary diplomatists who, having no ideas to express, and no wit to make 
the most of, wish to reduce us to the hundred words of the language of Racine. 
Attend to this, that you may remember it at a future day: the day that I am 
acknowledged as a classic, thought will be very near attaining its full freedom 
in France !’” 


In another place I find a curious account of Gautier’s belief in his 
powers of writing the roman-feuilieton, the one lucrative branch of 
the literary profession in France. In a single instance, as students 
of his works know, he put his theory into practice, and the result was 
La Belle Jenny—a remarkable book, for which I am glad to see that 
M. Bergerat, with all his hero-worship, has little more affection than 
I have myself. The criticism of M. Emile de Girardin, for whom it 
was written, is charming. He had allowed Gautier to write it as a 
tour de force, and the author, if not the editor, was fully satisfied with 
the result. In the pride of his heart Gautier wanted to go on ad 
infinitum, after the fashion of the kind of author whose work he was 
imitating. ‘Est-ce que l’abonné ne trouve pas qu’il en ait pour son 
argent ?”’ he asked of the editor of the Presse. ‘‘ Mon ami,” replied 
that experienced person, ‘‘c’est ¢a, et ce n’est pas ca. L’abonné ne 
s’amuse pas franchement : i/ est géné par le style.” 

M. Bergerat has inserted in his volume not a few poetical waifs 
and strays, which have not as yet found their way into collections of 
Gautier’s works. The best of these is not suitable for quotation here, 
though some day or other it will doubtless take its place among the 
other jewels of the Emaux et Camées. There are, however, two pieces 
which must be quoted. They seem to have been in their origin 
merely occasional verse :— 


‘* Je suis le mot de la charade 
Qu’on vient de jouer devant vous, 
Et si je parais sur ]’estrade 
C’est pour que yous deviniez tous. 


‘Mon nom longtemps troubla le monde : 
Il n’en est pas de plus connu ; 
Chacun le répéte a la ronde, 
L’enfant méme l’a retenu. 
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‘* Cherchez bien—je suis cette reine 
Qui buvait des perles dans l’or, 
Et dont la beauté souveraine 
Fait réver le poéte encor. 


‘* Lasse de tant de nuits dormies 
Sous l’ombrage des grands palmiers, 
Quittant le pays des momies 
Je vins au pays des mémiers. 


‘‘ Sans regret j’ai fui le Nil jaune 
Pour le Léman aux flots d’azur, 
Et cependant j’avais un tréne! 

Un fauteuil en Suisse est plus sir! 


‘“« Je fais la rime d’idolatre 
Et je mourus par un aspic ; 
Mais ce n’était pas au théatre : 
Nul ne sifflait dans mon public!” 


‘‘ Sur un coin d’infini trainant son voile d’ombre 
La terre obscure allume a l’éternel cadran, 
Sirius, Orion, Persée, Aldébaran, 
Et fait le ciel splendide en le rendant plus sombre. 


‘On voit briller parmi les étoiles sans nombre 
L’énorme Jupiter dont un mois vaut notre an, 
Et Vénus toute d’or, et Mars peint de safran, 
Et Saturne alourdi par l’anneau qui l’encombre. 


‘* A ces astres divers se rattache un destin : 
Jupiter est heureux, Mars hargneux et mutin, 
Vénus voluptueuse et Saturne morose. 


‘* Moi, mon étoile est bleue et luit méme en plein jour 
Prés d’une oreille sourde a mes soupirs d’amour 
Sur le ciel d’une joue adorablement rose !” 


I cannot help remembering, as I read over this splendid sonnet, with 
its majestic alexandrines, so full of colour, of varied harmony, of 
stately grace, of fervent passion, that we have just been told that 
French has no adequate form for high poetry. A dissertation on 
this thesis is, perhaps fortunately, not called for here. Nor would 
it be in place even to examine the characteristics of Gautier himself 
asa poet. I could wish for nothing better than an opportunity of 
so doing. But I shall be perfectly content to rest upon the fourteen 
lines of this sonnet, a mere waif be it repeated, casually written and 
casually preserved, the capacities of the alexandrine for high poetry. 
In a formal defence of that magnificent metre (none the less magni- 
ficent because it has accidentally failed to be much cultivated in 
English), scores and thousands of examples might be produced far 
more convincing. In a formal discussion of Gautier’s own poetry, 
the Comédie de la Mort and Le Thermodon, the lines on Corneille, and 
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many of the Emaux et Camées, the Elegy on Clémence, and many 
another early lyric must rank above and before it. But as it is to 
my hand here, I am content with it as a vindication of Gautier and of 
the alexandrine. 

If the comparison of the lives of two men of such different talents 
as Lever and Gautier has any lessons for us, it seems to be this, that 
devotion to art has its rewards. There is the secret of a whole life’s 
consolations in Gautier’s boast—a boast perfectly justified —“ I defy 
you to write the feuilieton I shall write to-morrow in the language of 
Racine and Boileau.” He knew that he had added to the accom- 
plishments of his own language, and what is more, that he had 
added to its capabilities. Perhaps it would be impossible to name 
any one in this century who has done this to such an extent as 
Gautier. From very early days his works have always been the 
special delight of men of letters in his own country. He has, in a 
different sense, occupied the position of ‘“ poet’s poet,” which has 
been assigned in our own language to Spenser, and thus his influence 
has been multiplied and strengthened almost indefinitely. To those 
who read the preface of Mademoiselle de Maupin now, forgetting its 
date, admiration of it may not be mixed with a feeling of surprise 
at the extraordinary novelty and originality of the style. But to 
capable readers in 1836, it must have been simply a revelation. It 
was as entirely new as the manner with which a few years before 
Macaulay had surprised Jeffrey, and it had few or none of the draw- 
backs from which Macaulay’s brilliant argot suffered. But if we 
skip thirty years and turn to the Capitaine Fracasse, we shall find 
a style of equal or greater brilliancy, which yet is not in the 
least mannered or copied from the writer’s earlier work. Through- 
out his life Gautier was literally what he has been called, a “ parfait 
magicien és lettres francaises.”” Yet the magic was, after all, like most 
of such magic, the result of continual work. Unlike many other men 
of letters, Gautier was constantly reading. M. Bergerat tells us that 
when he was not talking, eating, or writing he was always 
reading, and that nothing came amiss to him down to mere scraps 
and waifs of printed waste paper. The progress of his fatal illness 
was marked by nothing so much as by the cessation of this inveterate 
habit. These miscellaneous readings were undoubtedly part of the 
great ‘‘adjective-hunt,” as he was wont to phrase it. His copia 
verborum was thus constantly fed and increased, while at the same 
time his unceasing practice in writing made the store one of con- 
stantly circulating capital, and not a mere useless accumulation. 
There never seems to have been a time when even the most minute 
question of literary practice, a rhyme-hunt or the like, had not a 
vivid interest for him. Thus his occupation, however he might 
occasionally groan at and complain of it, was in practice an unfailing 
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source of pleasure, of relief from ennui, of alternatives from self- 
regarding cares. It was a strong tower which successfully kept out 
the enemy, until sheer physical collapse ceased to make it any longer 
defensible. On the other hand it would be difficult to find in 
Lever any trace of love for or interest in his art as anart. It 
seems to have been always a means to an end, or rather to half a 
hundred different ends, pursued with less or more zest for the time, 
but rarely falling in with any possible or coherent plan of life. 
Though he was a man of letters, his interests were nothing so little 
as literary. The wildest absurdities of the Jewnes-France and the 
Bousingots were somehow or other connected with literary questions. 
Lever’s youthful escapades and later dissipation had nothing to do 
with literature at all, and might have been and were shared in by 
persons of no taste or interest in literature whatever. There is a 
famous sentence of Thackeray’s which has sometimes excited a good 
deal of surprise. “No class of men talk of books or, as a rule read, 
books so little as literary men.” It is not true of England now 
perhaps, but it certainly was true of England then. It has never 
since France possessed a literature been true of France, and the 
difference is strikingly illustrated in comparing these two volumes. 
M. Bergerat’s book is almost composed of literary conversations, 
souvenirs, jests. Here the hero is defending a thesis against 
M. Taine or M. Renan, there expounding another for the benefit 
of M. Bergerat, everywhere talking of books, the way to write 
books, and the merits of books when written. In Dr. Fitzpatrick’s 
volumes, on the other hand, there is hardly a single literary opinion 
cited of Lever’s, and except the obligatory notice of his own books, 
scarcely anything that can be said to possess literary interest. It 
might as well be the life of a politician or a man of business, for any 
interest that its subject seems to have taken in things literary. 
It is quite possible that there may be something to be said in favour 
of this. The concentration of men of letters and art in literary 
and artistic sets and cliques has obvious disadvantages, of which the 
talking of “shop” is not the worst. It tends, no doubt, to promote 
a severance between the different lines of thought and intellectual 
occupation in the nation. The eternal hatred sworn to the bourgeois 
is not a necessary or a beneficial phenomenon either to the bourgeois 
himself or the man of letters. Although the tendency of French 
politics since the revolution to open political positions to literary 
men of distinction may have made some compensation, it is still 
probable that the divorce between the Philistine and the anti- 
Philistine there is wider than with us. This divorce is at any rate 
not good for the Philistine himself, while it may tend to force his 
opponent into Bohemian ways and habits which he might very well 
avoid. But that it has done good to literature there can be no 
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doubt. With very few exceptions, the service of the English literary 
man is rendered more or less half-heartedly. He is a journalist, 
a politician, a man of the world, a historian, a dramatist first, 
and a man of letters afterwards. He wants to influence public 
opinion, to get into good society, to establish his family com- 
fortably, to do everything, in short, rather than live in com- 
panionship with the Muses, and with a few of the elect of their 
worshippers. Sometimes, no doubt, he achieves all these ends more 
or less completely ; sometimes he fails very completely indeed. In 
the latter case the art which he has cultivated only with a half devo- 
tion naturally does not do much for him at the last. There is a 
story of a French man of letters who expired, and had apparently 
deliberately purposed to expire, while correcting a proof. The 
person concerned was something of a coxcomb, and his taste in 
selecting that particular branch of literary employment was certainly 
peculiar. But there was something not altogether inappropriate in 
the assertion of devotion to the employment to which he had given 
himself up. 

The spirit of Congreve’s famous speech to Voltaire has never, 
at least since Voltaire’s time, commended itself to men of letters 
across the Channel. With us literature has, until very recently, 
hardly been even a profession, still less an art having a recog- 
nised guild and brotherhood of cultivators. It would be con- 
sidered an affectation, and a hardly pardonable affectation in any one 
who had not produced capital works in some popular department of 
literature, to take the name of a man of letters at all. There may, I 
have said, be a good many reasons against, as well as for, the definite 
constitution and herding together of a body of gens de lettres. But 
it certainly has one result which cannot be denied. It leads to the 
display of much greater merit of the purely literary kind in the 
discharge of merely miscellaneous literary work. The French 
journalist, novelist, dramatist, may be and often is a man of far less 
education and information than his English compeer, but at least he 
does not often produce such slovenly and formless work. Also it 
has another good result which has been sufficiently indicated already 
in this review of the memorials of a great man of letters. It gives 
the Jittérateur all the essentials of a religion, the fellow-feeling, the 
cardinal doctrines, the prescribed hatreds which go to make up a 
regular cult. It is an excellent thing to have a religion of any kind, 
and particularly excellent when the relish of miscellaneous good 
things is fading, and pleasure, if it has to be found at all, must be 
sought in quiet occupations and in the performance of daily tasks. 
The game of the hunter of adjectives never becomes scarce, and his 
interest and energy in the quest never desert him. 

GzorcE SAINTSBURY. 








THE WAGES-FUND THEORY. 


THERE is no more burning question in the present state of Economic 
controversy than that of the Wages-fund, and none on which the 
opinions of teachers in full repute appear more widely divided. The 
doctrine that was held by J. 8. Mill till 1869 (and then “ presumed ” 
by him to be found in every systematic treatise on Political Economy) 
is still apparently taught by Professor Fawcett ;* it was restated 
with some additions and explanations, but without important qualifi- 
cation, by the late Professor Cairnes;? and it is at least continually 
implied in the advice tendered to the working classes from the 
capitalists’ side, even by sympathetic and fair-minded writers, such 
as Mr. Brassey. On the other hand, the doctrine is altogether re- 
jected by Mr. Jevons, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Cliffe Leslie, Mr. F. A. 
Walker, and other American and English economists ; and, under 
the influence of these writers, I think there is a growing tendency 
in the organs of cultivated opinion to treat it as exploded. 
It seems, therefore, opportune to consider, first, what precisely 
is the theory of the determination of wages which is thus held 
by one set of economists and denied by others, and what is its 
real importance ; secondly, to weigh the negative arguments urged 
against it by these latter; and thirdly, to inquire what positive 
doctrine is or may be proposed in place of that which is thus rejected. 
The discussion in the present article will fall under these three heads, 
taken in the above order. 

The first inquiry might seem to be superfluous, after the doctrine 
has been stated by such able expositors as J. S. Mill and Cairnes. 
But the former’s statements have certainly been misunderstood both 
by friends and by foes; and I must confess that I have found some 
difficulty in ascertaining the exact limits of the latter’s position. In 
the passage (B. II. c. xi. p. 1) in which Mill first speaks of the: 
wages-fund he seems rather to describe the manner in which the 
whole sum paid in wages is distributed, than to state the law by 
which the total is determined. ‘‘ What may be called the wages- 
fund of a country,” he says, is made up of “that part of the circu- 
lating capital (of the country) which is expended in the direct pur- 
chase of labour,” together with all other funds that are paid in ex« 
change of labour. If we knew no more of the wages-fund than that 
it is a total thus heterogeneously made up, it might seem to be an 


(1) “ Wages in the aggregate depend on a ratio between capital and population.”’”— 
Fawcett, Pol. Econ., B. II. c. 4. 

(2) In his last work, Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, published 1874. 
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insignificant truism to affirm that wages depend upon the relative 
amount of the wages-fund and of population ; as it is merely an in- 
controvertible deduction from the principles of simple arithmetic 
that “the general rate of wages cannot rise but by an increase of 
the aggregate funds employed in hiring labourers or a diminution 
in the number of the competitors for hire.” 

Mill, however, means to assert something much more important 
than this elementary arithmetical proposition ;' something which is 
more distinctly implied in the statement which he gives as roughly 
equivalent to the above, that “‘ wages depend on the proportion be- 
tween population and capital.’ He means that, since the great 
majority of the wage-earning class are labourers hired by employers 
for a profit, the amount of wealth devoted to the payment of wages 
is mainly determined by the law of increase of capital.? Hence, 
since capital is the result of saving, the wages-fund must be fixed 
independently of the discussion between individual employers and 
labourers as to the wages which the former are to give the latter. 
Mill was, of course, aware that the proportion of the whole capital of 
a country that is employed in wages is not strictly a constant one, 
but varies with the changes that invention introduces into the 
methods of production ; but for his purpose this variation is not im- 
portant, provided it is independent of the haggling of the labour- 
market. His point was, that this proportion as well as the whole 
amount of capital must be taken as ‘“‘ predetermined ” in considering 
the problem of Distribution. 

And this is the point which Cairnes is still concerned to maintain, 
with a more careful statement of the relation of the wages-fund to 
the whole capital of the country. Cairnes explains that the cha- 
racter and condition of the national industries determine the propor- 
tion which /abour will bear to the other part of capital, which is not 
wages-fund, but fixed capital, raw materials, &c. He allows that, 
since wages may be higher or lower while the amount of labour 
remains the same, this is not quite the same thing as determining 
the proportion of wages-fund to capital. But he argues that if the 
supply of labour, the total amount of capital, and the proportion of 
capital that is not wages-fund to labour, be all three given, the 
wages-fund and the average rate of wages must also be determined ; 

(1) It might have seemed unnecessary to state this; but Cairnes (Some Leading 
Principles, p. 186) really implies that Mill seriously propounded, as an important 
economic doctrine, the great truth that a fraction cannot be increased without either 


enlarging the numerator or diminishing the denominator; and other writers have 
attributed to him the same absurdity. 


(2) In order not to complicate the discussion in the present article, I have followed 
the usual course of considering exclusively the wages of productive labourers. I must, 
however, observe that it is rather misleading to say, as Mill does, that such wages 
form “ nearly the whole of the wages-fund of a country,” since the number of unpro- 
ductive labourers neglected amounts to a good deal over a million. 
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and that its determination gives us the rather remarkable result that 
not only the average rate of wages, but the whole money spent in 
wages, is decreased by an increase in the supply of labour.’ 

Here, then, we have an abstract statement of the wages-fund doc- 
trine in its latest and most precise form; but we shall gain a clearer 
view of it by considering briefly its practical bearings. From the 
manner in which Mill introduces the notion of a wages-fund in 
close connection with his discussion of remedies for low wages, he 
might perhaps be understood to imply that the fund is too rigidly 
limited to admit of being increased by any legislative action or by 
any moral pressure on employers or other rich persons. But,in fact, he 
is far from maintaining anything of the kind; and in his argument 
against the expediency of such remedies he does not refer to any 
supposed limits of the wages-fund, but to the Malthusian theory of 
population. So again he (as well as his disciples) plainly recog- 
nises, in the distinction drawn between “wages” and the “ cost 
of labour,” that the labourers’ share of consumable commodities 
may be increased by an increase in their efficiency without any 
diminution of profits; though it is undoubtedly a defect in his ex- 
position—unconsciously inherited from Ricardo and James Mill— 
that he keeps too much in the background the large possibilities of 
amelioration which this consideration opens up. In short, the only 
mode of enlargement of the wages-fund which he, or any other 
economist of repute, has believed to be rigidly excluded by its 
so-called determinateness, is enlargement through the successful 
bargaining of labourers with their employers. 

But there is a further qualification of fundamental importance which 
has been frequently forgotten in practical applications of the wages- 
fundtheory. The most confidently “deductive ” economists, so far as 
I know, have never supposed that the fund spent in wages in any par- 
ticular trade was determined independently of the bargaining between 
employers and employed. Certainly Mill, in the days of his com- 
pletest acceptance of the wages-fund doctrine, allowed most ex- 
plicitly that workmen in certain trades might, by combining, keep 
their wages at a higher level than they would otherwise secure. He 
only argued that this could not be done without also causing the 
aggregate wages of the rest of the working class to be less than 
they would otherwise have been. But since the theory left perfectly 
indefinite the individuals and even the classes on which such loss 
would fall, this consideration could only be supposed to influence 


(1) His proof may easily be compressed into two or three lines of algebraic reasoning, 
thus: Let @ be the total capital determined by saving, 4 the supply of labourers, and x 


the average rate of wages; then if the proportion of capital not wages-fund to labour, 
or— + > be determined by the character of the national industries, x and therefore bz 
are also known. Put T= =e and we get re and bz =a— be. 
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the action of working men so far as they are governed not by self- 
interest or even by natural esprit de corps, but by a refined and ab- 
stract sympathy with the interests of certain unknown labourers, 
Now I am far from saying that it is undesirable to encourage this 
kind of sympathy, or that the working classes are incapable of being 
seriously influenced by it. But it must be allowed that this is a 
motive very different in kind from those by which the “ economic 
man” has been usually conceived to be governed. In most other 
departments of social organization, under the régime of free com- 
petition, we continually find individuals and classes getting rich in 
a manner which involves a corresponding diminution in the wealth 
of other men; and not merely of “other men” abstractly and 
indefinitely conceived, but of very definitely and familiarly known 
individuals—tradesmen in the same street, physicians in the 
same town, barristers on the same circuit. Of course it may be 
replied that the competition which brings about this result benefits 
society by keeping production generally at the highest pitch of effi- 
ciency. But the point that I am urging is that no economist has 
ever supposed the competing producers to be extensively influenced 
by this consideration, or has asked, with a serious expectation of 
being listened to, that they should refrain from all modes and expe- 
dients of competition except such as are socially useful. In all the 
other eager struggles for well-being which society everywhere 
presents, we are content to direct the force of social disapprobation 
against such diminution of other people’s wealth as is due either to 
fraud or to mere recklessness. Hence, when we read the economic 
sermons on the text of the wages-fund which have so often been 
addressed to workmen in their struggles with employers, we must 
conclude that the preacher has either a confused notion of the doc- 
trine that he is expounding or a remarkably high opinion of the 
moral standard of his audience.’ 

It scems clear, in short, that the wages-fund doctrine—or any 
other theory of the determination of general or average wages—is 
of practical importance only so far as men’s pursuit of “self-interest 
well understood ” admits of being restrained and modified by 
moral or philanthropic motives. So far as the labourers in any par- 
ticular industry are “economic men” of the ordinary type, the con- 
siderations which they have to take into account in regulating their 


(1) I may observe that it is not even true that this possibility of increase in the wages- 
fund of a particular trade depends entirely on the action of trades unions in limiting the 
number of labourers in the respective trades. No doubt Mill held that this was the 
case; but it is now universally admitted that he, in common with other members of the 
earlier Ricardian school, greatly exaggerated the equalising effect which unrestricted 
competition tends to exercise upon wages, and that even in old countries where compe- 
tition is freest, the movement of labour—whcther from employment to employment, or 
from district to district—is far too slow and imperfect to produce this equalising effect 


with any certainty or within any definite limits of time, even if trades unions did not 
exist. 
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combined action for raising and sustaining wages are of a totally dif- 
ferent kind. They ought to forecast carefully the effects of the com- 
petition of other actual or possible labourers in the same industry, 
and the decrease in the demand for their product that will result 
from a rise in its price. But they certainly need not trouble them- 
selves much about the general wages-fund of the country, even if its 
“ predeterminateness ’’ were established on the most solid basis of 
scientific reasoning. 

It is now time to examine this reasoning more closely. As we 
have seen, the foundation of the whole theory consists in the sup- 
posed independence of two facts, (1) ‘‘saving,” the process by which 
capital is increased, and (2) the discussion between employers and 
employed by which the wages of particular labourers are fixed. If 
(1) is altogether uninfluenced by (2), it will certainly follow that 
though the efforts of particular labourers to get higher wages may 
be successful, it can only be at the expense of other labourers; and 
similarly, though particular capitalists may beat down their work- 
men to a lower wage, the money they thus save, being destined for 
productive employment, must ultimately take the form of wages of 
other labourers. And this degree of rigidity in the wages-fund is 
certainly implied in Mill’s language in his Political Economy (com- 
pare v. c. x. § 5 with II. exi. §§ 1 and 3—passages which, I observe, 
he did not think it worth while to alter even after his review of 
Thornton). Mill’s disciples, however, seem to have admitted a 
greater degree of elasticity in the limitations of the fund long before 
the appearance of Thornton’s criticism. Professor Fawcett (e.g.), 
Pol. Econ., II. c. ix. (ed. I.), while arguing that combinations of 
workmen cannot permanently raise wages, affirms that they may do 
so temporarily if they demand an increase when trade is flourishing 
and profits high. In this passage he implies that this addition to 
the wages of one set of labourers will not be taken from the wages 
of another set ; and the same conclusion is reached by Cairnes (Some 
Leading Principles, Pt. Il. c. 3). But how is this result consistent 
with the chain of reasoning that we have just been considering? If 
the total amount of capital is determined by saving, and therefore 
independently of the haggling of the market, and if the proportion 
of capital that becomes wages-fund is determined by the character 
of the national industries, &c., together with the supply of labour, 
how can any action of any set of labourers (so long as these deter- 
mining conditions remain unchanged) increase the total wages-fund, 
as it must do if they raise their own wages without diminishing those 
of any other labourers? The only possible answer to this question 
seems to be that which Mill gives in his review of Mr. Thornton’s 
book “On Labour.” Although the process of increasing capital is 
generally voluntary—what we ordinarily call “saving ’—there is 
no economic law which prevents it from being compulsory; and, in 
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fact, when an employer yields to the demands of a union and raises 
his workmen’s wages, if he finds the money by cutting down his 
expenditure instead of taking it from a bank or some other invest- 
ment, he does increase capital in this compulsory way. Whether we 
choose to call this saving or not is a mere question of words; it is 
at any rate a process not independent of, but determined by, the 
haggling of the labour-market. 

But if this be so, what becomes of the wages-fund theory? If this 
compulsory economy be possible at all, why should it not be on the 
whole successful? In fact, neither Professor Fawcett nor Professor 
Cairnes really denies this possibility. When they say that combina- 
tions of labourers can only raise wages “temporarily,” ' they do not 
mean to assert that the temporary rise will inevitably be balanced bya 
consequent temporary fall in the wages either of the same or of other 
labourers ; they clearly imply that this will not be the case, if only 
the combined action of the labourers be wisely directed, and their 
demands for advances only made when trade is exceptionally pros- 
perous. It is true that Cairnes does verbally deny that a “ per- 
manent elevation of the average rate of wages’’ can be effected in 
this way; but the whole context distinctly shows that in this phrase 
he has momentarily fallen into a confusion between “ average” and 
“usual.” Ifthe cases in which combinations can successfully raise 
wages are, as he assumes, “exceptional,” it follows, of course, that 
they cannot raise the wswal rate in any branch of industry ; but if 
these exceptional rises are not inevitably compensated by consequent 
falls, it equally follows that they must tend to raise the average 
rate. Of course the force thus exerted by any single strike is very 
slight; but if we make the rather ideal supposition that the whole 
body of labourers in their several industries are wisely led, and 
thus never demand an advance unsuccessfully, it is clear that the 
level of average wages may be steadily elevated by a continual 
series of slight rises. And if we suppose the movement of wages 
to take place not in one trade only, but along the whole line of the 
labour-market,’ what is there to prevent the compulsory enlarge- 
ment of the wages-fund from being both rapid and extensive ? 

(1) In the last edition of his Manual, Professor Fawcett has even removed the quali- 
fication of “temporariness’’ in some cases. He considers that in some cases, “‘ when the 
equalising effect of competition is neutralised through an indefinitely long period ... .- 
there can be no doubt that labourers can by combining secure a permanent advance in 
wages.” And he does not say, or seem to hold, that this advance must be at the 
expense of other labourers’ wages. But if this be so, the proposition that Professor 
Fawcett still maintains, that “ wages depend upon the ratio between capital and popula- 
tion,” seems to have lost its chief significance ; since, whatever else it may mean, it has 
not the meaning usually attributed to it, that “wages depend on saving and not on 
bargaining.” 

(2) It is not necessary to assume (as Cairnes seems to think) a “complete and all- 


embracing organization of trade unions,” but only a movement throughout industry so 


genera] as to leave no important field for the employment of capital outside the trades 
affected by it. 
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It may be replied that the fall of average profits involved in such 
a rise of wages will diminish the motives to save, and thus ultimately 
reduce the voluntary additions to the wages-fund so much as to 
balance the compulsory enlargement of the fund through the suc- 
cessful bargaining of the workmen. Here, I think, we have the 
last stronghold of the believers in a strictly determinate wages-fund ; 
and, indeed, the only position which they seem seriously prepared 
to maintain. It is not the wages-fund at any given time, but the 
wages-fund in the long run, which they really hold to be inde- 
pendent of the haggling of the labour-market. In considering this 
position, we must bear in mind, as was before observed, that this fall 
in profits will not accompany the rise in wages, so far as the efficiency 
in the labourer is increased through the improvement in his physical 
health, due to better food, &c. The practical importance of this 
consideration seems to have been conclusively established by Mr. 
Brassey. And however we may agree with Cairnes’s strictures on 
the absurdity of formulating a “ general law that the cost of labour 
is uniform” on the strength of Mr. Brassey’s statistics, a consider- 
able approximation to such uniformity, under certain conditions and 
over a limited range, has undoubtedly been made out; and this is 
quite sufficient to render nugatory all general statements as to the 
inevitable connection of a rise of wages with a fall of profits. 

But, secondly, even if we assume the efficiency of labour to be 
unchanged, it does not seem that we have any means of predicting 
a priori the extent to which a fall of profits will operate in 
decreasing the additions to capital. In examining this point we 
have in the first place to remove a confusion between “ profit”? and 
“interest”? which pervades the treatment of this subject by Mull 
and his school, notwithstanding the express distinction between 
the two notions in Mill’s analysis of profit.2 The employer’s 
profit, as Mill explains, consists (besides indemnity for risk) of 
“wages of superintendence” as well as interest on capital; so 
that primd facie any increase in the remuneration of his workmen 
may operate to reduce the former element rather than the latter ; 
whereas it is the latter and not the former that constitutes the general 
inducement to save, which would be comparatively unaffected by a 
reduction in the wages of superintendence. There is nothing, I 
believe, in the extremest wages-fund doctrine to lead us to conclude 
that the average remuneration of employers is incapable of decrease. 
Suppose that average employers’ profit, exclusive of risk, is now eight 
per cent., of which three per cent. represents absolutely safe interest 
on capital, and five per cent. the “ wages of superintendence:” if an 
increase in workmen’s wages should reduce average profits to seven 
per cent., have we any grounds for concluding that it will not in the 


(1) Work and Wages. (2) Pol. Econ., B. IL. c. xv. 
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long run be possible to get the employers we want for four per cent. ? 
What, then, are the persons who now become employers to do under 
the circumstances supposed? Will they, to any considerable extent, 
live idly on three per cent. instead of working for seven? Perhaps 
it may be said that they will enter the professions; and no doubt 
there is a certain competition between the learned professions and 
“business” for the services of young men of ability with some in- 
herited property, so that this tendency would operate to some extent ; 
but then this only leads to the wider question, Why should there 
not be a general fall in the average remuneration of the whole first 
grade of services, that includes all kinds of professional work as well 
as all kinds of employment of industry? I know of no economic 
law that renders such a fall impossible. 

At any rate it is clear, I think, that the blow caused by increase 
of workmen’s wages will not fall immediately on the interest of 
‘capital, but will only reach it through a medium that will absorb at 
least a good deal of its force. But if we grant that the rate of in- 
terest will be reduced through the refusal of capitalists to become 
employers at the lower remuneration, we have really no definite 
knowledge of the extent to which the fall would check accumulation 
in England. All the saving that takes place to provide for old age, 
bad times, children, &c., is nearly unaffected by the rate of interest. 
Most of the saving accomplished by the poorer classes is of this 
character, and we may observe that a rise in wages would have a 
direct tendency to increase this quota. Again, many persons have a 
nearly fixed standard of living, and so long as their income is more 
than sufficient to provide for this they will save the surplus, what- 
‘ever that may be: in proportion as this is the case their saving is 
only affected by the rate of interest so far as their income is affected 
by it. But, farther, so far as men in business and the professions 
save with a view of ultimately retiring on a certain income, it is 
obvious that a decrease in the rate of interest may tend to make them 
save more rather than less; as they will require a larger amount of 
accumulated capital to obtain the same amount of annual income. 
{ do not wish to exaggerate the force of these considerations ; I quite 
‘allow that a decrease in the rate of interest would on the whole tend 
to check accumulation of capital within the country; but I submit 
that we have no such means of measuring this tendency as would 
enable us to affirm that its operation must necessarily keep down 
average wages (ceteris paribus) to their present level. The same may 
be said of the tendency of capital to seek investment abroad in con- 
sequence of any fall in average profits confined to one particular 
country. No doubt it is of the utmost importance, in considering 
any concrete case, to take this consequence into account. But it 
seems clear that this tendency cannot be estimated d priori with any 
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such exactness as would be necessary if it were used as a basis for 
the wages-fund theory ; so long as we are contemplating a state of 
things in which the mobility of capital is as imperfect as it is actually 
shown to be by the very different rates of interest and profit per- 
manently maintained in different countries. 

In the preceding discussion I have assumed that the wages of 
labour are to be regarded as a certain share of the produce of 
previous labour; the remainder being consumed by the capitalists or 
landlords themselves, or unproductive labourers whom they pay, 
or the Government. This is the view commonly taken by English 
economists; and I have adopted it because it seemed to me that the 
supposed rigid limitations of the wages-fund could be shown to be 
illusory on this view as well as on any other. I must now point out, 
with Professor Walker, that there is no absolute necessity that work- 
men’s wages should be paid entirely out of the saved results of past 
industry. In fact, in newly colonised countries, where capital and 
labour are at once scarce and highly productive, the most natural 
and convenient plan is to pay the labourer out of the product of his 
industry, whatever sum he requires for subsistence while labouring 
being merely advanced. No doubt in old countries like England 
wages are for the most part completely paid out of the results of 
previous industry ; still it is worth observing that there are large 
exceptions to this rule. For example, a large part of the labourers 
employed in transportation (railway porters, ’bus conductors, &c.) 
and in distribution (shop-boys, &c.) are paid by their employers after 
the services for which they are paid have been remunerated by the 
consumers; and a considerable number of small artisans (tailors, 
shoemakers, &c.), working each on his own hand aad owning the 
small capital that he requires, do not receive the return for their 
labour till some time after they have sent home the finished product. 
But even if we put out of sight these cases, and consider all wages as 
actually paid out of the produce of previous labour, saved and 
devoted to production, it still is not true that the wages-fund at any 
moment is rigidly incapable of increase without trenching on the 
consumption of other members of the community. For the stock of 
finished products available at any given time is always somewhat 
more than would be required to supply the consumption of society at 
the existing rate, during the varying periods of time that must elapse 
before it can be replaced by fresh production ; and though the margin 
thus given may not be large, it is sufficient to invalidate the conclu- 
sion that an increase in the supply of labour without an increase in 
saving cannot possibly enlarge the wages-fund. For the new 


(1) Such, Professor Walker says, was the practice in New England till 1854 or 1858, 
and in the West and South of the United States till much later.— The Wages Question, 
€. Viii. . 
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labourers can be employed productively ; and the prospect of this 
increased production will tend to increase immediately the sale of 
goods already finished, and therefore the whole fund of commodities 
in consumers’ hands, and therefore probably the wages-fund.* 

So far I entirely agree with Professor Walker that wages may be 
philosophically regarded as paid out of current produce. But this 
does not help us to determine what share of the product will go to 
the labourer ; and when Professor Walker goes on to say that “the 
product furnishes at once the motive to employment and the measure 
of wages,’ I cannot help thinking that he has confounded the 
notions of “‘measure”? and “limit.” He seems, indeed, to hold 
that on the assumption of perfect competition and perfect mobi- 
lity of labour, the determination of average wages is quite easy 
and straightforward. “In a state of active competition, each 
labourer will sell his labour at the highest price which any employer 
can afford to give, since the employers are in competition among 
themselves for labour. Each employer will get his labour at the 
lowest price at which any labourer can afford to sell it, since the 
labourers are in competition among themselves for employment.” ” 
Phrases like these frequently occur in economic discussion, and they 
certainly seem to give a delightfully clear and simple account of the 
matter. I think, however, that the intellectual satisfaction that they 
afford depends upon an essentially vague notion of the effects of 
competition. Competition tends to equalise the terms on which 
several similar exchanges of commodities are made (including under 
the term “commodity” services of all kinds). Thus it tends to pre- 
vent there being two prices in the same market ; two rates of interest 
to capital, risk being equal; two rates of profit or wages in different 
branches of industry, except so far as effective work in one branch 
involves qualifications of a rarer kind or requiring more expensive 
training than effective work in another. So again competition 
between different commodities limits the price of any commodity, 
even when monopolised, unless it be absolutely indispensable. But it 
is not clear what effect competition can have in determining the rate 
of exchange of any two commodities owned by two parties (external 
influences being excluded) when each commodity is incapable of 
being a substitute for the other, while yet it is the urgent interest of 
both to exchange. Now, when we are inquiring into the determina- 
tion of “general” wages, we conceive the whole class of (employing) 





(1) In the ingenious paradox of Cairnes, noticed on p. 5, this margin of accumulated 
products has been overlooked. But, apart from this, the state of things contemplated 
in the paradox is more arbitrarily assumed, and more unlikely to occur, than Cairnes 
seems to think; for such an increase in the amount of labour and instruments as he 
supposes involves a corresponding increase in the production of wealth, and, therefore, 
in the stock from which savings are made ; hence, to assume that no fresh savings have 
been made from it, is to assume what is, at least, highly improbable. 
(2) The Wages Question, c. x. 
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capitalists on the one hand, and the whole class of labourers on the 
other, as two parties to a general bargain; so that it becomes as 
difficult to settle the terms of the bargain by competition as if there 
were but one capitalist and one labourer. In short, it seems to me 
that while Professor Walker’s argument gives a coup de grace to the 
old wages-fund theory, it supplies no substitute for it; it leaves us with 
no theoretical determination whatever of the average proportions in 
which produce is divided between labour and capital. 

Nor does it seem that any of the English economists who agree in 
rejecting the “‘ Wages-fund Theory ” has been successful in filling the 
gap thus created in economic doctrine, though more than one of them 
has made an elaborate attempt to fill it. The most ingenious of such 
attempts is that presented by Professor Jevons, in his Theory of Poli- 
tical Economy, c. vii. Mr. Jevons considers that the industrial bargain 
ought to be contemplated from the side of labour rather than (as is 
ordinarily the case) on the side of capital; in fact that, philosophi- 
cally speaking, it is labour that hires capital, and not capital labour. 
If we take this point of view, we find that the fundamental function 
which capital fulfils is, that by enabling the labourer to wait longer 
for the produce of his labour, it enables him to apply it in a manner 
ultimately more productive. Of course the degree of this utility 
must depend on the development of the mechanical and other arts of 
invention; but supposing these given, supposing that inventive 
ingenuity has devised instruments and processes calculated to render 
labour more profitable while delaying its remuneration, it is capital, 
the saved product of past labour, that enables labour to realise this 
additional productiveness. Since, however, capital—in countries such 
as ours—is absolutely indispensable to labour, it may seem that this 
view does not yet enable us to determine the conditions on which it 
will be hired. But Mr. Jevons points out, that though some capital 
is thus indispensable, all that is actually employed is not: the 
difference between the whole amount actually used and a somewhat 
smaller amount—the “last increment of capital,” as Mr. Jevons 
calls it—is something that labour could do without, though it will 
be rendered more productive by using it. Hence, in the increment 
of produce which this last increment of capital enables labour to 
obtain, we may find a theoretical measure of the normal remuneration 
of capital, and therefore of the normal remuneration of labour. 

On this theory it is to be observed, in the first place, that it 
does not attempt to settle the distribution of produce as between 
employers and employed, except so far as the employer’s share 
consists of interest. That is, it does not help us to determine what 
Mill calls the “wages of superintendence.” Now it is just this 
latter that in our practical discussions usually appears as the most 
prominent element of the problem: what English workmen grumble 
at is not the rate of interest, but the undue extra profit which they 
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suppose the employers to be making. But there is a more funda- 
mental defect in Mr. Jevons’s reasoning. He has apparently over- 
looked the fact that the entrepreneurs will require to be remunerated 
for the trouble and anxiety of employing the last increment of 
capital: so that the increment of produce which this enables labour 
to obtain cannot be taken as the measure of interest, any more than 
the additional value produced by the last increment of labour can 
be taken as the measure of wages. ‘‘Superintendence”’ must take 
its toll of both; and therefore, until we have settled the proportion 
that is to go to superintendence, we have not really advanced a step 
towards solving the abstract problem of distribution. 

In short, the very node of this problem lies in determining the 
entrepreneur's normal remuneration; a complicated question, the 
difficulties of which English economists do not seem to have fully 
recognised. This is strikingly shown in the assumption, which they 
commonly make as a matter of course, that industrial competition 
tends to equalise the rate of profit (as well as interest) on capitals of 
different amount. There is no d priori ground for supposing this ; 
since, on the one hand, the labour of managing capital certainly 
does not increase in proportion to the amount managed, while, on 
the other hand, the owner of capital has a qualified monopoly of the 
opportunity of employing it. Therefore, even if the assumption 
above mentioned is borne out by experience, this fact ought itself to 
be taken as a result requiring careful analysis and explanation. 

What, then, the reader will ask, so long as this central point is 
undetermined, can abstract economic theory do for us? What 
answer can it give to questions as to the amount of the aggregate 
wages fund and the average rate of wages ? 

It can furnish us with no doctrine so simple and definite as that 
which we have been considering. Still, it can give us positive results 
of two different kinds, as follows :— 

I. It can show limits on either side within which it is the common 
interest of employers and employed that the variations in wages 
should be confined. For (1) an inferior limit is given by the point 
at which any further decrease in wages would diminish the labourer’s 
efficiency, so as to decrease the value of his work by an amount 
greater than the decrease in his wages.’ I do not say that wages 
never do fall below this limit, owing to the short-sighted greed of 
employers; but it is obviously not the employers’ real interest that 
they should fall below it, and therefore the action of free but 
enlightened competition tends to prevent such a fall. (2) Similarly 
a superior limit is given by the point at which a fall in interest 


(1) It should be observed that this limit may be a sliding one, as it is possible that 


any given fall in wages may be exactly balanced by the decrease in produce resulting 
from efficiency. 
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consequent on any further rise in wages would check accumulation 
so powerfully that the portion of the prevented saving which would 
have gone to wages exceeds the total amount of the rise.’ I have 
already said that I see no ground for believing that we have practi- 
cally reached this point in England. But it hardly belongs to 
abstract economic theory to investigate the point at which the limit 
will be attained, as this will obviously depend upon conditions vary- 
ing from country to country, and in the same country at different 
times. It is conceivable that in a society where there prevailed 
generally a keen susceptibility to the pleasures of exertion, and a 
preference for simplicity in the satisfaction of physical needs and 
appetites, the limit might not be reached until the “reward of 
abstinence ” had been reduced to zero; so that the price paid for 
borrowed capital would represent nothing but compensation for risk. 
It is conceivable that at the same time, owing to the general spread 
of education, the average rate of that part of each employer’s profits 
which represents his wages of management might be reduced so low 
that it would only exceed the wages of ordinary labour by an 
amount just sufficient to compensate for the extra anxiety of his 
work and the extra expensiveness of his training. In this way our 
individualistic society might find itself peacefully conveyed to the 
goal at which socialism aims without any disturbance in the existing 
organization of industry. I do not, however, wish to imply that we 
are at present anywhere near this consummation. 

II. Within the limits just stated economic theory shows us forces 
of an equilibratory or compensatory nature, which tend to reduce 
the effect of any upward or downward movement in wages. It is 
true that a fall in wages, accompanied as it will be, ceteris paribus, 
until the lower limit is reached, by a rise in profits, will give a 
certain stimulus to accumulation, and so tend ultimately to raise 
wages again. It is similarly true that a rise in wages tends to give 
a certain check to accumulation, probably increasing in strength as 
the rise approaches the superior limit above mentioned. What is 
not true, as I have tried to show, is that we have any calculus 
for measuring @ priori the amount of these forces; or any grounds 
for affirming that they will ultimately bring back wages, after any 
movement, to the point from which the movement began. There 
is no question here of a discrepancy between “ Deduction” and 
“Induction,” between abstract theory and actual fact. It merely 
requires a careful consideration of the assumptions on which 
ordinary economic reasoning proceeds, to convince us that the defi- 
niteness of its conclusions on this point has been gravely overrated. 

Henry Sipcwick. 

(1) Strictly speaking, if the check operates slowly, we ought to allow for the difference 

to any actual labourers between the value of present and that of futsre wages. 
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INTIMATELY connected with the settlement of the Greek frontier is 
the question of reform in the administration and government of 
Macedonia. No one who has, on the spot, looked into the matter, 
believes that the one measure can be accomplished without the other. 
Even though an extension of frontier is accorded to Greece by 
protocols and state documents, such are the arrangements which 
have been made by or with the cognizance of the Government of 
the Porte, the Hellenes will have to fight for possession of what 
may be diplomatically granted to them, just as the Austrians had to 
conquer Bosnia and Herzegovina after these provinces had been 
nominally conceded by the Berlin Treaty. The only chance of 
averting a second fulfilment through blood of an important clause of 
the Berlin Treaty is, first, that Macedonia should be throughly 
purged of its existing administration, and second, that it should be 
committed for a longer or shorter period to the Government of a 
Commission such as that which so happily developed order out of 
chaos in Eastern Roumelia. The twenty-third article of the Treaty 
of Berlin provides inter alia that in Macedonia, as in other provinces 
not specially mentioned in that international document, specific reforms 
shall be made in the laws adapted to local requirements, and that a 
special commission, “‘in which the native element shall be largely 
represented,” shall be deputed to settle the details of the new laws, 
and to carry out the reforms in the province. More than thirteen 
months have elapsed since the signature of that treaty, yet the depu- 
tation by the Porte of the Commission remains a waste-paper promise, 
and the administration of the province is worse in every respect than 
at any period since theCrimean war. The Seraskeriat, however, con- 
tinues to gull Europe with the assurance that reforms based on the 
organic statute for Eastern Roumelia are under consideration. Now, 
as was sagely remarked to me by one long resident in Macedonia, even 
supposing reforms in the letter of the administration were adopted, 
after the fullest consideration which the Porte is able to give them, 
these reforms would remain the veriest farce in the world unless the 
whole governing body were at the same time effectually reformed. 
And experience proves, nowhere more conclusively than in Mace- 
donia, that it is as impossible to reform Turkish rule by Turkish 
officials as it is for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. Of 
what use are the most perfect laws in the universe if, in the case of 
crime, they are habitually disregarded, or if, in civil causes, a 
judgment either way can be bought, and then after a short interval, 
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for a renewed bribe, that judgment can be reversed? Even Consul 
Blunt, than whom there is no greater admirer of the status quo in 
the Turkish Empire, admits that there are gross evils in the adminis- 
tration of the province, and real grievances against the conduct of 
the Turkish troops. 

An Italian merchant in Salonica, a gentleman thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition of the country, told me that the daily 
prayer of every honest man in the province was for a speedy occupa- 
tion by the Austrians, the English, the Russians—anybody but the 
Turks, under whose sway life was insecure, commerce had been 
destroyed, and the whole resources of the country blasted. Indeed, 
at the present moment all eyes are turned towards Austria as the 
quarter from which release is to come. This indubitable feeling may 
either be the cause or the effect of the sinister rumours which are 
abroad, that Austria has designs upon Macedonia, with its splendid 
outlet to the Aigean at Salonica. And it may not be out of the way 
here to say that the only means of postal communication throughout 
Macedonia are afforded by the Austrian post office, whose uniformed 
agents are scattered over the large towns, and whose couriers pass 
regularly through the province into the Novi-Bazaar district of 
Bosnia. That the Turks are, to say the least of it, suspicious of 
Austria in this direction, is shown by the prolonged negotiations in 
regard to the Novi-Bazaar Convention, and by the fact that at the 
present moment there is a force of not fewer than 15,000 men with 
40 guns watching the Novi-Bazaar frontier at the openings of the 
passes above Mitrovitza which lead into the plain of Kossovo. These 
troops are under the command of Osman Nuri Pasha, Tyer Pasha, 
and Achmet Pasha, the latter of whom, as an artillery officer, took a 
prominent part in the defence of Plevna. 

Apart from what Consul Blunt has described as the normal causes, 
there are several extraordinary reasons why Macedonia should be just 
at present in an excited and disturbed state. Since the late war a 
large number of regular troops have either of their own sweet will 
left the colours and taken to a marauding life, or have been disbanded 
under orders from the Seraskeriat. Very many of the latter, in place 
of returning home, have practically become brigands, and prey with 
equal readiness upon industrious villagers and unwary or ill-defended 
travellers. Again, the regular troops which garrison the province— 
and these number little short of 50,000, and are scattered in nearly 
every town and village—have for a long time remained unpaid. 
Accordingly, they quarter themselves upon the inhabitants, and 
demand to be fed with the very best that can be procured. Imme- 
diately after the execution of the Treaty of Berlin, and in accordance 
with engagements entered into with the Great Powers, the Sublime 
Porte ordered the deportation of all the Circassians out of Macedonia. 
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With considerable fuss and parade the Circassians, who in all their 
misdeeds had simply been acting up to orders openly expressed or 
secretly communicated, though these orders were after their own 
hearts and carried out with all their instinctive brutal savagery, were 
bundled out of the province. There would seem, however, to have 
arisen a new need for the services of the Circassians, because for 
months past they have, with the connivance of the Government, been 
returning to Macedonia in bands of five, ten, twenty, up to as many 
as three hundred. The matter became so notorious that representa- 
tions were made to the Porte by certain members of the diplomatic 
body in Turkey. The only apparent result of these remonstrances 
has been the publication of an order to British shipmasters, prohibit- 
ing them from conveying emigrants without official authority. But 
Italian, French, Turkish, and other steamers continue to carry 
numerous bands, and it is understood that the Turkish authorities, 
instead of permitting them to form communities where they might 
be controlled, or at least watched, are scattering them in small com- 
panies of eight and ten all over the rural districts, where they become 
a terror to the industrious and already sorely oppressed Christians. 
At the Berlin Congress the Porte engaged not to employ irregular 
troops, such as Bashi-Bazouks or Circassians, in guarding the fron- 
tiers. The difficulty of keeping this promise to the ear and breaking 
it to the hope is very simply overcome, and that with an effrontery 
very characteristic of all such proceedings in South-Eastern Europe. 
The so-called frontier-guards are now mellifluously designated 
Kilsildhars and Hoodooks, which, however, are but euphemisms 
for Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians. The new guards are the old 
bands, and that they are playing the old game of harrying the 
Christians is but too evident from the daily reports of murders and 
outrages, which occur all along the line of frontier from Eastern 
Roumelia to Servia, including the Principality of Bulgaria on the one 
hand, and from Bosnia to Greece on the other. 

My attention was first directed to the deplorable condition of the 
population of Macedonia by coming in contact with refugees who 
had fled from that province into the Principality of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia. I spoke with them in Philippopolis, Eski-Zara, 
Tartar Bazardjyk, Sofia, Samakoff, and other towns on the borders of 
Bulgaria proper and Macedonia. They complained bitterly of the 
indignities to which they had been compelled to submit for many 
long years, but never to so great an extent as since the late Russo- 
Turkish war, and of the grinding oppression exercised upon them 
alike by Turkish officials, Turkish soldiers, and Mahometan neigh- 
bours. Since November last no fewer than twenty thousand Bul- 
garians have fled across the Macedonian frontier, to escape the 
massacres and robberies which were but too frequently indulged in 
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by fanatical Moslems. This estimate made by Mr. W. Gifford 
Palgrave, British Consul at Sofia, was confirmed to me by the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, an American Missionary stationed at Samakoff, who 
visited Dubnitza, Djuma, Kostendil, and other centres where the 
refugees congregated, and who laboured with self-denying devotion 
to alleviate in some measure the distress amongst the poor homeless 
wanderers. Typhus and typhoid fevers broke out amongst the 
wretched refugees—diseases induced by exposure, hardship, over- 
crowding in the villages where they had sought asylum, and their 
numbers in June had been thinned to little more than half what they 
were three months before. Instances were given me of whole families 
swept away by the pestilence, and I saw a woman who was the last 
surviving member of a family of twelve, nine of whom had been cut off 
in six days. As I walked in and out amongst the sufferers and saw their 
miserable condition, I was appalled at the fact that ten thousand such 
as these had succumbed in their flight from the tender mercies of the 
Turkish soldiery. 

It is true that in the district of Melnik and in the Raslog valley 
there was an incipient rebellion towards the end of October and be- 
ginning of November last. Captain C. W. Murray was dispatched 
by the British ambassador at Constantinople to the scene of the 
revolt—not, as one would have anticipated, that the presence of an 
English officer might act as a check on outrage coming from either 
side, but evidently that he might get up a case against the Russian 
military authorities as assisting the rising. This emissary, who might 
therefore be expected to make the most that he possibly could against 
the Bulgarian rebels, in his official report says that on October 14th 
five hundred Bulgarians crossed the frontier from the Bulgarian 
Principality into Macedonia at Deve Bagh, and tried to surround 
certain Turkish guard houses. One Turk was killed, and two Bul- 
garians. On 21st October five hundred Serbs and Bulgarians crossed. 
the frontier at Kumanova, but were driven back with the loss of one 
Turk. Captain Murray also heard of a fight between Krupnik and 
Krishna on 25th October, in which the Bulgarians (whom he curi- 
ously enough describes as Bashi-Bazouks) captured one officer and 
one hundred and thirty men. This statement of the capture of the 
Turks by the Bulgarians was confirmed by Mr. Consul Blunt, 
although the first rumour, duly telegraphed to Constantinople, was 
that four companies of Turks had been cut to pieces. The prisoners 
were kindly treated, and the officer permitted to retain his sword. 
Some time in November the Mutessarif of Seres wrote to Salonica 
that his district had been invaded by Bulgarians from Roumelia on 
16th and 18th October, and that the invaders had burned seven 
Turkish villages, and killed fifty-seven men, twelve women, and 
fifteen children, but no subsequent report ever confirmed this very 
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unlikely statement. On 17th November Vice-Consul Calvert tele- 
graphed to Constantinople that he had heard that the invaders of 
Macedonia had been defeated by the Turks between Smolog and 
Panemic, with a loss of seven hundred men killed and sixty prisoners. 
If there was any truth in this report, one would like to know what 
has since been done with these prisoners, for though I subsequently 
made inquiries regarding them, I could learn no news of their where- 
abouts. Finally, Vice-Consul Calvert telegraphed to Sir A. H 

Layard that he had heard of an engagement in the Raslog valley 
between the insurgents of that district and the Turks, in which the 
latter had lost three hundred men and three guns, and the invaders 
two hundred and three men. This is all that British officials, either 
on the spot or instructed by Turkish commanders, have reported 
regarding the Macedonian rebellion or invasion, as it has been 
variously called. Granting all these reports to be absolutely true, 
they give as killed three hundred and eighty-nine Turks—two in the 
Melnik district, three hundred and three in the Raslog valley, and 
eighty in the Seres district ; while there were nine hundred and five 
Bulgarians killed—two in the Melnik district, and nine hundred 
and three in the Raslog valley. 

But, as I have said, the districts which were the scene of the 
insurrection were visited by Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave, British Consul 
at Sofia, and by Mr. Clarke, the missionary. I believe that Mr. 
Palgrave’s report, which has not yet been published, sets forth that 
in suppressing the insurrection in the Melnik district, in which only 
two Turks were killed, the Turkish troops pillaged and burned, either 
wholly or partially, no fewer than sixty-four Bulgarian villages, and 
massacred 1,463 Bulgarian men, women, and children. 

The rising in the Melnik district and up towards Dzuma was a 
still-born affair, and no more need be said regarding it. But the 
account given me by the refugees of the Raslog invasion is interest- 
ing, not only in itself, but as contrasted with that which appears in 
the official reports. Shortly put, it is as follows:—After the flight 
of the Moslem population from the western borders of the principality 
of Bulgaria into Macedonia, the Christians of the latter province 
suffered in an unusual degree. Colonel Synge, an English officer 
employed in the Turkish gendarmerie, estimates the number of 
Turkish refugees in Macedonia at 170,000, and I have no doubt that 
this is quite near the mark, because in and around Cuprelli, Uscub, 
and Pristina alone there are nearly 70,000. These refugees entered 
the houses of the Christians, seized food and anything else they took 
a fancy to. This they could do with impunity, as to a man they 
were armed, while it was illegal for a Christian not only to carry 
but to be possessed of arms. Then soldiers were quartered upon the 
Christians, though from over-exactions and over-taxation these were 
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so poor as to have barely more than the means of sustaining life. 
Different Christians told me that the taxation in the last two years 
had risen to from 65 to 80 per cent. of their whole produce. Many 
Bulgarians, unable to pay all the demands made upon them by the 
tax-gatherers, the soldiery, and the petty officials of the pashas, 
practically became the slaves of the Turks. Roused to exasperation, 
a number of the more spirited Bulgarians fled across the frontier into 
Bulgaria, and there organized an insurrectionary band, which 
determined to invade the Raslog district in the wild hope of obtain- 
ing some relief, though the ulterior object undoubtedly was the 
junction of their country with free Bulgaria. These volunteers, or 
as they were designated by the natives, the Committee, advanced 
on Bansko on Sunday, 20th November, and after a fight with a 
small force of Turkish soldiers, in which two were killed, fifty 
prisoners were taken and lodged in the Konak. On the Monday the 
Bulgarians marched on and took possession of Banja. Next day 
about a thousand regular troops were despatched against the insur- 
gents, and the two forces came into collision in the direction of 
Negrokop. The fight lasted nearly the whole day, but an hour before 
sundown the Bulgarians, though they had the best of the struggle, 
retired towards Bansko. This is evidently the engagement referred 
to by Vice-Consul Calvert, in which he heard that the Turks had 
lost 300 men and the Bulgarians 203 men. According to the 
refugees there was no further fighting, but the Turkish troops, under 
orders from Salih Pasha, advanced and ravaged the whole country 
with fire and sword. Then began the flight of the fear-stricken 
inhabitants, who had time to take with them nothing save the clothes 
they wore. In Bansko 400 men, women, and children, unable to 
escape, were massacred. On the 23rd the Turkish troops amused 
themselves by first pillaging Banja, then setting fire to the houses, 
and afterwards in murdering all Christians on whom they could lay 
hands. It is alleged that 250 out of 350 houses in the town were 
razed to the ground, and that 150 of both sexes and all ages were 
massacred. A man who escaped, after hiding in the cupboard of a 
deserted and half-burned house, told me that in Bansko he had seen 
in a court-yard a heap of about fifty dead men and women, and that 
dead bodies were scattered all about the streets in small groups. 
Another Bulgarian said that a red stream of blood flowed down the 
principal street, and that the dry tidemark of this ensanguined 
stream was visible for many days afterwards. The flight of the 
refugees across the mountains was something terrible. The weather 
was bitterly cold, the poor people were indifferently clothed, and to 
add to the horror of their position, they were attacked in the passes 
by Bashi-Bazouks. Women in desperation threw away their 
children. Many died in the mountains from starvation, and the 
FF2 
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horror of the time is revealed in the expression of one of the sufferers, 
“God forbid that we should tell you all we endured.” Some 
villagers from Draglista, who had had nothing to do with the 
rising, fled to the Turkish troops for protection from the Bashi- 
Bazouks, but were cruelly killed. One and all of the refugees with 
whom I conversed expressed their determination never to return to 
Macedonia so long as it was governed by Turks, or while Turks of 
any class had power there. ‘‘ We are,” said to me a man named 
Nicholeff, ‘at rest here. God knows we are very poor, and as yet 
have no homes. The shelter we possess now we owe to the kindness 
of the good people here, but we know our lives are secure. In our 
old homes we did not know any day that we would be alive at 
night. So long as we gave the Turkish refugees food, they were 
quiet and did nothing, but when food became scarce with ourselves, 
they turned outrageous, and killed Christians on the slightest provo- 
cation. The soldiers were very brutal and took possession of our 
houses and all that was in them—often murdering women and 
children in mere wanton sport.” These are simple unvarnished 
statements taken from the mouths of the sufferers themselves: this 


is the telegram despatched by Consul Blunt to ‘the Marquis of 
Salisbury :— 


‘*The Commander-in-chief has communicated to me a telegram he received 
from Sali Pasha at Raslog, which contradicts the report of alleged Turkish 
massacres and cruelties against the Christians and Mahommedans in province 
of Salonica; and declares that these reports are false, and are circulated by 
Bulgarian Insurrectionary Committees purposely to excite alarm, and to 
injure the Turkish Government.” 


Desirous of witnessing for myself the real state of affairs in 
Macedonia, I determined to cross the Rhodopes from Samakoff or 
Djuma into that province. I was, however, dissuaded from making 
the attempt in that direction, on learning that the mountains were 
occupied by numerous bands of Bashi-Bazouks, who waylaid, robbed, 
and murdered all travellers. Many Bulgarians who had attempted 
to cross the passes, in order to revisit their old homes, and try to 
recover some of their household gear, had been killed by the 
brigands or compelled to beat a hasty retreat. Accordingly, I pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, and took steamer to Salonica, intending 
from that point to pass into the interior. The steamer in which I 
sailed to the Macedonian port (the Assyrian), conveyed about five 
hundred Circassians, Albanians, and Bashi-Bazouks. All of them 
were armed with pistols, yataghans and rifles, or muskets; but to 
provide against murder on the high seas, the officers of the ship 
disarmed each man as he came on board, locked up the arms in the 


saloon, and only restored them to their owners as they left the 
vessel. 
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Salonica stands at the head of the gulf of the same name. It is 
built on the western slope of a hill which rises gently from the sea. 
This hill forms the north-western spur of the Kortac range of 
mountains, which runs through and gives character to the peninsula 
of Chaleis. Surrounded by high old walls, with frequent circular 
and square towers, Salonica from the sea presents the appearance of 
a formidable fortress, though it now depends for its defence, not upon 
its mouldering walls and crumbling citadel, but upon a series of 
strong earthworks, which crown the crest of the hill and command 
not only the town but the whole bay. The city is the seat of the 
Governor-General of the province, and contains a large garrison 
of troops of all arms. Little can be said in favour of the modern 
town. The streets, as a rule, are narrow, badly paved, and every- 
where are signs of neglect and decay. Near the shore is the business 
part of the city, and here there are many handsome warehouses, 
stores, and the dwellings of the rich Greek, Jew, and Italian mer- 
chants. 

Salonica contains a population of rather over 100,000, of which 
about 70,000 are Jews, the descendants of the Hebrews who sought 
refuge in Turkey on their expulsion by Torquemada from Spain. 
There are, according to Synvet, 15,000 Greeks in the city, though 
local authorities aver that, like all Synvet’s estimates, this is an 
exaggeration. The remaining population consists of Turks, Italians, 
and a few Bulgarians. The principal traffic of the port is in the 
grain grown on the fertile lands of Macedonia, in the Kossova valley, 
and the carse lands of Albania. Much of this grain is conveyed to 
Salonica by the line of railway which runs up as far as Mitrovitza, 
near the Bosnian and Servian frontier, though large quantities are 
floated in long narrow barges down the Vardar river (the Axios of 
Homer), which rises in the Tettov mountain range, on the borders 
of Albania. There is also a considerable trade in opium, the produce 
of long stretches of glowing poppy fields which are encountered in 
the valley of the Vardar, and in chrome—the only mineral which the 
short-sighted jealousy of the Turks permits to be worked from the 
mountains of Macedonia and Thessaly, though exploration has 
revealed the presence of rich fields of copper, silver, iron, and coal. 
The chief local industries in Salonica are flour-grinding, the manu- 
facture of copper domestic utensils, and silver filigree work, in which 
Greek and Bulgarian artisans display much skill and ingenuity. 
There is a considerable amount of educational activity in the city, 
but it is confined to the non-Mahometan population. The Jews 
have large and well-equipped schools for both boys and girls; a 
Scotch missionary establishment affords a high-class education, com- 
prising English, French, Spanish, Hebrew, arithmetic, music, sewing, 
&c., to Jewish girls who care to take advantage of it. The Roman 
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Catholics have founded a large school, presided over by Sisters of 
the order of St. Vincent de Paul, for girls of Greek, Jew, and Bul- 
garian nationality. The Greeks have a gymnasium with a hundred 
scholars, a high school with a hundred and fifty scholars, and primary 
schools with about five hundred pupils. When Midhat Pasha was 
here as Governor, he expended some of his reforming zeal and a 
very large amount of money in establishing a trades school, in which 
the Turkish youth of the city were to be taught weaving, shoe- 
making, carpentering, &c.; but the institution was a failure almost 
from the first, and now the large building is, I believe, used as a 
barrack. Attached to one or two of the mosques are small schools 
where young Turks are taught by Hodjas to repeat by rote phrases 
from the Koran. 

One might expect that in a city like Salonica, the seat of the con- 
sular representatives of all the Great Powers, the residence of a large 
foreign population, with daily communication with Europe, some 
semblance, at least, of honest government would be maintained. But 
even here one does not require to seek far or too closely for evidence 
of Turkish misrule, corruption, and oppression of the worst descrip- 
tion. I had not been many hours in the city before I had placed at 
my disposal information sufficient to fill a volume. So startling were 
the disclosures made to me that, could I not vouch for the bona fides 
of my informants (who had no end but the truth to serve) and their 
personal acquaintance with the facts, I might hesitate to reproduce, 
as I do now, some of the more marked revelations. 

A short time ago there was a well-known civil case pending in the 
courts at Salonica between two litigious Jews, named respectively 
Tiano and Francis. As I have said, there are in the city over 70,000 
Jews, and they have sufficient experience and acuteness to put no 
trust in Turkish jurisprudence. As a rule, therefore, they settle 
disputes amongst themselves by private arbitration. However, there 
occurs occasionally an instance where spite or private revenge or 
personal hatred comes into play, and an appeal is made to the 
Turkish courts. Tiano indulged in some such sentiment towards 
Francis, and therefore he brought his suit against his compatriot 
before the ordinary civil court. The Governor-General is ex-officio 
president of this court, and, of course, he has great influence. The 
present Governor-General is Halim Rifaat Pasha, and he has been 
in office for about fourteen months. Tiano was determined to win 
his case, and, knowing the custom of the country, he speedily 
opened negotiations through a third party, or professional inter- 
mediary, with the Pasha and other two members of the court. In 
the end a favourable judgment was pronounced for Tiano, who, how- 
ever, in consideration thereof, paid the handsome sum of £T.1,000, 
or £920 sterling, of which sum £T.600 went to the Pasha, £T.250 
to a second member of the court, and £T.150 toa third. The case 
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and the bribe are as notorious in Salonica at the present moment as 
the afternoon sea breeze. Francis admits that for the present he 
has been outwitted and out-bribed by his opponent, but consoles 
himself with the reflection that when the new Pasha comes he will 
take good care, by a judicious and, if necessary, lavish expenditure, 
to have the case re-opened, re-heard, and, of course, reversed. 
Reference has been made to professional intermediaries between 
litigants or criminals and the members of the courts of so-called 
justice. A free translation of the local name for this profitable, if 
rascally, profession, is “finishers.” They are supposed to “ finish ” 
all cases to the mutual satisfaction of the judges, themselves, and 
their employers. I have seen a well-known finisher—a Jew by 
birth and persuasion—who, in the course of six or seven years, has 
by the exercise of his craft realised a handsome fortune. This Jew 
was originally only the servant of another finisher, but having by 
diligent study, combined with much subtle skill, acquired a know- 
ledge of the sublime art of finishing, he set up in business for 
himself. He is now not only in possession of much real property, 
in the shape of heritable subjects in Salonica, but has a fine town as 
well as a magnificent country house. 

In the course of conversation with two gentlemen thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of affairs in the country, reference was 
made to this system of judicial corruption. One of the gentlemen 
remarked, as a matter of course, that Rifaat Pasha was a “ great 
eater.” ater, it may be explained, is the local term for one who 
accepts bribes. ‘“ Eater!’’ exclaimed the other, “he is both mouth 
and throat”—another proverb for an insatiable Governor. An 
ingenious method of extortion has been frequently practised by him. 
It is the manipulation of what are known as the “tariffs.” The 
Governor-General suddenly discovers that one or other of the trade 
guilds is oppressing the poor by the outrageous prices demanded for 
its special produce. Accordingly he arbitrarily fixes the figure at 
which sales must be made to the public. Take the case of the bakers 
or the fishmongers, for both have lately been operated upon. The 
tariff price of bread or of fish is fixed by the Pasha at a rate which 
is positively ruinous to the dealers, and soldiers are frequently 
stationed at their shop doors to see that they do sell at the tariff 
rate. For a time the public gain in a slight degree, but the guild 
meets, duly recognises the fact that such a ruinous state of things 
cannot last if they are to live, and finally determines to make up a 
“purse” for the Pasha by voluntary assessment. Negotiations are 
opened with an intermediary, and the sum desired for the readjust- 
ment of the tariff is mentioned. ‘A big loaf” or a colossal fish are 
accordingly presented to the Pasha, and in a day or two the tariff 
price is abolished and free trade resumed. 

This corruption in the civil administration of Macedonia might be 
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borne, with the reflection that it has always been so in Turkey since 
the foundation of the Ottoman Empire, were but life, honour, and 
property tolerably safe. Unhappily this is not so. In Salonica the 
life of a foreigner is only fairly safeif he keeps beyond the Turkish 
quarter. While I was there, an incident occurred which shows in 
some measure the method of judicial procedure. Two Turks, toler- 
ably well known as brigands, quarrelled in a coffee-house kept by a 
Greek, and the affair ended in one stabbing the other to the heart. 
The murderer might have been captured red-handed— indeed he did 
not exert himself very much to escape. He, however, was permitted 
to go scot-free, and the keeper of the coffee-house was marched off to 
prison, charged with allowing the murder to take place in his shop, 
which was summarily shut up. It is very seldom that Turks murder 
Turks ; they find plenty of opportunity for dipping their yataghans 
in the blood of Christians, with this advantage on their side, that 
they are never called to account for their bloody work. Some time 
ago, in the village of Chortiat, at the foot of the hill of the same 
name, and three hours distant from Salonica, a Turkish hodja 
murdered a Christian under circumstances of peculiar publicity. 
The two had had some altercation regarding the amount of damage 
alleged to have been committed by the Christian’s pony in the 
Moslem’s ficld. The sum demanded as compensation by the Turk 
was outrageous, and the Christian demurred—offering, however, to 
split the difference. A number of spectators were attracted by the 
bickering, whereupon the hodja drew his knife and stabbed the 
Christian to the heart. The murderer tried to escape, but was taken 
by the villagers and handed over to the authorities. The hodja 
could not deny that the bloody knife was his; but, although a score 
of villagers, all Christians, testified as to the manner of the murder, 
the authorities received the hodja’s tale, which was as follows: That 
the Christian in the quarrel had suddenly drawn the knife from his 
(the hodja’s) girdle, and in his blind, ungovernable fury, missed 
killing him (the hodja), and stabbed himself! Of course the Turk 
was released at once. The American missionaries at Monastir report 
that within the past six months no fewer than 250 Christians have 
been murdered in that district, and that not a single arrest has been 
made. A consul in Salonica told me that in that district there had 
been for a long time as many as ten murders every day, but not a 
soul had been brought to trial for any one of them. A thirty years’ 
resident in Macedonia informed me that he had never known of a Turk 
punished for the murder of a Christian, no matter how notorious or 
flagrant the deed may have been. 

It is absolutely unsafe to go a few miles beyond the walls of 
Salonica. One may travel along the railway line as far as Mitro- 
vitza, but it would be foolhardy to wander far from any railway 
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station. An escort, even if that is supplied by the authorities, who 
are extremely jealous of the presence of strangers in the interior, is 
of little use. The chances are, that if not attacked by brigands—in 
which case the zaptiehs run away—the escort will themselves fall 
upon those they were sent to protect, and rob if not also murder 
them. The other day a Greek merchant, journeying between 
Cuprelli and a neighbouring town with an escort of ten zaptiehs, 
was set upon by brigands. His gallant guard, who were in all 
probability in league with the robbers, disappeared, and he was 
carried off to the mountains, only to be ransomed on payment of 
£T.1,000. A few weeks ago three Jews were seized by brigands 
quite near the town, and held for ransom. One of the Jews died 
from exposure in the mountains, and the other two were only re- 
deemed by a very large purse, which the Jewish community of 
Salonica subscribed. The authorities connive at these brigands’ 
proceedings, no doubt receiving a share of the plunder. When, at 
the instigation of one or other of the foreign consuls, a show of 
activity has to be made, and a brigand is brought in prisoner—it is 
very curious, by the way, that when this is the case the police know 
at once when and where to lay hands on the brigands—the capture 
only enables the pasha or his immediate confidants to gain another 
purse, for the brigands are seldom in prison more than a few days. 
They compound for their liberty, and a large donation is sent from 
their confreres in the mountains to those who hold the seals and 
gates of the prison-house. 

A favourite device of the governors is to “revise the prison list.” 
When funds are low and the ordinary channels are dried up, the 
pasha sends for a list of the men in prison. The circumstances of 
each prisoner, and of their families and friends, are carefully inquired 
into by the minions of the palace, and a commutation is fixed, which 
the prisoners or their friends have an opportunity of paying. This 
system leads to further abuses. Many perfectly innocent people are 
denounced as criminals, or are sent to prison on some frivolous 
charge, in order that they may be squeezed before being set at 
liberty. This, again, leads to private denunciation, to gratify re- 
venge. It is notorious that men are, or were a short time ago, in 
prison in Salonica who had been incarcerated for ten years, and yet 
during all that time they knew not who had placed them there, nor 
the nature of the crime with which they were charged. An amusing 
illustration of the “ commutation ” system may be given; it took 
place, not during the reign of the present governor-general, but in 
that of his predecessor, Akif Pasha, and was officially brought to 
light simply because Rifaat Pasha desired to discredit as much as 
possible Akif’s governorship. Akif, for a long time before his 
removal, made it a regular business to catch brigands, not that he 
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might punish them, but in order to sell them their liberty. The 
broker, or intermediary, was the doctor of the garrison and of the 
municipality. A notorious brigand, named, I believe, Giorgi, was 
captured and lodged in prison, where he was retained, as his band 
were unable to make up the purse demanded for his liberty. At last, 
however, the band collected, of course from the pockets of hapless 
victims in the country, a sum of £T.500. Rumours were in the air 
as to the probability of his removal, and Akif Pasha closed with the 
offer of this sum. The question then arose how Giorgi’s release was 
to be effected, for of course such things are seldom done, even by the 
most reckless pasha, with direct simplicity and in broad daylight. 
The £T.500 was sent to a Jew in Salonica, the servant of the doctor 
referred to, with the intimation that the sum was at the pasha’s 
option. The doctor hit upon the happy expedient of ‘ doctoring ” 
the brigand. Accordingly one day an emetic was administered to 
the prisoner by the Jewish servant. The brigand was speedily seized 
with violent retching, the doctor was called in, and he pronounced 
the patient very ill, indeed so ill that there was no hope of his 
recovery. And in the course of an hour or so, Giorgi was pro- 
nounced dead. He was placed in a shell and conveyed to the 
mortuary. The Turks make haste to bury the dead: it is part of 
their religion. They believe that the soul of the departed must 
spend in hell the interval between death and burial. It was, there- 
fore, not strange that the doctor ordered the interment of the 
brigand at sundown. Bearers in the pay of the doctor were in- 
structed to carry the deceased to a well-known cemetery outside the 
gates of the town. This they did, the bier being covered with a 
loose lid, surmounted with the fez. As soon as the burial party had 
cleared the gates, they looked round to see that the coast was clear, 
and then laid the bier upon the ground. A moment after the shell- 
lid burst open, the brigand jumped up and out, and being joined by 
several members of his band duly instructed of the trick, all of them 
took to their heels and reached the mountains in safety. The death 
and burial of Giorgi were, of course, registered in the books of the 
prison, and the doctor and the pasha shared the £T.500. The sequel 
to this veracious narrative is equally instructive. When Akif Pasha 
was recalled,- Ali Bey, the commander of the police in Salonica, told 
the whole story to Rifaat Pasha, adding that he knew the where- 
abouts of the brigand, who could be readily caught. Such an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his own zeal and the malfeasance of his pre- 
decessor was not to be lost, and Ali Bey received instructions to 
bring in the brigand as soon as possible. This he did within two 
days. Giorgi, the brigand, was identified by numerous people con- 
nected with the prison, while, at the same time, the books declared 
him dead and buried. Ali Bey was rewarded with a horse and 
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trappings worth £T.60, and Giorgi anew consigned to his cell, only 
to purchase his freedom a few weeks afterwards. That the officials 
are in league with the brigands is proved by an incident which 
occurred at Verria about three months ago. A Greek merchant 
named Nicolieff, in the course of a tour through the district, went to 
the Konak at Verria for the purpose of having an interview with the 
Kaimakhan. While conversing with this official, brigands entered 
the Konak. In presence of the guard of zaptiehs and soldiers, who 
offered no resistance, and without a word of remonstrance from the 
Kaimakhan, Nicolieff was carried off to the mountains. A ransom of 
£T.1,000 was demanded, but eventually Nicolieff was released on the 
payment by his friends of £T.700. 

Sometime in the month of June, 1878, the partner and commer- 
cial correspondent of the first dragoman of the British Consulate at 
Salonica, who was established at Verria (called Karraferria by the 
Turks), and whose name was Baboura, was accused by two members 
of the Council of Verria of being in league with a band of brigands, 
and of having supplied them with food. The object sought by the 
accusers, whose names were Hussain Effendi and Ali Bey, was either 
the gratification of private revenge, or the extortion of money. This 
has become quite a common practice in Macedonia, favoured by the 
general discredit with which Christian evidence is received. Not- 
withstanding the promulgation of Hattis, which are really never 
meant to be acted upon, the evidence of a whole Christian community 
is still outweighed by that of a single Moslem, and one may there- 
fore imagine the temptation offered to an unscrupulous Turk to 
falsely accuse a Bulgarian or Greek neighbour whom he suspects, not 
so much of being in relation with brigands, as in possession of a few 
gold pieces. Well, Baboura was at once, on the complaint of the 
councillors named, lodged in prison, and his case referred to the 
Tribunal of Civil Causes, or Temisee-Hukkouk at Salonica. It was 
not till Baboura had suffered three months’ incarceration, that the 
charge was investigated. Baboura’s case was watched by his partner, 
the first dragoman of the British Consulate, whose presence in the 
court no doubt secured an unusually honest inquiry and fair hearing. 
In the course of the trial several of the witnesses brought forward by 
Hussain Effendi and Ali Bey stated that they had been induced by 
promises of reward, and by threats, to give, in the first instance, 
false evidence against Baboura. Perjury is so notoriously common 
in these courts that no notice was taken of it in this case, but 
Baboura was pronounced entirely innocent of the charge brought 
against him, and set at liberty. The case might have ended here 
but for the subsequent. procedure of the aggrieved and innocent 
man. Baboura, unfortunately, did what in England would be thought 
a common-sense, though in Turkey it was a very foolish thing. He 
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presented a petition to the Governor-General praying that his 
calumniators should be punished, and that reparation should be 
made to him for loss of time during his three months’ illegal im- 
prisonment, and the ruin of his affairs following thereon. In all 
probability Baboura presumed upon the influence and protection of 
his partner, the dragoman. But he leant upon a broken reed and 
dearly paid for his natural, though ill-judged presumption and con- 
fidence. Following up the petition, the Governor-General ordered a 
revision of the case, and issued a mandate that Hussain Effendi and 
Ali Bey should personally appear before the Tribunal Temisee- 
Hukkouk to answer for their conduct. For three months, however, 
these influential beys set at defiance the order of the Governor- 
General, and never set foot in Salonica. It so happened that at this 
time martial law was proclaimed in Macedonia, and the clever gentle- 
men hit upon an ingenious method of securing their revenge, and at 
the same time of evading the Governor-General’s order. Accom- 
panied by a third member of the Council of Verria, named Faik 
Bey, they journeyed to Salonica ; but instead of presenting themselves 
at the Tribunal of Civil Causes, as originally ordered, the triumvirate 
coolly marched to Salih Pasha, the commander of the troops in the 
Sandjak, and President of the Martial Law Court of Inquiry, and 
demanded that Baboura’s case should be taken up by him. It is a 
fact, and a curious commentary on recent political action, that no 
nationality is so hated by the Turks as the English. Here was an 
opportunity which was not to be lost for Salih Pasha turning the 
tables on the representatives of British authority, against whom he 
likewise had a private grudge. All the blackguards and cut-throats 
of the Empire appear to have been sent into Macedonia in high com- 
mand, and therefore it is not astonishing to learn that Salih Pasha 
had been removed from Crete in consequence of the representations 
of Mr. Consul Sandwith regarding his cruelty and malpractices. 
Salih Pasha at once fell in with the views of the precious trio from 
Verria, agreed to support them in their machinations, and ordered 
Baboura’s case to be anew tried before the Martial-law Court, com- 
posed entirely of fanatical Moslems, under his own thumb. Of 
course the result may be imagined. There was no chance of these 
three proud and unprincipled beys being compelled to return to their 
village crestfallen at the victory of a Christian dog, or to fear the 
sneering comments of their subordinates at their non-success. Salih 
Pasha’s self-constituted tribunal, without hearing any evidence, or 
having proof of any kind of Baboura’s connexion with brigands sub- 
mitted to it, condemned the unfortunate man to five years’ penal 
servitude. This was, however, not enough to satisfy the fanatical 
hatred of the court. Baboura was ordered to be paraded through 
the streets of Salonica, loaded with chains, and escorted by soldiers 
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with fixed bayonets. It was likewise significantly hinted that all 
giaours were to take warning from this sentence and indignity, that 
whoever dared to demand justice against a Mussulman, would be, 
like Baboura, cited before the military authorities and condemned to 
the galleys. It is quite possible that the Governor-General had been 
“eating” with Hussain Effendi, Ali Bey, and Faik Bey, and on 
that account quietly submitted to have his authority set at defiance, 
the case transferred in the most illegal manner from the civil to 
another court, where no legal procedure was available and no wit- 
nesses produced or heard. About a month after his incarceration, 
on February 25th of this year, Baboura, weighed down by the com- 
mercial losses he had sustained, and by the unhealthy effects of a 
noisome prison, fell ill and died. The effect of Baboura’s case was 
to impress upon the whole population the evident fact that the 
First Dragoman of the British Consulate had neither the power nor 
the influence to prevent a glaring act of injustice being perpetrated 
against his partner. Very shortly afterwards a number of men, 
alleged to be brigands, but suspiciously like soldiers, emboldened by 
his helplessness, entered the dragoman’s farm near Catterina, robbed 
the house, killed one of the Bulgarian tenants, cut off the head of his 
aged mother, and were only prevented killing the dragoman’s son, 
who happened by accident to be at the farm, by the gallant defence 
of several peasants who came to the rescue, and one of whom was 
severely wounded in the struggle. Although this outrage was com- 
mitted upon the property of a British official, and although two of 
the servants of that official were murdered, as usual no attempt has 
been made by the Governor-General to discover or punish the 
alleged brigands. 

Salih Pasha’s military court condemned, some five months ago, 
a Greek priest, named Pappas Nicola, to several years’ imprisonment 
for having given bread to the brigands. Only six or seven weeks 
ago, the priest’s son, after great efforts, was enabled to make up a 
purse for the Governor-General, who thereupon set the father at 
liberty. The Abbot of a monastery near Verria was denounced in 
January last and sent to Salonica ona like charge of being connected 
with brigands, and supplying them with food. An Englishman, 
named Colonel Synge, who has an estate near Verria, sent a letter 
to Salonica certifying that the charge against the Abbot could not 
possibly be true, as the poor man had just come from Constantinople. 
After a slight ‘ squeeze,” the Abbot regained his liberty; but he 
has not since dared to return to his monastery. 

Real brigands do not see why the legal authorities should have 
all the plunder, and accordingly they make it a practice to kidnap 
men, supposed to be rich, in order to extort money from them. A 
little before the Greek Easter of this year, a merchant of Salonica, 
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named Nasho, paid a visit to his farm near Verria, during the 
lambing season. He was seized by brigands, carried off into the 
mountains, and told that aransom of £'T. 2,000 must be paid for his 
release. Moreover he was informed that he would have to pay the 
expenses of the members of the band, who coolly undertook to go 
to Salonica and conduct the negotiations for raising the money. 
The necessary sum could only be got by the sale, at a great sacrifice, 
of the largest part of the farm to two Jews named Modiano. On 
Easter-day, while these negotiations were in progress, the brigands, 
in their mountain retreat, placed a lighted candle in Nasho’s hand, 
and with gentle incentives from the points of their yataghans, com- 
pelled him to go through a mock celebration of the mass, which they 
accompanied with a dance of fanatical delight. The whole affair 
must have been connived at by the Governor-General and his 
underlings, who perhaps shared to a large extent in the £ T. 2,000 
plunder ; for the visits of the negotiating brigands to Salonica, the 
forced sale of the farm, and the purpose to which the proceeds were 
to be devoted, were known to everybody there. 

While upon the subject of brigandage and kidnapping, I may say 
that these are institutions which must exist in Turkey so long as the 
Government of the Sultan continues as at present organized. The 
governors, civil and military, have neither the power nor the will to 
cope with the brigands. There are many reasons why, under existing 
circumstances, brigandage cannot be put down. First, the bands of 
brigands contain many disbanded soldiers or deserters, and when 
troops are sent against them, instead of fighting they fraternise. 
Second, the trade of robbing and kidnapping well-to-do or rich 
individuals is a lucrative one. Every brigand has his girdle full of 
gold pieces, with which the soldiers, miserably paid at the best of 
times, and wholly unpaid for the past sixteen months, can readily 
be bribed. Third, if through the quixotic efforts of a captain or 
even colonel of infantry, who hopes to bring his name to the front 
for activity and zeal, any of the brigands are taken and imprisoned, 
the miscreants have influence enough among the leading members 
of the council—all Moslems—which tries them, to buy themselves 
off. These members of council (Medglis), are all or nearly all rich 
landed proprietors, who have a great interest in favouring the escape 
of the brigands, quite apart from the bribes which they receive. 
They know that if they condemned any brigands brought before 
them, they would be marked out for reprisals by the robbers still at 
large, and that on a night least to be expected, a domiciliary visit 
would be paid to their chifliks, their stewards would be murdered, 
their cattle carried off, their goods stolen, and very likely their 
houses burned. The poor villagers, on the other hand, far from 
wishing the capture of the brigands, live in daily terror lest such an 
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unhappy event should take place. For the soldiers are necessarily 
billeted upon them, and the brigands would inevitably, rightly or 
wrongly, suspect that these villagers had given the information 
which led to their capture, and would mark them for future signal 
vengeance. This fear and this reasoning often induce the villagers 
to harbour brigands and to supply them with food. 

The duty of preserving order and tranquillity in Macedonia has 
been intrusted to not less than 50,000 armed men, the offscourings of 
Albania, Anatolia, and Roumelia, who have received no pay since 
March, 1878, and who are commanded by such officers as Chefket 
Pasha, the hero of a thousand massacres, Salih Pasha, of Cretan 
notoriety, and Adris or Idris Bey, a miscreant of the worst type. 
Further, when at Mitrovitza, I was informed that Ali Dragha, the 
most influential of the Mahometan Albanian chiefs, had been sum- 
moned to Uscub to confer with Assan Pasha, in chief military com- 
mand there, as to the raising of an Albanian legion which should 
operate on the Bulgarian frontier and in Thessaly in the event of 
any Greek demonstration there. It was this Ali Dragha who brought 
into the field and commanded, during the Servian war, the Albanian 
division which became famous for relentless cruelty towards, and 
dreadful mutilation of, the Servian wounded and prisoners. 

Although warned that a considerable amount of risk was incurred 
by a journey into the interior, and that I might meet with the un- 
toward fate of poor Ogle, I determined to make it, in order to learn at 
first-hand the condition of the people. If in Salonica and immediate 
neighbourhood I found matters bad, the accounts of all that takes 
place in rural Macedonia show an infinitely worse order of things. I 
left Salonica on the morning of 26th June for Uscub, making the 
journey by the train which runs every second day. Immediately 
after clearing the market-gardens, which extend some little distance 
outside the city walls, we struck right across a vast alluvial plain, 
from which the crops of wheat and barley had already been gathered. 
Away to the left, beyond the head-waters of the Gulf of Salonica, rose 
the mountains of Thessaly, with the snow-capped Olympus towering 
high above the less lordly peaks of the range, while on our right were 
a succession of low, rolling, pasture-clad hills. At Topsin, twenty- 
two kilometres from our starting-point, we reach and cross the 
Vardar or ancient Axios, whose basin the line follows till Uscub is 
arrived at, 242 kilometres distant. It is here a broad, shallow, 
yellow-coloured stream, and to its influence is due the fertility of the 
land which stretches northwards and westwards. The system of 
cultivation pursued is rude enough, though enormous crops are 
reaped, and with fairly good government and freedom from the 
oppression of the beys, the peasantry might become, with their un- 
tiring industry, the wealthiest of their class in Europe. On the 
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alluvial bottoms, tobacco, cotton, silk, flax, and poppies are culti- 
vated. The peasant holdings of the Christians are fast disappear- 
ing. What with grinding taxation and the extortion of pashas and 
beys, the peasants have, in the majority of cases, long years ago 
ceased to be the real owners of the lands they cultivate. Where 
they are still nominally proprietors, they are in the hands of the 
beys, or of corn factors in Salonica—mostly Jews and Greeks— 
who have advanced them money or goods, frequently on crops which 
will not be reaped for two years to come. The men are tall, well- 
knit, brawny-looking fellows, but there is a furtive and cowed look 
about them which reveals their true condition. They are, however, 
a cheerful race, and dearly love to indulge in their quaint Slav 
dances or sing their simple ballads, the music of which is almost 
invariably pitched in the minor key. The women maintain a pecu- 
liarly graceful carriage, but constant labour in the fields soon robs 
them of the good looks which they possess in youth. The Christians 
are without arms, while the Mahometan population swagger about 
with a small arsenal in their girdles, in the shape of pistols, yata- 
ghans, and ugly-looking knives. A very suggestive commentary on 
the frequency with which the Turks use their arms is the circum- 
stance that the railway officials, who are mostly Germans or Italians, 
carry revolvers for their personal protection. It is no unusual thing 
for an insolent or drunken Turk to fire at, or attack with his yata- 
ghan, the official who simply dares to demand a ticket. This leads 
to the remark that the sobriety of the Turk is an exploded tradition. 
My experience of the Turk of the present day, gained in the course 
of considerable travel in Southern and Eastern Roumelia, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, and Albania, is that he drinks more fiery alcohol than 
even the abused Scotchman. Instead of confining their orgies to the 
privacy of their own houses, as formerly, Turks, both of the upper 
and the lower classes, do not now scruple to drink in public. 

I made some inquiry as to the vexed question of the proportions of 
races in Macedonia. Since the Russo-Turkish war, 170,000 Moslems 
have been added to the population by emigration from Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, and this influx has somewhat altered the ratio of 
Mahometans to Christians. Notwithstanding this, there is no doubt 
that the Bulgarians are still in the vast majority. In fact, the 
western line fixed by the San Stefano treaty, so far as it relates to 
Macedonia, would encompass country which may be said to be prac- 
tically Bulgarian. The large number of Turks occupying the 
Uscub, Pristina, and Cuprelli districts are, for the most part, recent 
importations. A Greek population occupies the whole sea-board, 
and this the San Stefano boundary line recognises, except in the 
Seres and Drama districts. There the bulk of the population is 
Greek, but near Salonica the Greeks do not spread far inland. 
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Indeed, taken on the whole, the Slav race is statistically in the 
ascendant Within ten kilometres of Salonica. On the west, the only 
district where there is more than a sprinkling of Greeks is in that 
around Bitolia. Synvet’s estimate of the Greek population is very 
much exaggerated, and this I found admitted by the Greeks them- 
selves, not only in Macedonia, but in Eastern Roumelia. 

To return to my journey. While I have been making this 
digression the train has been coursing along the valley of the 
Vardar, which now opens up into broad and fertile carses, then 
narrows until hemmed in by steep bluffs. The scenery as we near 
Demir Capou assumes not only a picturesque but a grand aspect. 
The valley is bounded by rounded scrub-covered mountains, with 
occasional stretches of lovely green pasture, These are succeeded 
by bare peaks, whose bold precipitous sides rise with unbroken face 
to a height of five or six hundred feet; and away up in the blue 
lane you can see a dozen eagles silently soaring each in his own orbit. 
In thus cutting its way through the Blagusa Balkan, the Vardar 
divides itself against a huge peak which stands in the centre of the 
stream, like a giant sentinel at the entrance to the Iron Gates of 
Macedonia. Then follows a succession of lovely valleys, admirably 
cultivated, though somewhat bare of trees, which the Turkish soldiery 
have wantonly destroyed. Again the valley narrows, till river and 
railway seem to pursue the sinuosities of a deep caiion, whose wild 
beauty is exceedingly impressive. At the northern end of this 
caiion, perched high on a rocky gallery, is an ancient monastery with 
a picturesque church and tower. Crossing the deep, gloomy bed of 
a tributary of the Vardar, we enter another rock-bound defile, and 
suddenly come upon romantically situated Cuprelli. Quaint houses, 
with projecting balconies and verandahs, cling to ledge and jutting 
point, or rise in tier above tier to the very crest of the mountain 
ridge. The place is wonderfully like Tirnova, the ancient capital of 
Bulgaria. The ravine gradually widens, the eastern bank becomes 
less precipitous, and the town is seen to extend to the other side of 
the river, with which it is connected by an old Genoese or Roman 
viaduct. Cuprelli is locally famous for its cloth and leather manu- 
factures; it was till eighteen months ago a purely Bulgarian town, 
but since the advent of many thousands of Turkish refugees, who 
have systematically plundered and murdered the Christians, many 
of the wealthiest merchants and manufacturers have emigrated to 
Bulgaria. For forty kilometres after leaving Cuprelli the railway, 
still clinging to the bed of the Vardar, traverses a delightful high- 
land country, with charming views of wooded glens, rocky defiles, 
and bright, cool little valleys. At last we emerge into a wide 
plain of the richest fertility, hemmed in on the north and east by 


the white-crested peaks of the Kara Dagh, on the west by the steep 
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vine-clad slopes of the Karsjack mountains, and on the south by the 
Blagusa Balkan. On the north-western edge of the plain, almost 
overshadowed by mountains, lies Uscub. One is reminded of the 
near approach of the old Servian frontier—the scene of many a 
bygone struggle—by the frowning citadel which lifts its hoary, 
weather-beaten battlements above the bazaars and minarets, and by 
the ancient watch-towers which guard the approaches to the town 
from the river side. There is about Uscub—despite its narrow, 
cramped, and dirty streets—an air of business-like activity unusual 
in a Turkish town. The population is mixed; besides a large 
garrison, there are over 20,000 Turkish inhabitants, the vast majo- 
rity of whom are emigrants, and who now outnumber the Bulgarian 
residents. We have also in the town two or three thousand Alba- 
nians, and a few hundred Jews. <A considerable manufacture of 
guns, pistols, and yataghans is carried on, these arms being mainly 
disposed of to Albanians; the other industries are rope-spinning, 
copper and silversmith work, weaving, and leather-dressing. 

In the district of Uscub I found murder and rapine of daily oc- 
currence, and an Albanian Turk armed to the teeth, and walking 
about the streets with careless swagger, was pointed out to me as a 
man who made it his boast that he had lately killed six Christians. 
Under such circumstances I directed inquiry as to the manner in 
which the police discharged their functions. The result will be 
given in the sequel; meantime I may be allowed a preliminary ob- 
servation. Inthe recent debate in the House of Lords upon the 
condition of the Armenian population in Asia Minor, the Marquis 
of Salisbury pleaded, as an excuse why reforms have not been 
inaugurated in Turkey, ‘that the Government could not alter the 
nature and temper of a people.’ Further, he alleged that “a strong 
force of gendarmerie must form the foundation of all reform in 
Turkey.” Granting at once that Lord Salisbury is correct in both 
the premises he lays down, I insist that for the very reason that the 
Government cannot alter the nature and temper of a people, the new 
strong forceof gendarmerie which is to form the foundation of all reform 
in Macedonia as elsewhere in Turkey, must be a force not composed 
of, and certainly not officered by Turks. One of the greatest curses 
of Macedonia at the present moment is the gendarmerie, and to 
increase the strength of this body of guardians with their existing 
constitution, would simply be to increase the number of vampires let 
loose upon the industrious population. The zaptiehs or gendarmerie 
have for a very long time received no pay; yet those stationed at 
such head-quarters as Uscub or Salonica have themselves to pay for 
the keep and stabling of their horses. How can this be done except 
by the proceeds of robbery? Officers and privates alike boldly go 
to khans, order food and drink for themselves and horses, and having 
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called for the bill, ask it to be receipted. When this is done, and 
they get possession of the receipt, they ride away telling the landlord 
to be thankful he has not received a whipping in lieu of his money. 
Here is the explanation, readily made by a gendarme, of the manner 
in which he and his colleagues succeed in making both ends meet, 
while they remain unpaid. When a complaint of any description 
is sent in from a village to the chief town of a district, a zaptieh is 
dispatched with an order to bring the man complained against to 
the town, in order that his case may be duly inquired into. The 
zaptieh invariably contrives to arrive at the village at nightfall. 
Very little inquiry is needed to inform the zealous official not only 
of the residence, but of the means of the victim. Armed with this 
information, he rides up to the house, and orders the man to come 
off with him to the pasha at once. Kven though it may be in the 
depth of winter, or during the unhealthy rains of spring, the poor 
wretch sets about making preparations for his miserable night-ride. 
Meanwhile the zaptieh carelessly suggests that backsheesh may 
induce him to postpone the journey till morning. The bait is readily 
seized. According to the apparent or real wealth of the Christian, 
the zaptieh demands immediate payment of a lira (a coin of about 
18s. value), or even half a lira, that his horse shall be well cared for, 
and that he shall be accommodated for the night. The bargaining 
is generally all on one side, for the Bulgarian or Greek peasant is 
only too glad to come to reasonable terms. Master of the situation, 
the zaptich orders the peasant to attend to his horse, while he stalks 
into the house, calls for all the best dishes he can think of, and the 
production of an unlimited supply of raki, demands to be waited 
upon by the girls, if there be any in the household, and very often 
ends as the reader may conjecture. In the morning, perhaps, 
if the zaptieh is in a good humour, he may, for another lira or 
two, deign to tell his victim that he will so arrange matters that 
he need not go to the pasha at all. Should the second bribe be 
forthcoming, the bold gendarme will in all likelihood return to head- 
quarters and report that the complaint had been arranged, that the 
man whom he was sent to bring was not at home, or that he was too 
ill to be removed. If either of the two latter excuses is accepted, 
the zaptieh knows that on a future occasion he shall have another 
opportunity of squeezing his victim. 

Extortion, however, is not the most heinous of the zaptieh’s crimes. 
A consul at Salonica told me that official reports had been sent to 
him of zaptiehs having hung Christians up by the heels and smoked 
them to death by setting fire to wet straw placed under them. He 
also knew of instances of Bulgarians who had incurred the displeasure 
of the police, having been smeared with petroleum by zaptiehs, set 
fire to, and so roasted to death. Other Christians had, on a bitter 
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winter night, been stripped naked by these gentle guardians of the 
order and tranquillity of the province, had cold water thrown over 
them, and then been left to freeze to death. 

On the 26th October of last year the Governor of Kastoria dispatched 
a number of zaptiehs and Bashi-Bazouks, under the command of a 
notorious murderer and robber named Abadeen Agha, to “ operate 
against the brigands at Selinitza.” No brigands were discovered, 
but the peaceful inhabitants of the village were attacked. Twenty 
men, several women, an old blind man, and his boy-leader, were 
killed. The heads were hewn off the trunks, packed in sacks, and 
carried to the Governor of Kastoria as the heads of brigands. Several 
villagers of Selinitza escaped from the massacre, fled to Kastoria, 
and reported the true state of matters. An official investigation was 
ordered in deference to indignant demands which, even in Mace- 
donia, could not be lightly set aside. Abadeen Agha was formally 
lodged in prison, and in the course of the inquiry which ensued, the 
massacre was not only proved, but it transpired that Agha had 
extorted, by threats of death, no less than £T.1,800 from two Chris- 
tians in adjoining villages. Since the investigation nothing more 
has been heard of the dreadful affair, and Abadeen Agha is again 
at liberty. Three months ago the Christian village of Kutavista 
was attacked by a number of armed Turks from the neighbourhood, 
and many of the houses were pillaged. Kutavista is about two hours 
distant from Uscub, and the Bulgarians repaired thither and lodged 
a complaint with the pasha at the Konak. The pasha dispatched two 
zaptiehs to Kutavista, where they took up their quarters. Instead 
of seeing to the guardianship of the village, they began a debauch 
which lasted several days. The two Bulgarians in whose house they 
had installed themselves, unwisely demanded some payment for the 
raki which they themselves had to purchase before they could supply 
it to their unwelcome guests. Such unheard-of insolence was not to 
be tolerated, and the gendarmes, drawing their sabres, killed and 
decapitated the two Bulgarians, and mutilated the bodies in a manner 
too dreadful to be described. The chief of the village placed the 
mutilated bodies and heads in an araba, and the same day drove his 
ghastly-laden team to Uscub. Proceeding straight to the Konak, 
he demanded justice against the zaptiehs. These felons were lodged 
in prison for three days, and then discharged to resume their duties ! 

A few years ago a Moslem left his native village of Pestance, and 
found his way to Athens. There he settled, became a Christian, and 
married a Greek woman. Some two years since he returned to 
Pestance, but was immediately apprehended by the zaptiehs, on the 
ground that he, a Moslem, had turned Christian. He was conveyed 
to Salonica, lodged in prison, and beaten every day, to compel him 
to renounce his new faith and confess himself a Mussulman. Know- 
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ledge of his case got abroad, and on the appointment of a new 
governor-general, through the influence of some of the consular 
authorities, he was released. Returning to Pestance, the converted 
Turk lived there quietly till February last, when he was again de- 
nounced by the zaptiehs, and under Salih Pasha’s martial law he 
was lodged in prison and repeatedly beaten. Refusing to return to 
Islamism, the court condemned him to be placed in the ranks of the 
army. He was forthwith dispatched to Monastir, but has not since 
been heard of. His wife and children were left destitute, and 
might have died of starvation but for the intervention of charitable 
Greeks. 

Learning extortion from beys, governors, and zaptiehs, the 
Mussulman peasantry have of late begun to exercise terrorism 
over their Christian neighbours, and their exploits have been fre- 
quently accompanied by deeds of great barbarity. About the 
end of November last some fifty armed Turks collected in the dis- 
trict of Mallaish, and invaded the Bulgarian village of Metrosin, on 
the hollow pretext that the inhabitants were insurgents. Every 
house, to the number of a hundred, was pillaged. The band there- 
after marched to the next village; named Bairovo, which contained 
five hundred houses. A small number of regular troops were 
stationed in the village, and these soldiers, together with the few 
Moslem inhabitants, joined the marauders in pillaging the Christian 
quarter. About thirty women and children were killed, a mill in 
the centre of the village was fired, and the inmates, prevented by the 
fiendish incendiaries from escaping, were burned to death. Three 
girls who were captured in trying to get away from the village were 
so inhumanly treated that they died. A convent in the neighbour- 
hood was next attacked and the inmates abused. On or about the 
31st of October the Turks from the village of Kuchevo made an 
incursion into the village of Rakhovo, which is but a short distance 
from Monastir. After robbing most of the Bulgarian houses of all 
they possessed, they abused thirty women and twenty girls, some of 
the latter being no more than twelve years of age. These poor 
wretches afterwards walked to the Austrian consulate at Monastir, 
and confided their distressing condition to the consul’s wife. The 
Austrian Consul-General made a representation on the subject to the 
Governor-General, but nothing was done to bring the miscreants to 
deserved punishment. Of course little could be expected to be done 
in this direction so long as Chefket Pasha holds command at Monastir. 

In addition to those experienced at the hands of governors and 
zaptiehs, the sufferings of the rural Christian population of Mace- 
donia from officers of the army, beys, and other irresponsible Moslems 
of rank and influence are almost inconceivable. From many causes, 
which it is easy to perceive operate in many directions, it is difficult 
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to obtain accurate information and details regarding these outrages, 
though I was assured that they were of daily occurrence. The 
following narratives, however, may be depended upon as thoroughly 
trustworthy. During my stay in Uscub, a young Turkish officer, 
who was roystering in quite an open manner in a restaurant, in the 
company of a pasha, was pointed out to me as Adis or Idris Bey—a 
man of whom I had heard a good deal. He is the son of Hadji 
Atta Bey, member of the council of Uscub, and the owner of a large 
estate about three hours distant from the town. Idris Bey and his 
boon companions are the terror of the whole country for thirty miles 
or more round Uscub. About the end of May of last year, Idris Bey, 
and about a dozen companions with tastes similar to his own, made 
an excursion to his father’s chiflik. The chief of the adjoining 
village, a Bulgarian, was seized, carried to the chiflik, and submitted 
to the favourite method of torture in vogue in Macedonia—he was 
hung up by the heels. When the poor old man could no longer 
endure the agony he suffered, he consented, at the request of Idris 
Bey and his followers, to compel all the other peasants in the village 
to repair to the chiflik, and bring with them each a hundred piastres. 
This was but a preliminary to a grosser outrage. When the 
affrighted peasants appeared, piastres in hand, Idris Bey and his 
associates seized them. Drawing their revolvers, they threatened the 
peasants with instant death unless all the girls of the village were 
brought to the chiflik. What could simple, unarmed men do in the 
teeth of such a horde? These girls, many not more than twelve 
years of age, were compelled to be present at the drunken orgies of 
the Moslem youths, and for three days and three nights they were 
submitted to every indignity and outrage which a loathsome Oriental 
imagination could devise. Another brilliant specimen of the 
officers in command in Macedonia is Byer Bey. A few weeks 
before my visit to Useub, he had a Christian girl of great beauty 
kidnapped from her home at the foot of the Karsjack mountains, 
and brought tohis house at Uscub. Being possessed of spirit the girl 
made some resistance, whereupon Byer Bey killed her in the most 
horrible manner with a red-hot iron. The father of the girl— 
Kalchoff, I believe, is his name—went to the Konak and complained 
of the cruel theft of his daughter in the first instance, and of her 
still more cruel death in the second. The redress he found was im- 
prisonment for having the temerity to accuse a Bey of Uscub of any 
crime against a dog of a Christian. 

Reference has been made to the grinding taxation of the Christian 
population. Quite apart from the poll-tax which they pay for exemption 
from military service, and for which women and children are counted 
as well as men, the Christians are rated about 300 per cent. higher 
than their Turkish neighbours. The assessors are Moslems, and they 
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take care that whatever may be possessed by Christians is rated at 
the very highest figure, while the property of the Turks is assessed 
at an absurdly low rate. The mode of raising the taxation is to fix a 
certain sum to be contributed by each community, and that sum is 
supposed to be procured by payments in accordance with the assessed 
value of the property within the community. Few of the Turkish 
beys, however, ever pay any taxes at all, and so their proportion is 
wrung from the Christian rayahs in addition to their own. This last 
year, on an average, nearly 80 per cent. of the whole produce of 
Christian lands has been swallowed up in taxation. Another tax on 
the Christians is the compulsory service which they have to render 
to the beys in conveying grain free of charge, fifty miles from where 
it is grown. 

Having explained the position in which the Christians of Mace- 
donia are placed, the indignities to which they are submitted, the 
wrongs and cruelties from which they suffer, it only remains for me 
to say a word in regard to the future. In the course of the narrative 
I have sufficiently indicated the opinion, based on observations made 
in all the European provinces of Turkey, that “the rule of the Turk 
is something which is not only evil in itself, but which, as long as it 
is the rule of the Turk, can never be made much better.’’ Something 
more is needed than the promised Commission “to settle the details 
of the new laws.” The whole administrative system must be revolu- 
tionised, and the official pashas and beys sent about their business. 
The Governor-General should only be appointed with the sanction of 
Europe and for a fixed term of years. Turkish troops should only 
garrison fixed points on the frontiers. A strong force of gendarmerie 
must be organized, but, in the words of the Berlin Treaty, “in form- 
ing this corps, . . . regard should be paid in the different localities 
to the religion of the inhabitants,’ and it should be officered by 
Europeans. There must be no billeting of troops on the inhabitants, 
and no employment of irregulars, whether designated Bashi-Bazouks, 
Circassians, Kilsildhars, or Hoodooks. In the courts of justice the 
Koran must no longer be a text-book through which every law is to 
be interpreted. Christian judges must be appointed, at fair salaries, 
and until a sufficient number of native Christians are trained to 
administer the laws righteously and intelligently, a European assessor 
should sit in each court. Finally, an equitable system of taxation 
must be devised, and administered by impartial officers. Until some 
such reforms are introduced and honestly carried out under super- 
vision, which should certainly not be solely Turkish, there is no hope 
for an improvement in the sad condition of the Christian population 
of Macedonia, and there is no chance of the peaceful development of 
one of the richest and most fertile countries in the world. 

W. Kinnarrp Rose. 
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Ir has since become lamentably clear that the success which was 
believed to have ended the wretched war in South Africa was no 
success at all; and we have this week to welcome home the hero of 
what has throughout been as great a military blunder as it has been 
a political blunder. We have never been among those who were 
loudly impatient of Lord Chelmsford’s mishaps, but impatience is a 
moderate description of the mood with which one reads of ban- 
quets and sabres of honour and congratulatory boastful speeches, in 
the same column that records the fierce distractions which Lord 
Chelmsford has left behind him. We must not forget that it was 
Lord Chelmsford’s temerity in the early demonstrations which pro- 
voked, and naturally provoked, the suspicions of Cetewayo; and 
those movements on Cetewayo’s part which Sir B. Frere turned 
into one of the pretexts for a predetermined policy of aggression. 
And it moderates one’s regret at the humiliation of a soldier who has 
failed, when we remember that Lord Chelmsford has had recourse 
to the natural device of the incompetent, and endeavoured to throw 
some of the blame of his own misfortunes on other people. It is 
clear that there is no ground whatever for his charges against Sir 
Henry Bulwer and the Natal government. The following is one illus- 
tration, among others. The Natal government objected to Lord 
Chelmsford’s policy of using native levies for raids into Zululand, 
and they stated this objection; but while questioning the policy, 
they at once gave way to Lord Chelmsford’s formal representation 
that he ought to have the power to make raids with the levies. 
Then it has been charged that Sir H. Bulwer had actually counter- 
manded Lord Chelmsford’s orders. The facts are these. The Natal 
government had furnished Lord Chelmsford with a number of 
natives for service in the field in Zululand, who were called 
the native contingent. Then the government called out, besides, a 
number of natives for service in the colony, to be under the local 
district commanders—the commanders being subject to the military 
command for all purposes of defence within their districts. These 
were called the native levies. After the relief of Ekowe, Lord 
Chelmsford ordered raidsto be madeinto the Zulu country by thelevies. 
The commander in one of the districts replied that he had no autho- 
rity for his men to leave his district and to enter the Zulu country, 
and he referred the matter to the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal. 
This has been strangely described as a countermand by Sir H. Bulwer, 
and a hindrance to Lord Chelmsford’s military plans. And on the 
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strength of matters like this, the Secretary of State writes that “it 
is too evident that military operations have been seriously impeded by 
want of harmony between the civil and the military authorities.” 
What is evident is that Lord Chelmsford, in ordering the levies to 
raid, violated a positive understanding that they were only to be 
called out for defence; that only one out of three district com- 
manders protested; and that this protest could by no reasonable 
man be regarded as a countermand by the Natal government. 

Even Sir Bartle Frere himself has shown the same unworthy willing- 
ness to make the small government of Natal responsible for the failure 
of the rash and ill-considered plans of himself and Lord Chelmsford. 
One of his dispatches (Bluebook C, 2318, p. 24) is a chapter of in- 
dictment against the Natal government. We may presume that 
Sir H. Bulwer replied to this dispatch, though his reply has strangely 
been kept back from us. The plain truth is that from beginning to 
end Sir Henry Bulwer has been the one prominent official whose 
judgment and foresight have been conspicuously vindicated. His 
resistance to the proclamation of martial law in his province entitles 
him to singular honour. There is no reason to believe that the men 
who have been in command were particularly fit to be intrusted with 
exceptional powers. Some of the officers who have just returned 
home have been guilty, according to current reports, of practices 
which English opinion will regard with abhorrence. We should be 
glad to know that it was untrue that one of the most energetic of 
them never spared a prisoner; and that without distinction of sound 
or wounded, whether caught in action or a bearer of peaceful mes- 
sages, the wretched prisoner always heard the words, ‘Give him to 
the Basutos.” 


The interest of the parliamentary session of 1879 commenced and 
ended with South Africa and Afghanistan, and the public is now 
acquainted with most of the arguments that can be adduced on the 
subject of the two wars in which we have, in the last twelve months, 
been plunged. So far as regards our campaign against the Zulus, 
Mr. Chamberlain introduced a noticeable debate on the first day of 
August. It was admitted by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that the discussion was not unsatisfactory, that the chief 
accusations brought against our policy in South Africa were 
true, and that the lines on which this policy should be regu- 
lated for the future had still to be settled. There can be no 
greater mistake than to regard the Zulu War as an abnormal 
and exceptional episode. It has occurred precisely at the point, 
and under the circumstances, which the scientific observer might 
have predicted ; it will certainly repeat itself, unless the guarantees 
insisted on by Mr. Chamberlain are given. Troubles in South 
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Africa are not affairs of to-day or yesterday. We have had them 
continuously on our hands for close upon threescore years and ten. 
The Kaffir War of 1811 was the significant preface to a long series 
of ignoble and costly campaigns. Successive territorial annexations 
have created a variety of new military interests. Wars have 
followed upon wars, and every campaign has had in it the seeds 
of a fresh complication. Were our South African power to be swept 
away to-morrow, it would leave no trace behind, save in the record 
of desolating battles and inglorious strife. 

These were among the facts which the pregnant speech of 
Mr. Chamberlain brought out into emphatic relief. Seventy years 
ago there was a discussion on the same topic, in connection with 
South Africa, as that which has more recently come to the front in 
Northern India. The great Fish River, we were told, was not a 
scientific frontier ; so war was made upon the native tribes, and we 
entered on an arduous struggle because we were assured that it was 
the true and only security for settled peace in the future. The speedy 
sequel was not peace, was not good government. In 1834 there 
broke out the third Kaffir War. Again war was followed by annexa- 
tion, but on this occasion the policy of annexation was not only repu- 
diated, but restrained by the home government. Sir Harry Smith 
had seized upon the country as far as the Kei River; Lord Glenelg 
believed the step to be unnecessary, and ordered immediate evacua- 
tion. “The war,” it was reported by a committee, of which Mr. 
Gladstone was a member, “had arisen from systematic forgetfulness 
of the principles of justice on the part of the colonists.” There is 
thus nothing new in the difficulties which, during the last twelve 
months, Sir Bartle Frere has created for us in South Africa. It has 
always been the destiny of the English Government to be served in 
that quarter of the world by men whose zeal lacks discretion. The 
“‘insane desire for worthless empire,” spoken of by Sir William 
Goldsmith, has been a chronic and ineradicable instinct ; and not- 
withstanding the peremptory instructions which in 1846 Lord Grey 
sent to Sir Henry Pottinger, the colonial administration successfully 
forced the hand of the home government, and 200,000 square miles 
of new territory were annexed—‘a country,” as Mr. Chamberlain 
put it, “as large as the whole of Germany, the greater portion a 
mere desert, and thousands of miles without a white inhabitant.” 
It must be understood that in all these stormy vicissitudes the policy 
of annexation has always been officially reprobated. Sir William 
Molesworth was not more emphatic in his condemnation of the pro- 
cedure which fomented these squabbles, than Sir Charles Adderley. 
It was year after year the same dreary tale of colonial aggression 
and native reprisals, followed by the demand for British troops as 
the vindicators of European power. At last there came a lull, and 
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England was allowed nearly twenty years of comparative peace in 
South Africa. Sir Bartle Frere went out, and the situation was at 
once changed. Within the limits of three years we have had seven 
wars, to every one of which Lord Glenelg’s statement, that the natives 
were justified in the course taken by them, is strictly applicable. 

The wars in Griqualand West elicited from a_ responsible 
official in the Colonial Department the exclamation that if he 
had been a native of that country he too would have been a 
rebel. In the course of eight years the total expended upon 
South African campaigns amounted to £3,316,000, of which con- 
siderably less than half was paid back into the imperial exchequer. 
How is it possible that the mother country should recoup itself for 
the grievous loss which it has incurred in the matter of the campaign 
which is not yet at anend? These struggles have always been com- 
promising as to their results, and ignoble as to their origin. Either 
it has been the greed of the colonists, or the jealousy of the native 
tribes, which has caused us to take uparms. The battles which we 
have fought have never been our own. Take the Galeka war. A 
tribal contest, which might have been put down by police inter- 
ference, was by the high-handed-policy, of Sir Bartle Frere first, 
and Mr. Eustace afterwards, magnified into a regular war. But 
it is not only the dimensions which these embroilments have 
attained, or the cost which they have entailed, that make them 
grave matters of national and imperial concern. The name of 
European and English civilisation is becoming a by-word. It is 
doubtless true that the worst outrages perpetrated upon the 
natives have not been those for which Englishmen are immediately 
responsible, and it is satisfactory to know that the scoundrel of whom 
Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons, and who was pro- 
nounced by the judge who tried him to have committed murder in a 
spirit of “pure devilment,” was not an Englishman. But these 
things are done under the cover of the British name. It is England 
which makes such scandals possible. Well may the uninstructed 
native intelligence ask what sort of a civilisation is that which per- 
forms its work with such instruments. Here clearly no partial re- 
forms can be of any value. Nothing less than complete reorganization 
will mend the system of South African administration. 


In the course of the discussion which took place on the last 
day of the session on Mr. Grant Duff’s motion, it was made 
abundantly plain that whatever good our new scientific frontier 
may confer upon us, we shall ultimately have to advance beyond 
it. In this matter the English Government is the pupil of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, and that distinguished man has given his testi- 
mony to the fact that though the Afghan settlement is good enough 
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so far as it goes, it is not complete. Persia is to be detached from 
Russia, and, if necessary, disintegrated. Meanwhile, it is prema- 
ture to say that from a military point of view our position is 
improved, and Sir George Campbell cited the opinion of Dr. Bellew, 
to the effect that we have taken possession of a cul-de-sac in the hills, 
where we run the risk of being hemmed in by our foes and cut off 
from our communications. And what is the nature of the diplo- 
matic responsibilities that we have assumed, or of the rights which we 
have asserted ? Mr. Grant Duff in his clear and pithy speech made it 
perfectly plain that by the third article of our treaty with Yakoob 
Khan we are pledged not only to limit the freedom of action which 
Russia may naturally claim, but generally to supervise and check the 
action of a vast aggregate of Oriental States. Henceforward we shall 
have on our hands, in addition to Afghanistan, Khelat, Cashmere, Be- 
loochestan, Kashgar, Persia, Bokhara. Nor is the only fault of the 
treaty the onerous nature of the obligations which it imposes upon 
us. It errs as much from a lack of definiteness as it does from com- 
prehensiveness. Henceforth there will be stationed at Cabul a 
British agent, but the treaty says not a word as to the condition on 
which the interference of that official in the international affairs of 
Afghanistan is to depend. It is said that the independence of 
Afghanistan is to be strictly respected, and that in all internal affairs 
the Ameer is to be his own master. But what is the line which 
separates purely internal from external business? If, as would seem 
to be the case, Yakoob Khan is not to be permitted to receive the 
congratulations of a foreign power like Russia upon the close of a 
war, without suggesting that such a message of courtesy should be 
addressed to the representative of the English Government, and not 
to himself, how is it possible to speak of Afghan autonomy? Either 
the Afghan treaty is to become as much a caput mortuum as the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, or it is to be a reality. If the latter, then 
intervention in the internal affairs of Afghanistan will be forced upon 
England, not only as a contingency, but as a duty and a necessity. 
We are committed to support Yakoob Khan upon his throne ; surely 
it follows that we should be bound to support him against foes inside 
as well as outside the limits of his territory. And with the know- 
ledge that we have of the economy of Eastern tribes, it would be idle 
to ignore that the latter are perhaps the more likely of the two. 
Candahar or Herat may at any moment waver in its allegiance 
to the Ameer. Suppose that this possibility is realised, we may 
again be plunged into a little, but not on that account an inexpen- 
sive, or an equitable war. When Sir Henry Rawlinson declines to re- 
gard the Afghan Treaty as a conclusive settlement, no one can doubt 
that he is perfectly frank. The fate of Afghanistan, and the relation 
which it will in the future occupy to England, are still open ques- 
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tions. Only a few months ago, both the Khyber and the Michni passes 
were practically in our possession. Now we have surrendered these 
to the Ameer. But should any frontier complication arise, we shall 
be compelled to seize them again. “The Afghan war,” such were 
the words in which Mr. Grant Duff summed up the whole discussion, 
“will have to find its place with its brother impostures—the im- 
posture of Cyprus, the imposture of Asia Minor, the imposture of 
the Balkan fortresses.” 

We do not know that the Government have not been somewhat 
unjustly blamed for the legislative sterility of the session. The 
situation of affairs was not incorrectly indicated by the proportion 
which the paragraphs in the Queen’s speech on the Afghan and Zulu 
wars bore to those on the progress of domestic legislation. The 
Parliamentary debates on these have been something more than a 
canvassing of groups of strategical questions and military policy. 
The issues they involve are the principles on which an empire is 
to be administered, and this is not a matter that can be dis- 
cussed, save at considerable length. The time inevitably ex- 
pended on these discussions, the Government attempted to make 
good by economies in another direction. The effort to hurry debate 
on the subject of the Army Discipline Bill was not successful, and 
failing in this her Majesty’s Ministers determined apparently to 
compensate themselves by what Mr. Henley, had he still been in 
the House, might have certainly called ‘‘an ugly rush.” The Irish 
University Bill was carried for the simple reason that it was never 
adequately considered. We do not mean that many hours were not 
spent in an examination of its clauses, and in conjectural predictions 
of its probable results. Mr. Courtney fought the case against the 
Bill with his usual tenacity and closeness of grip. But what may be 
called the operative portions of the measure were never really before 
the House at all. The Bill is simply an enabling Bill. It authorises 
the Government to create a body, the senate of the new university, 
for the purpose of making inquiries and presenting a report. The 
Queen’s University ceases to exist, and this is all that the measure 
thus far accomplishes. Everything else is provisional. Until the re- 
port of the senate is before Parliament, no opinion can be formed 
on the working of the measure. There is not a single consideration 
which has come before the House of Commons in the past debates 
on the Irish University Bill to which it will not again have to 
direct its attention when it makes its appearance. 

Of course other measures have suffered from the feverish precipi- 
tation which marked the procedure of the Government at the end 
of the session. This is pre eminently the case with the Banking 
Bill and the Public Works Loans Bill. Of these measures the 
former can at best be described asa useful experiment in legislation. 
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No one can say what is the area which it will practically cover ; 
no one knows how many of the great banking institutions of the 
country will adopt its provisions. The credit of a bank is so deli- 
cate a matter that all concerned are naturally timid, and it may be 
doubted whether more can safely be done than is contemplated by 
the ministerial measure. The object of the Bill is, of course, to place 
it within the power of unlimited banks to avail themselves of some 
form of limited liability. The failure of the Glasgow Bank opened 
the eyes of the shareholders to the enormous risks incidental to 
the present system. Although unlimited banks had failed frequently 
before, in no case had the loss borne anything like so large a pro- 
portion to the amount of the capital. The calls already made are for 
£2,500 for each £100, and the result must be the ruin of nearly every 
shareholder. It was argued in the House of Commons that as the 
loss in such cases must fall somewhere, it is more fairly imposed 
upon the shareholders than on the depositors and creditors. The 
public generally, whose convenience is consulted by the existence of 
banks, have to choose between a limited liability on the part of 
substantial persons, and an unlimited liability on the part of a 
class of shareholders who would rapidly take the place of the old 
ones, and who would have very little property beyond the actual 
amount of their investment. In the case of any ordinary failure, 
not complicated by frauds of the gigantic character of those in the 
Glasgow Bank, a further liability equal to the whole amount of the 
paid-up capital is likely to be found ample to cover the claims of 
creditors, while it is not too much to deter investors of property 
and standing. 

The Public Works Loans Bill as actually passed was a mere 
fragment of the original measure. When first introduced it pro- 
vided for shortening the term of loans; for increasing the rate of 
interest ; and for making more onerous the method of repayment of 
loans advanced by the Public Works Loan Commissioners to local 
authorities. It further provided that no sum exceeding £100,000 
should be granted to any single authority in one year. This is 
the only clause which has survived unchanged, and its operation is 
worthy of notice. The sole cases in which the amount is likely 
to be required are those of the London School Board, and of large 
towns carrying out improvement schemes under the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act. But it is precisely in such instances as these that the 
security is absolutely indefeasible. Thus a hundred thousand pounds 
lent on the security of the whole rateable property of London, is a 
much safer investment than the same sum lent in twenty different 
amounts to as many struggling local boards, or rural sanitary authori- 
ties, scattered over the length and breadth of the United Kingdom. 
Probably, however, the London School Board will be able to raise 
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its funds in future without going to the Government, and the main 
result of this new provision will be that hereafter the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act—the great achievement of the present Administration, the 
sole evidence on public record of their interest in sanitary reform, 
or their success in domestic legislation—will henceforth be a dead 
letter. Local authorities have been invited and tempted to make 
these improvements by the offer of the necessary funds on terms 
which were understood to leave a profit to the State, and at the same 
time to be more favourable than local bodies could obtain for them- 
selves. This advantage being now withdrawn, it may be predicted 
with certainty that no fresh scheme of the slightest importance 
under this Act will ever see the light. The Public Works Loans 
Act of 1879 has killed the Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 1875, and 
Conservative legislation, like Saturn, has devoured its own children. 

With respect to the other provisions of the Bill, a clause has been 
introduced guarding against any retrospective effect, direct or in- 
direct. The Irish Land Act, and all loans for the improvement of 
lands in Ireland, have been excepted from its operation; the clause 
altering the method of payment has been entirely dropped. The 
Bill no longer fixes any definite term, or rate of interest. Both of 
these matters remain as they were determined by special Acts, though 
there will be now enforced the additional proviso that the interest 
charged shall be in all cases sufficient to protect the Treasury against 
loss. For the ultimate settlement of these details, we shall have 
to wait for the report of the Select Committee which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has promised to appoint next session. 

The arguments by which Sir Stafford Northcote defended a 
change in the existing system were far from conclusive. As to 
the alleged loss inflicted upon the Exchequer, a Treasury return 
shows that it has chiefly arisen in the case of Irish loans, and 
of loans granted not on the security of the rates, but upon the 
profits of undertakings—e.g. harbours, bridges, railways. As 
for the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
floating debt caused by these loans is likely to prove of an embar- 
rassing character, the obvious reply is that there can be no difficulty 
if the Treasury borrow on Consols the sum that it requires. At 
present the money is raised upon Exchequer Bonds and bills of 
short date, and the transaction is analogous to the action of a banker 
who should take deposits at fourteen days’ notice, and lend them out 
for indefinite periods. To make the conditions of the borrowing 
more stringent, irrespective of the security offered and of the 
nature of the work done, is obviously unnecessary and undesirable, 
and it is to be hoped that the Select Committee of next year will 
be strong and impartial in its composition, and will be enabled to 
submit proposals which will protect the State from possibility of loss 
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without throwing vexatious obstacles in the way of local work, or 
increasing the pressure of local taxation. 

The close of the session was signalised by the announcement of 
the Home Secretary that the Government were prepared to take, 
during the present recess, a step which, it may be hoped, will prove 
a valuable contribution to the physical and moral well-being of the 
metropolis. London is in a more unsatisfactory condition as 
regards its water supply than any other great town in England, 
and almost than any other capital in the world. The water itself 
is impure, the mode of supply is costly and sometimes precarious. 
The largest and richest city in the world is perpetually exposed 
to the risk of a fire which there does not exist in adequate 
and available quantities the water to extinguish. The working 
classes are driven into public-houses, because the water which the 
companies provide is not drinkable. Clearly it is the duty of the 
State to look after such matters as these, and the long vacation will 
be turned to better account by the institution of the inquiry which 
the Home Secretary promised, than by the organized efforts which 
are already being witnessed to prepare for the general election. The 
great danger, of course, is that the considerable interest involved may 
be too tenderly dealt with, and that opportunities for intrigue and 
jobbery may be found. It will well repay the Government to take 


stringent guarantees that this shall not be done, and if they can even 
pave the way to a reform of the water supply of London, on the 
lines laid down by Mr. Fawcett, they will have accomplished some- 
thing towards redeeming the session of 1879 from the reproach of 
absolute barrenness in the region of domestic legislation. 


August 25, 1879. 








